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FOREWORD 



TUs study of US Aray ^cial Purees opersUoos ia maialaad Southeast 
Asia was prepared tor the US Army Combat Developments Command. It wa* 
ondertakeB as part of a conUaaing program of research by tbe RAC UocoDven> 
tlonal Warfare Department oa problenu of taterail defense «Dd lateraal de- 
velopment la developing countries. 

Research fbr this study was conducted la the sprlag of 1967. Most d the 
data were gathered la the field at Special Forces cassis and parent headquar- 
ters bi Vietnam and Thailand. 

Tbe anthors grttetuUy acknowledge J» assistaacs provided by tbe otfl. 
cers and men of Special Forces, other Army commands, and the other services 
In tbe search for data, because without their help the study could not have been 
accon^iUshed. The authors of course assume full responsibility for tbe studly 
and Its coacluslons. They hope that the work wlU serve Ito pur,«se: guidance 
for ftttere US Army efforts to advise and assUt the ground forces of devclopti« 
couatrlcs to meet the challenges of latemal defense sad lateraal devclopmeat 



J^kft Mia fif^it 

Head. OaeeBvcntloaal Warfare DepartiMflt 
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UMMARY 



- (U) To reconstruct and analyze the operational e^wrience of US Army 
Special Forcea (USASF) and other similar advlwry deUchments assigned to 
train, advise, assist, and support Internal defense forces in mainland South- 
Mst Asia In order to extract lessons applicable to planning, training, and th.» 
development of doctrine for future operations of a similar nature. 



Facts 



yA"^^ us Military Assistance Programs for the developing nations of main- 
land Southeast Asia (and elsewhere) had as their original object the develop, 
ment of balanced conventional forces in the US Image to defend against overt 
•atemal aggression. Between 1959 and 1962, when events in Laos and the Re- 
IMblic of Vietnam clearly indicated that covert aggression was the primarv 
threat, the US government began to understand the key role of indigenous * 
. f"^"l *" cainterlng an externally supported commu- 

!£J?1SLI?'" *" atmosphere of expanding Insurgency, 

USASF detachments have been continuously employed in Southeast Asia in the 
forefront of a variety of US training and advisory missions: 

■■. Az) Laos. 1959-I962.- in training regular army oniU and accom- 
panyii« u»em as advisers on combat operations; In helping to develop the HUl 
- Tribe potential into paramUitary assets. 

Forces (VNSF) the paramUitary potential of the Montagnards and other ethnic 
ana religious minorities In remote and Insecure districts through the Clvlllaii 
Irregular Defense Croups (CIDC) program and organising special operations 

4 units to service the needs of US field forces. * *^ F«r • 

ii. ThaUand. I960. ; In thUnIng components of the Thai Natioial 

I *^ ^tteR^ llial ArmyteTA) la eoonterguerriUa and special opera- 



m 



™' reviews and analyzes the actlviUes and utUization of 
TOASF in Vtetnam from October 1964 to iDid-1997 and In ThaUand from 1962 
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SUMMARY 



to 1967. The study constitutes a follow on to two previous RAC studies of 
Special Forces operations in Laos and Vietnam and appraises at a low level 
of classification the most recent experience in the light of the regional war 
that is in fact being waged in mainland Southeast Asia by communist forces. 
{{)) Jfffln Vietnam the Special Forces* task since 1964 has been essentially 
^ operational in the environment of an active insurgency that in terms of the US 
commitment escalated from Type n to Type I low •intensity conflict and from 
the Viet Cong (VC) North Vietnamese Army (NVA) aspect >om sustained 
guerrilla operations to a combination of mobile and guerrilla warfare. In 
Thailand, where insurgency in the Northeast was incipient until 1966, the 
Special Forces' task has been to train Thai units in counterguerrilla opera- 
tions and to establish and maintain in readiness what is essentially a Com- 
Irtned Special Forces Operational Base (CSFOB) despite iU desigmUion as a 
Combined Special Forces Training Base (CSFTB)« 

The 5th Special Forces Group in Vietnam 

(U) With the redesignation of US Army Special Forces, Vietnam (USASFV) 
as the Sth Special Forces Croup, Airborne (5 SFGA) in October 1964, US>.SFV 
became a group in fact as well as in name. C detachments and the table of 
organization and equipment (TOE) letter-company structure were introduced, 
and 12-month permanent change of station (PCS) oh an individual-replacement 
basis superseded the earlier 6-month temporary duty (TDY) detachment rota- 
tion* The character of CIDG operations remained much the same, even when 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACV), in the spring of 1965, as- 
signed several B detachments and about half the A detachments a second co- 
equal mission as advisers to Vietnamese sector and subsector commanders, 
respectively. The deUchments adapted well to the new mission except in the 
case of A detachments whose controlling B deuchment did not have the sector 
mission, in which case the A detachment commander had to report to two 
seniors who were charged with different missions and were without an im- 
mediate common superior. 

(U) The growing US combat presence began to impact on S SFGA and the 
CIOG area development program in the third quarter of 1965. As US combat 
forces took the field in increasing numbers, first in I Corps Tactical Zone 
(CTZ), then in H and m CTZs, the MACV/Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN)-advi8ory/command system that had controlled operations at corps 
level was subordinated tc the US field commands by the simple but effective 
device of assigning the US force commanders in those CTZs additional duty 
as Corps Senior Advisers in the place of the incumbents, who became deputies. 
This was a key factor in diverting the thrust of CIDC camp strike force opera- 
tions from the stated area development mission to serve the combat loieUi* 
fence collection and operational needs of US combat units. 

(U) The impact of the US combat presence on the nature of ^jieciai 
Forces operations was strongest in n and m CTZs, less strong in 1 CTZ* and 
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almost unfelt In IV CTZ. It was in direct propcrtion not only to US strength 
but also to the extent of the US combat force commitment throughout the CTZs. 
The net effect tn n and in CTZs was to subordinate CIDG operations to the 
operations of divisions and separate brigades of I and n Field Forces, where* 
as in IV CTZ the CIDG program, although benefiting from the addiUonal air 
and logistical support growing out of the US buildup, continued much as before* 
(0\ Jaf Historically, Western armies campaigning in underdeveloped areas 
^ioive recruited native auxiliaries that served a variety of purposes, including 
the vital informational link between the alien force and the Inhabitants. USASFV 
in effect presented arriving US combat forces with indigenous assets that could 
partly fill this role. The situation was exploited by augmenting S SFGA with a 
large military intelligence detachment and establishing In each CTZ intelligence 
analysis centers that were tied into the countrywide MACV intelligence system. 
By the spring of 1967 about 42 pei cent of all MACV ground combat intelligence 
was originating with 5 SFGA. The local Internal defense intelligence ffort 
against the communist Infrastructure in the tactical areas of operational re- 
sponsibility (TAORs) of the CIDG camps (except in the Mekong DelU) suffered 
accordingly. There was also a tendency to redirect civic action (CA) and 
psychological operations (PSYOP) activities to serve military rather than 
nation*building purposes (^winning the hearts and minds*) and as a cover for 
collecting intelligence from Informants. 

(U) During the period of the study, 5 SFGA expanded from authorized 
group strength in 1964 to some 2700 In mid- 1967, but the shorUge of USASF 
advisory personnel for eiqianding special operations requirements caused 
most A detachments in the CIDG camps to be understrength. The shift from 
detachment rotation to individual replacement and the necessity to accept 
younger and less experienced personnel for duty with Special Forces made for 
considerable contrast between the A detachment in Vietnam of 1964 and that 
of 1967. The 1967 detachment had less cohejslon and less collective experi- 
ence, and Its officers were very young. They thought more in terms of con- 
ventional combat (killing VC), a perhaps natural concomitant of the US com- 
bat presence. The 1967 A detachment, however, was operating In the context 
of a more mature CIDG prograni. It had better indigenous assets end coun- 
terparts to work with and more air and reaction force support to enable it to 
carry out its missions. 

The 46th Special Forces Company in Thailand 



0 ) jp^ The Royal Thai government and the US Mission In Ban^ok have 



Men alert to the parallels between the development of insurgency in Thailand 
and the growth of the VC insurgency from 19S8 to 1961* Special Forces mobile 
training teams (MTTs) from Okinawa *^ trained RTA and Border Patrol 
Police (BPP) for several years preceding 1966, but it was In March of that 
year that an MTT, Det lOl-C-A(Prov), began a comprehensive program of 
Joint trainliv with RTA Special Forces (RTASF) deUchments and initiated 
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S?"«!5F °' training of RTA infantry units in counterguerrUla operations. 
The MTT was replaced in October by the 46th SF Co, which benefited greatly 
from the surmounting of difficulties, the training base developed, and the 
planning accomplished by its predecessor. The 46th SF Co was assigned a 
number of short-term special training tasks in temporary locations. Such 
assignments would probably continue, but the principal task of JoinUy con- 
ducting, with RTASF counterparts, counterguerrUla training for the infantry 
units of the RTA was accomplished at four permanent sites. 

Mission and Employment; The Paradox 

(U) USASF are now recognized as multipurpose, but they were originally 
organized and structured for the unconventional warfare mission in the context 
of general war. Since the latter has not occurred, the need for commitment 
under the mission has not arisen. Yet, because of their inherent capabUity, 
special Forces have been employed for almost a decade in Southeast Asia in 
a counterinsurgency and advisory role-a role not considered when the or- 
^zation was formed-that has involved combat operaUons. 

Conclusions 

(U) The assessment of Special Forces and other similar US Army opera- 
Uonal and advisory experience in Vietnam and Thailand leads to the followins 
conclusionii. ^ 



DOCTRINE AM) POLICT 

(U) 1. Future doctrinal sUtements of Special Forces missions should 
take cognizance of the fact that since 1962 Special Forces have been opera- 
Uonally employed almost exclusively in internal defense and internal develon- 
ment assistance missions. 

Experience la Saatheaet Asta shows that the methoda and techalauea oS 
r^Sri;*"'.!!':!!^" " .ppHcable to low-mteDalty coSteT L to gSSS^r 
Uw-tateaaity econicta initiated by eominaaist or co«nin«Bl.t-«.pported iSS^X" 
moat Itlwly geaerate oooUauiog re<mtremeata for Special fbreeaVPa« eneriwee and 
il2:Ln!Sf *• K^^. "Vt" JusttficaaoB for r^doa of tb; toSnSiZSS 
iateraal develofneat role of Special Foroea la doctrtae for apecial mutueT 

(U) 2. The essential counterinsurgency task for host eoontry and alUed 
forces Is security for the people. ' 

K- Jl^]^*~" US-a«pporled Revdutlonanr Development (RD) and PSTOP 
programs have made aone galna In the batae to wia the hearta and mlada of the peonle 
iySS?'* ? I*""*^"* ^ Morm on enemy trtwp^ EattS 
and the Ideattly of local cadrea. except when boat eouatiy and aUiedfei«ee have teen 
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able to fuaraotee securlly againtt tfie depredattons and terror of the enemy. Macy 
PSYOP programa are iagenaoua and m forma , Unleaa the U8 Army can put escpertly 
^lallfled peraoonel Into uaiform to ooSauet PSYOP In altuationa where coBiniintsta are 
axtending their eontrol over a population whose culture la extrinsic to our own, favor- 
able results will be incommensurate with the effort expended, 

A wide discre p ancy exists between what announced US policy concerning 
the Job to be accomplished la counterlnsurseney Is and what that Job in pracUcal mili- 
tary £set consists of on the groond. US policy In Vietnam and Thailand has been to win 
the bsarto and minds of the people and thereby to deny the subversive movements the 
bases of support they must have to win the atruggle. Implicit in the slogan Nrin the 
hearts and minds* Is the Hea of nation buildiog, a tnily mammoth undertakii^ under 
the best of circumstance^^. To the men on the ground, however, the obvious first re- 
quirement is to establish security, and experience in Vietnam clearly shows that PSTOP, 
civic action* and RO support must be tailored to the security requirement. In the field, 
therefore, the policy of winning the hearts and minds translates into military civic ac- 
tion in furtherance of the security mission. Many hearts and minds have doubtless been 
won in both Vietnam and Northeast Thailand* but it appears possible to win the hearts 
and minds of a majority of the people and still lose the war, tf securiqr from enemy 
terror cannot be provided, 

(U) 3. Gains in combat intelligence by S 8FGA in Vietnam between 1965 
and mid- 1967 were achieved for the benefit of US combat units at the expense 
of the internal defense intelligence mission* 

Before the deployment of US combat forces to Vietnam, Special Forces 
tatelligence collection was directed at the local guerrillas and their political/military 
tafrastmcture. Arriving US forces found that conventional combat intelligence methods 
yielded very little and that Special Forces camps were the best sources of Information 
on the enemy. MACV fully nc^olted the combat intelligence potential of 8pe«?ial Forces, 
bit the needs of US field forces were met at the expense of the local interna) defense 
totelligence mission. The Implication of the experience te that, when an insuigency 
reaches the level of inteasi^ that was reached in Vietnam in 1965 and a heavy require- 
ment develops for USASF detechmente and tfieir indigenous asseto to collect and process 
combat Intelligence for US forces, It is essential that professionally qualified intelligence 
augmentation be provided to meet the new requirement and to continue undiminished the 
ongoing intelligence effort directed at the enemy infrastructare. 



US ARMY SPECIAL FORCES IN VICTNAll 

Civilian Irregular Defense Groups Program 

(U) 4. Arcii deTelopment is a sound concept that can be pursued with 
worthwhile results even id: Phase m insurgency. 

Tl» experience of 5 SFQA ^hows clearly that, as camps are opened in 
conte ste d areas, peof^te qttici4y gravltete to the ^Iter of their aecurity perimeters, 
and as the security perimeters are pushed outward through camp strike force opera- 
tions, deification* naturally resulte. In a Phase in insurgency environment, however, 
when ttm Insurgeote have reached the threshold of positional warfare, tfie area develop- 
ment missioo cannot be undertaken In the absence of quick-reaction forces to respond 
to aaajor attacks on the civilian Irregulars by enemy main forcea. 
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(U) 5. Comprehensive long-range planning should be initiated oh, an an- 
nual tnsis as soon as practicable by a Special Forces group with an internal 
defense and area development mission. 

The Introduction in 1966 of an annual planning cycle was a progressive 
step that furthered continuity of operations and more efficient management of assets of 
the CIDG program In conformance with overaJl US objectives la Vietnam. The annual 
Concept oi Operations for the eosuln^f calendar year Is prepared durli^ the second 
Quarter and nubmitted to Commam^^'r, US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(COBCUSMACV) early In the third quarter. This annual plan Is responsive to BfACV 
objectives and strategy and to the realisUc goals perceived by the letter cmpanles and 
operational dficachmcnts !n the four CTZs In consultaUoo with counterpart VNSF and 
ARVN corps ctHnmandcrs and their US advisers (the field-force commanders In I, II, 
and m CTZs). The annual Conceptof Operations relates operations to objectives and 
the resources necessaiy to support operations to budgeUry values. 

Counterpart Relation s 

Jttf^S. Counterpart graft is best controlled ihroujg^ indirect measures. 

Throughout the history of the CIDG program in Vietnam, fpeclal Forces 
have had to contend with the problem of graft by counterparto -graft, that Is, as judged 
by Western standards, this problem has many aspet^U-the clash of US and oriental 
value systems Is one, and the quality of counterpart personnel as professional military 
men Is another. Available evidence Indicates that as the competence and calibre of 
counterpart VNSF personnel have been upgraded through advice and training, the problem 
of graft has diminished In size and Importance. Nonetheless the problem remains. Ex* 
perlence shows that Che quiet application of Indirect controls, rather than the direct 
lace-to-face challenge, enables both parties to remain In good rapport and to get on 
with the mission. 

US Army S)[>ecial Forces Premlsston Training and Deployment 

(U) 7. The ^restructured and team-trained deUchmedt is necessary for 
initial deirioyment to a Vietnam -type internal defense and area development 
mission, but thereafter individual replacement is entirely practical. 

Team Integrity Is a cherished concept among men who have devoted 
themselves lo service In the Special Forces. In the earlier days of the Vietnam con- 
flict, teams trained together, served their TDY tours together, and returned home to- 
gether. It was alleged by some that the concept of teamwork (one lor all and all for 
one), as much as the qualifications of the men, helped get the Job dene. The chaq^over 
lo PCS In late 1964 and the atteodant Individual re|dacement system was InltlaUy feared 
for the deleterious Impact It would have on mission aecomplishmeBt The experience 
since 19S4 shows that the periodic repUcement of one or two men at a Hme in the woric- 
borse A detachments in the CIDG camps has helped, rather than hindered, mission per- 
formance Insofar as It has overcome die problem of earlier years when a carefully 
developed base of rapport with counterparts was suddenly shattered as each team fin- 
ished Its tour. The premisslon-formed a^ team-trained detachment nonetheless re- 
mains essential for unconventional warfare missions In time of general war and offers 
significant advantages for special operations In support of internal-defense assistance 
program. 
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Cohimand, Control, and Coordinatio n 

(U) 8. By any normal standard in mid-1967, the size of S SFGA, the 
breadth of its responsibilities, and the span of control from the demilitarized 
zone (DMZ) to Phu Quoc Island Justified tiie assignment cif a general officer to 
the post of commander. 

(U) 9. Commaid arrangements should clearly designate the second in 
command. 

Special Forces are flexibly oi^ikited and can more easily tiMtn conven* 
Uonal UQlta tailor their command structure to the requirements of their missions and 
the number anc' ranks of av» ^able personnel. ?lie various command oixanlzational ar* 
rangerienUf employed by Special Forces In Vietnam over the years have evidenced this 
flexIblllQf. Whatever the orgunlzatlonal arrangements decided on, however, the second 
in commaixl should be clearly designated as suci.. 

(U) 10. Organizing the more highly specialized activities of a Special 
Forces group deployed in an internal -defense assistance role into a separate 
letter company Is a sound practice. 

Id the largest frame rf reference, all Special Forces operations are 
special Id nature, but experience shows some to he more special than others. The 
grouping of the more specialized activities of 3 S.XiA Into a separate provisional letter 
company in early 1967 facilitated the command adjninistration and support of the activ- 
ities aiKi the personnel assigned to them and rerved especially to further the malo- 
tenaace of *he special security arrangements that attend seosltlvc programs. 

(U) 11* Young A detachment officers are sometimes outmaneuvercd by 
senior noncommissioned officers (NCOs) in the exercise of command. 

Special Forces norm^y seek to r^sr <Mdy senior captains and lieutenants 
to A detachments as commanders and executive offtct rs. The exigencies of Vietnam 
since 1965 have had an Army-wide impart on <tfficer resources, and young captains and 
lieutenants have necessarily been assigned to A .leUchments. Young officers who lack 
experience and maturity find it difficult to establish and maintain discipline within de- 
tachments composed oL senior NCOs with many years of experience In Special Forces 
and mulUple tours in Vietoam. Decsuse of their experience and contacts, senior SCO* 
can make it difflcall for newly arrived officers to assert their author!^. 

Sect or and Subsector Role 

•U) 12. Special Forces should avoid accepting a dual role under two 
commanders. 

The outstanding performance of Special Forces In the sector and sub- 
sector advisory role again demonstrated their versatility and adaptability, but A de- 
tachments should not be put in a position of having to report to their control detach- 
ment for their Special Forces mission and to a non-Special Forces commander for 
another coequal missioo. 
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SUMMARY 



(U) IS. Where CIDG and Regional Forces (RF)/Popular Forces (PF) 
efforts were rombined through B detachments in a sector role, the result 'was 
improved efficiency of combat operations, intelligence collection smd analysis, 
administration, and logistics. 

(U) 14. When, in the sector and subsector roles. Special Forces have 
established adequate security and programs are operating smoothly, Special 
Forces should be promptly replaced by KACV advisory teams. 

Special Forces are a valuable asset capable of performing many types 
of missions. What they can do well is not, however, the test of what they should do, if 
the Army is to benefit to the ftillest from their potential. 

Intelligence 

(U) 15. After 1965, USASFV became the major source of ground combat 
intelligence support for US combat troops. 

By mld-1967 Special Forces, by MACV estimate, were producing 42 
percent of all ground combat inlelligeoce acquired by MACV, 



( to jBlT 16. Despite the excellence of their effort, both Special Forces and 
tlieir professional intelligence augmentation personnel need impri ived training 

in the purposes, methods, techniques, and procedures of the Internal defense 

intelligence mission. 

Operations and Special Operations 

(U) 17. In future CIDG-type programs, Special Forces must expect an 
ancillary role for their irregulars when the conflict attains Type I low^intensity 
proportions and significant numbers of US combat forces become engaged. 

Pressu^^es by the conventional forces to avail themselves of the services 
of the Irregulars will quickly develop. Lest the irregular effort collapse, SpecUl Forces 
must work to retain the organisaiional integrity of the program and the Imicular units 
that sustain it 

^ ) Jef^S. Highly trained irregular light -infantry units are ideally suited 
r long-range reconnaissance and harassment and interdiction missioriS in 
enemy-controlled territory. 



' Since IS64, as Oie CflXS program has matured, a snbstaatlal oomber of 
highly trained Irregular units have been created for special operatVoos. These nalta 
have proved themselves Ideally suited to perform long-range reconnaissaBoe and to 
eoodttct harassment and biterdictlon operations la enemy-eontroUed areas for pertods 
In excess of SO dayj. ftich missions are not what conventionally oigaaised eombat 
forces arc Mrmally prepared to undertake. So usefkil have the CIDG forces been In 
locating lite enemy for allied ground and air forces, that a possible fottire role for 
Special Forces will be to recruit, train, and operationally support and assist Indigenous 
llghl-inlkntry Irregulars to gather Intelligence and locate enemy units la ftiture Type I 
low-Intensity conflicts In developing countries. 
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(U) 19. The piatoon-sized multipatrol reconnaissance pattern of CIDG 
forces is more productive in locating the enemy than the single company - 
sized patrol* 

mn^u.^ ^ .«in"iI^fL^ f the imilUpatrol pattern can. however, be made only in the 
sootext of the availabill^ of m adequate air and ground force reaction eapabili^. 

(U) 20. Reporting by S SFGA of off-site operations in terms of platoon 
and company days of operations would have more accurately reflected the in- 
tensity of the effort and would have permitted meaningful analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of CIDG operations themselves and of CIDG operations in comparison 
with large conventional unit operations. 

Logistics 

(U) 21. The logistic support system for the C!DG program continued to 
function in an outstanding manner. 

Communications 

(U) 22. The e^iansion of effort and proliferation of equipment had led 
in mid- 1967 to a situation therein the Special Forces communications system 
would have benefited from a systems analysis to raUonalize equipment types 
and eliminate unnecessary traffic. 

Medical 

(U) 23. In future CIDG-type programs, it should be ensured at the out- 
set, by a US-host-country agreement if necessary, that adequate medical 
treatmeiA will be provided to casualties among the irregulars. 

Civic Action/Psychological Operations and Revolutionary 
Development Support [ ' 

(U ) JgT 24. The abuse of CA/PSYOP and RD support for intelligence pur- 
poses discredits the entire nation-building effort in the eyes of the people 
whose loyalUes such programs are intended to win. 

_ . Intelligence personnel who most uaprofesslonally reveal their true in- 

terests when conducting chrlc action and PSYOP not onlv uncover themselves hut in tfie 
iww^s discredit the legiUmate purposes of CA/PSYOP programs. It is one thit« to 
view inteUigenee as an important by-product of CA/PSTOP/RD support programii. It 
Is ^te another to view such programs only as 9 necessary but Intrlnslcallv valueless 
cover for Intelligence ftiaetlons. 

Conversion and Turnover 

(U) 25. In sharp contrast to the earlier period, experience since 1964 
clearly demonstrates that •turnover* can be successful when carefidly fdanned 
and time-phased executed and when continued support is arrai^ed. 

9 C@?> 
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•SUMMARY 



THAILAND 

Role of US Army Special Forces 

{}^ jeT^26. The 46th PF Co is the principal US instrument for coonterinsur- 
gency lratnir< of the RTA. 

By sssigniQg a Special Forces compsay to train the Royal Thai Amy 
instead of addii« individual peraoonel to the Joint US MUitary Advisory Group, the US 
Military Assistance Conunand gained a co o tiosency special warfare eaiiablli^. 

(y) jfi^Xl. The noninvolvement of US Army personnel in Thai Army coun* 
ter guerrilla operations in Northeast and South (peninsular) Thailand mini- 
mizr^ the feedback of information on the adequacies and inadequacies of the 
Special Forces training programs. 



Combined Operations 

^(ff)^28. In future combined C^cial Forces programs the Army should 
seek clear agreement beforehand with the host government on support ar- 
rangements for the combined forces* 
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Lack of such an sgreenent In ThAlland pos«9d suhstutial problems 
when die combined U8ASF and RTASF began to execute tiieir mission. 



Jgf 29. By mid-1967 the 46th SF Co had succeeded in achieving efficient 
^^mmand control cf counterguerrilla tr^dning for RTA units. 

Intelligence 

(y) fgf 30. The lack of internal defense intelligence training for the RTA 
^Constitutes a weakness in the US training effort. 

The problems Involved here are formidable and comprtse a mix of 
Thai government aLd US Mission sensitivities and Thai and US government policies. 
Nonetheless, the critical Importance of Intelligence to successful oounterlnsurgency 
operations requires that host-country ground forces possess an ade*]aate capability to 
perform the internal defense Intelligence mission when committed to eounteifguerrllla 
operatioiis. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

(U) This RAC study of US Army Special Forces (USASF) operations is 
the third concerning US advisory assisUnce to mainland Southeast Asian nations 
struggling with the problems of insurgency. -Case Study of US Counterinsur- 
gency Operations in Laos, 1955-1962 (U)," RAC.T-435/ was published in Sep- 
tember 1964, and •US Army Special Forces Operations under the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Groups Program in Vietnam. 1961-1964 (U),** RAC-T-477.* 
in April 1966. 

(U) The present study is in a broad sense a continuation of the work begun 
several years ago and with reject to Vietnam resumes at the information cut- 
off date for the earlier work. The objective of this follow-on effort has been to 
reconstruct and analyze the recent operaUonal experience of USASF and other 
similar advisory deUchments assigned to train, advise, assist, and support 
internal defense forces in mainland Southeast Asia, in order to extract lessons 
applicable to planning, training, and the development of doctrine for future 
operations of a similar nature. 

(U) One important reason for undertaking this study was>h:U, since the 
late 1950's, US responses to communist aggression in mainland Southeast Asia 
have had the unfortunate appearance oi fragmenUUon and imperfect coordina- 
tion. At the same time^ communist subversive operations in the area, although 
perhaps also fragmented and less than perfectly coordinated, have nonetheless 
appeared to be the outgrowth of a comprehensive strategy for the region as a 
whole. Whether this is indeed the case is not the issue. What is imporunt is 
that, from the point of view of Free World resistance to Indirect aggression in 
Southeast AsU, it is possible to ascribe a unity of identity to all the insurgent 
movements. This identity inheres in the fact that the insurgent movements are 
all communist in nature and are all supported and controlled from places external 
to their areas of occurrence. It is in this sense that this study considers that 
a regional conflict is in fact being waged in mainland Southeast Asia by communist 
forces. 

(U) Although cast in this general frame, this study approaches the subject 
at a low level of .-purity classification. The analysis is focused on the exper- 
ience of US Army advisory personnel, primarily Special Forces, as imple- 
menters of US policies to counter communist subversive warfare through advice 
and assistance to various gromd forces with assigned internal defense missions 



to South Vietnam and Thailand. The study group is well aware that »>ini>„H 

'""r"* Sou^. Vietnam ;i TSLd In"^te^^^ 

even i^, those countries. o»her than ground forces are engaged, the ;t«f«i- 
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developing regions of the world may be deduced 
SCOPE 



or the study. 
RESEARCH EFFORT 



Forces organizaUon and operations in mainland Southeast AsiaT "P**^"" 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

(U) The study is divided into three parts. Part I deals with US ASF advisory 
operations in Vietnam in the period October 1964-mid-1967. To enable this re- 
port to serve as a sequel to RAC-T-477,* the chapters in Ft I follow closely in 
title and order the chapters of the earlier document. Part n covers* USASF 
operations in Thailand during the period 1962-1967. Part m presents an over- 
view and assessment of the total USASF experience in mainland Southeast Asia 
in advisory, training, and support activities with indigenous interral defense 
forces. It also sets forth some implications of the recent USASF experience 
for Army planning, training, and doctrine for possible future US assistance to 
less developed countries involved in the defense of national linity against sub- 
version and insurgency. The overview and assessment are essentially conclusory 
in nature, and, although the authors consider that the judgments set forth are 
warranted by the analyses in Pts I and II, the analyses and findings of the earlier 
studies were freely used in shaping the exposition. 

(U) the authors hope that the format wilt prove convenient to all readers 
from the aspects of their varying degrees of interest in the whole report or 
particular interest in certain portions and the amount of time they wish to de- 
vote to it. 

(U) Part I. Chapter 2 briefly reviews the operations of Special Forces in 
Vietnam before the period under study and sets forth the factual record from 
redesignation as 5 SFGA, on 1 October 1964, to 31 July 1967. Chapters 3.to IS 
deal with separate group activiUes or functions. These chapters may be read 
selectively or in order. 

(U) Part n. Chapters IS to 19 discuss Special Forces activities in Thai- 
land, 1962-1967, in the context of the insurgent threat and the assets and organi- 
zation for counterinsurgency of the Royal Thai Government. They should be 
read in sequence, although persons f^imiliar with the context need not devote 
much time to Chaps. 15 to 17. 

(U) Part m. Chapter 20, •Overview and Outlook in Southeast Asia," offers 
a projection and a recapitulation of the analyses contained in Chaps. 3 to 19 
that lead to the conclusions. Having read the Summary, the reader who wishes 
only to gain a general knowledge of the analyses supporting the conclusions 
should then read Chap. 20. For a general reading, however, the reacter should 
continue with Chap. 2, then read succeeding chapters of interest and Chap. 20 
in order. 
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Chapter 2 

mSTORY OF THE CIVILIAN IRREGULAR DEFENSE 
GROUPS PROGRAM, OCTOBER 1964.JUNE 1967 



GROUP STATUS AND EXPANSION 

{ 

(U) On 1 October 1964 US Army Pacific Command (USARPAC) redesig- 
nsited the US Army Special Forces Vietnam (USASFV) as 5th Special Forces 
Group, Airborne (5 SFGA). Much more than a change of name was involved. 
The date marks the t>eginning of the transformation of Special Forces in Viet- 
nam to group status with an authorized strength of 1297 on a permanent change 
of station (PCS) basis. 

(U) These changes resulted from a number of decisions taken at different 
levels after the commanding officer USASFV had submitted a request on 1 March 
1964 for additional detachments (including C detachments) that would bring 
USASFV to group strength. Consideration, unrelated at first to this request, 
had also been given to changing the system of deploying detachments to Vietnam 
from the 6- month temporary duty (TDY) tour to a PCS tour of 1 year. The De- 
partment of Defense resolved both questions by instructing the Commander, US 
Military Assistance Cbmmand, Vietnam (OOMUSMACV) to request a US Sk>ecial 
Forces group on PCS. On 6 August 1964 the Department of the Army specified 
the Sth Special Forces Group at Ft Bragg, N. C, for assignment to USARPAC 
for duty in Vietnam. The |^se-in was to be completed by 1 April 1965. 

JiBf^ On the effective date, 1 October 1964, the S SFGA, commanded by COL 
John H. Spears, consisted of 5 B and 44 A detachm«ts. Total strength was 951 
officers and men, about one- third of them on PCS. By 31 December 1964 the 
group was approaching TOE strength (see Fig. 1). Four C detachments had 
arrived; personnel numbered 1227, almost two-thirds of them on PCS. The C 
detachments replaced the B detachments at the tour corps headquarters; this 
permitted the B detachments to be employed at an intermediate level of control 
where they could devote more attention to fewer A detachments and exercise a 
degree of control over Civilian Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG) operations that 
had not previously been possible. II Corps had been the worst example of an 
overextended span of controL Hie B detachment at Pleiku had 20 CIDG camps 
under its control, more by a factor of 5 than the number normally used In plan- 
ning. 
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Beyond TOE 

(U) Early in 1965 a eignificant number of B and A detachments were as- 
signed a second, coequal, advisory mission by MACV as sector and subsector 
advisers. The commanding officer 5 SFGA considered that deUchments assigned 
this mission ought to have civil affairs and PSYOP augmentation and on S March 
submitted a Troop Unit Change Request (TUCR) asking, among other changes, 
for an increase in such specialists. This was approved, and to implement the 
TUCR promptly USARPAC was directed to provide 38 CA/PSYOP personnel on 
TPY for 90 days. 

[ U ) jp)^ Secretary of Defense McNamara visited Vietnam in Jtily 1965 and was 
Vsufficiently impressed with the performance of USASF detachments that he author- 
ized an increase of 24 A detachments, if considered necessary by COMUSMACV, 
and ftirther authorized that the buildup be accomplished by the Interim use of 
detachments from the 1st Special Forces Croup, Airborne (1st SFGA) on CNcinawa 
until they could be replaced by PCS teams. Surveys made in all four Corps 
Tactical Zones (CTZs) to determine new CIDG camp locations established a re- 
quirement for 5 more B and 24 more A detachments. On 24 August 1965, 5 SFGA 
submitted a TUCR for this increase, which would raise the total of B detach- 
ments to 16 and A detachments to 72. On 31 December 1965 actual strength wab 
at 1828, 531 more than a normal group, with 4 C, 11 B, and 62 A de^chments. 
Although this was 5 B and 10 A detachments short of the approved TUCR in- 
crease, compared with a TOE Special Forces group it was 1 B detachment short 
and 14 A detachments over. The transition from TDY to PCS was almost com- ^ 
plete. Fifty-two cf the A detachments were on PCS. Only 173 officers and men 
were in a TDY status. 

(U) With the buildup and the transition to PCS, team integrity suffered. R 
was no longer practicable to replace a detachment with another, carefully trained 
and area oriented, from Ft Bragg. During the third quarter of 1965 individual 
replacements began to arrive for the first PCS detachments that had deployed 
to Vietnam in 1964. To lessen the impact of a large turnover of key personnel 
vithin a brief period, a system of in-country rotation was adopted to provide 
eome depth of experience in group headquarters and in most detachments. 
( 0) JfiJ By mid- 1966, 5 SFGA's strength had risen to more than 2600. The 
additional detachments authorized by Secretary McNamara the previous year 
were all tn-country. The group totaled 5 C, 16 B, and 76 A detachments. On 
31 December 1966 group strength had reached 2745, with a total of 80 A detach- 
ments. Despite its continued growth the group was seriously undermanned in 
the spring of 1967 because it had had to form more units to carry out new mis* 
aions assigned by BIACV. Additional special operations, reaction force, and 
mobile strike units required more A detachments, whereas the operational 
planning and administrative an* logistic suiq;x)rt incident to q>ecial operations 
placed increasing demands on the staff sections. The additional detachments 
were created from personnel within the group. As a result most A detachments 
^with thepnXv and border* surveillance missions were under strength. 

JIB) On 11 January 1967, S SFGA submitted a modified table of organiza- 
^ tion and equipment (MTOE) that provided for a total strength of 3226. It called 
for 80 A detachments of 14 men each, SO three- man rpdar teams, and another 
lettered company^Oo E— already activated as a provisional unit under which 
special operations on to were grouped. Headquarters and headquarters company 
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and the sigo^ company were also significantly increased. This MTOE foiled 
to receive formal approval, but MACV and the Department of the Army recog. 
Bised the personnel needs of 5 SFGA in relation to the missions assigned, and 
authorizations were made to permit group strength to rise above 8000. Table 
1 charts the growth of S SFGA in relatton to the growth of the CID6 program. 



MISSIONS 

^^JCfUk 1967 the Vietnamese Sk>ecial Forces (VNSF) command, the counter- 
part of 5 SFGA, consisted of the followii^ in addition to the headquarters ele- 
ment: 

Headquarters and service company 

8k>ecial Forces group of 4 C, 12 B, and 73 A deUchments 

Airborne ranger battalion 

filial Forces Training Center (Doi« Ba Thin) 

Signal company 

Project Delta 

Wi** some exceptions, such as Projects Sgma and Omega, the 5 SFGA has 
carried cut its missions as advisers to VNSF operational and control detach- 
ments, which exercise command of CIDG forces. The missions have not changed 
signif icanUy since 1964, although emphasis and scope and specialization of ef- 
fort in carrying them out have changed markedly. 
( O) Jf'f ^ autumn of 1964 5 SFGA had the followii^ missions: 
V (a) To advise, assist, train, and support the VNSF in developing their 
capabilities in counterinsurgency and unconventioial warfare. 

(b) With VNSF to establish bases, as recommended by corps commanders 
and Senior Advisers and approved by OOMUSMACV, aloi« the western land bor- 
der from which border surveillance and control operations can be conducted to 
block major VC iafiltraUon routes. 

(c) With VNSF to organize, train, and equip CIDG strike forces for c^era- 
tions against the secret war zones and major bases of the VC. 

(d) With VNSF to establish bases, as recommended by corps commanders 
and Senior Advisers and approved by OOBCUSMACV, from which to disrupt VC 
infiltration along known VC corrictors. 

(e) To plan, support, and participate in specUl operationi> as directed by 
ODMUSMACV. 

\U ) j(qr A mission statement da;ed S Blarch 1965* repeated these missions, 
^with some slight alteration, as tasks under "the counterinsurgency mission* 
and added another: 

(f ) To assist the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) government (GVN) in establishing 
cmitrM in VC-dominated areas by enlisting the active and wiUii« support of the 
p^lejhis capability is an integral part of all the aforementioned activities. 

(U) 4^1 Doctrinal guidance was developed within the group duri]« the second 
quarter of IMS and was approved by OOMUSBIACV after a special briefiK on 
aOJkine. II held: ^ ^ 
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• • • that U8ASF reaoureet will be employed in mitsloM which (1) will exert con* 
etaat, versatile, offenaive preaaure agaiaat the \\C ia areaa where ARVN [Army, Republic 
of Vietaam] ia not preaeat la atreagth, (2) will interdict VC movement acroaa international 
boundarlea, (3) will, by quick reaponae, prevent VC takeover of critical areaa, and (4) 
will aaaiat in extending government control; (b) that Special Forcea become the 'Spear- 
head* of rural reconatruction with eflorte being made in I and II CTZ LCorpa Tactical 
Zone] to graviute towards diatrict capiul towns and then outward to remote areas. This 
In effect rejecu the previous airhe jd concept where the land linkHip too frequently failed 
Id aMterialize.' 
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/fif Some of these mission statements are a little misleading with respect 
to the actual operattms conducted in 1964 and 1965. The? Imply that CIDG strike 
forces were principally engaged ia attacking VC Cand later North Vietnamese 
Army (NVA) Main Force units in their secret bases and war zones and inter* 
dieting enemy cross-border and north* south infiltration. Actually, the Main 
Force secret bases and war zones were quite safe from attack until the US 
divisions began to arrive in 1965, although successful operations had been car* 
ried out against local VC bases and staging areas. It is difficult to believe that 
MACV seriously ntertained the idea that CIDG strike forces, lightly armed, 
with no tactical organization above the company, and short on good platoon and 
squad leaders, could operate successfully In areas that ARVN strictly avoid|Bd. 
, This mission was only feasible for speci'd operations units in coi^unctlon with 
strong conventional forces. After 5 SFGA had orgaoiized and trained the special 
operatio&is units and US condbat units had arrived, penetration of the war zones 
could and did begin. 

(U) Few camps along the border appear to have discovered much sigiiifl* 
cant enemy cross-border movement, let alone to have seriously Interfered with 
it The camps were too far apart, particularly along die Laotian border, to 
constitote more than a notsance to the enemy, who easily moved between them. 
Nor was enemy movement along the interior corridors seriously disrupted by 
the strike forces of the camps^and for the same reason. The enemy In transit 
moved at night and easily aivoided CIDG efforts to interdict his multiple trails. 

(U) The contribution <rf the USASF/VNSF/CIDG toward defeatli« VC and 
KVA Mala Force unito lay not In attompting to engage and defeat them, but In 
finding them for conventional forces. The natural antagonist of CIDG strike 
forces**the VC they fooght^were the local guerrillas in each camp's opera- 
tional area. The missions as assigned in 1964 were not materially chsinged In 
1966 and 1967, but all of them could actually be carried out, with the tempo In* 
creasing quarterly, as the special assets required were developed. 

Area Development 

{O) ^ Durii« 1964-1967 the CIDG program continned to be the prtncipal task 
ofSsiPGA. This embraced advising and asslstiiig VNSF counterpart detachments 
to organize and train strike forces of volunteer Irregulars, constructing the for* 
tified camps from which they operated, accompanyii« and advising the VMSF 
and strike forces on counterguerrllla operations, and providing logistic and 
financial support for the whole program. Area development, particularly among 
the Montagnards, had been stressed at first, back In 1962, but early In 1963 as 
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MACV was taking over the program the emphasis shifted to border surveillance. 
Many area development sites in the interior were closed out, and new camps 
were constructed near the Laotian and Cambodian bottlers. 
fv ) ISf^The term ''area development* has fallen into disuse. It is synonymous 
with stabilization operations^ or what in Vietnam is now called Revolutionary 
Development (BD) (and in 196S was known as Rural ReconstructionX but.on a 
small scale in an isolated and often sparsely populated operational area of per- 
haps 150 sq ml, usually in VC-controlled territory. Centered in such a Tactical 
Area of Operational Re^nsibllity (TAOR) was the camp with its strike force 
of three or four companies under the command of the VNSF detachment com* 
mauder, who was advised, assisted, and supported by a USASF A detachment. 
The mission was to destroy or drive out the VC and, in combination with civic 
action and PSYOP, to win the villagers over, thus assisting the CVN to regain 
control and restore the local economy. When this was accomplished, or nearly 
00, it was time for the A detachment to turn over the assets to local GVN author- 
ities, to convert the strike force to RF/PF if practical, aiid to move on to a 
newslt<^. 

(U) CIDG area development activities before 5 SFCA was formed were 
complemental to but usually apart from GVN pacification programs, which tar- 
geted on well-populated areas. The CIDG did the same thing in the TAORs of 
many remote camps where there were no government programs. Early in 1965 
each A detachment camp was categorized in a pacification phase (clearing, se- 
curing, development) in accordance with the Rural Reconstruction program. 
A detachments in areas relatively secure were augmented by a CA/PSYOP ^ 
lieutenant and one NCO. This was when A detachments were being assigned the 
Mbsector mission, which thoroughly involved them with Rural Reconstruction 
at the district level. A few B detachments were assigned the sector advisory 
mission and were similarly involved at province level. Thus, as GVN paciflca- 
ttoB resources increased and programs expanded with US Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) support and intensified into RD, the former more 
independent pacification activities of S|>eclal Forces merged with and were in 
direct support of GVN programs. 

(U) to the spring of 1967 few members of the 5 SFGA had heard of the old 
term 'area development.* A striking aspect of the CIDG program since 1964, 
however, is the persistence of the old conc^ in practice. When a new camp 
site is opened in a VC-controlled area abandoned by the inhabitants (e.p*, Bunard 
in m CTZ in March 1967), the inhabitants begin to return within a few days. 
The A detachment and its VNSF counterparts are f^ced with a refugee problem-* 
people who have come to the new camp to escape VC control. They are in need 
Qt food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and means to earn a livelihood. The 
area development cycle has t>egun-to end, it is hoped, with the reestabllshment 

ra Tiable community controlled by and loyal to the GVN. 
Iff^The debriefing report, dated 31 May 1967,^ made by the CO 5 SFGA on 
limpiishlog command, summarized the major missions assigned to the group 
by MACV as follows: 

a. Advise and assist VNSF Ua the CIDG Program]. 

b. Execute the duties of sector and siibsector advisers la those provinces deslg- 
aated by COMUSMACV. 






e. Conduct special operaticxia as directed. 

d. Collect^ process and disseminate intellisence. 

e. Ccaduct MACV Recondo School for the training of FWMAF [Free World Mili- 
tary Assistance Forces] personoel In long range reconnaissance teclmiques. 

Q^}(8)rEven in summary form these statements reflect the emphasis on in- 
telligence and special operations that t>ecame a characteristic of the CIDG pro- 
gram beginning with the US combat force buildup in 1965. Yet, at the beginning 
of the third quarter of 1967, 64 of 79 A detachments in 5 SFGA were located in 
^CnXi camps (see Fig. 2). Of these, 36 had the single CIDG (the old area de- 
nlopment) mission without border sunreillance. In the quarterly report all 28 
Amps with the border mission were also shown as having the CIDG mission. 
(^JjW^ Actually there were a few camps (e.g., iCham Due) in vlrfjially unpopu- 
a sd border areas, but most of the border- surveillance camps were concerned with 
nrea development and some In the Delta with the subsector mission, intensively. 
Despite the growing emphasis on special operations and the production of com- 
bat intelligence after mid- 1965, area development (no matter by what name it 
is called) within an initially hostile environment, but apart from the central 
purely military struggle between US and other FWMAF forces and Main Force 
VC/NVA units, continued to be the basic role of Special Forces in Vietnam. 
Other missions and the development of special assets to perform them have been 
an outgrowth of area development (CIDG) operations. 

Impact of the US Combat Presence 

(U) The growth of 5 SFGA was stimulated and the priorities of missions 
were shifted by the changing character of the war in I, n, and ni CTZs, where 
the increasing US presence began to impact on the CIDG program in the 
third quurter of 1965. Arriving US ground-combat units were severely handi- 
capped In their confaict of q[>erations. The language obsUcle and the 'round- 
^e* problem made ground reconnaissance and the collection of irt^ligence 
difficult for anits suddenly thrust into an unfamiliar combat environment. US 
unit commanders soon realized that a CIDG camp was a primary source of local 
information. They soon learned that guides, Interpreters, scouts/trackers, and 
oaptive interrogators could be found in CIDG camps and that the strike force 
eompantes^provided that their special aptitudes were exploited and they were 
not expected to perform in all respects lilce a US infantry company^could be 
useful adjuncts to US search-and-destroy operations. 

; (V) A Mew Bole . Recognition of in« capability, actual and potential, of the 
CIDG program to meet the increasing intelligence needs of MACV and the field 
forces led to the professionaliasation of the 5 SFGA intelligence effort in 1967 
by a large augmmtaUon of IhteUigence Corps specialisU. It also lent impetus 
to increased use of special operations units to perform long-range reconnais- 
nance patrols In support of FWMAF operations. The first such unit^ Project 
Delta^ kid become operational toward the end of 1964; Omega and Sigma were 
:organised In CY66. V.'^'^-;^':-^'^' ^^v. V.-^^ 

<U) The recognition of CIDG capabilities coupled with the growii« need 
of US eondiat forces fbr comliat intelligence also led to the formation of addi- 
tional Mobile Strike (MDCE) Force companies and combat- reconnaissance pla- 
toons (CRPs) and to improved procedures for the whole intelligence cycle. US 
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forces With their traditional reliance on overwhelmii^ firepower became the 
chief consumers of 5 SFGA intelligence collection. Committed to operations 
ajinst an elasive enemy difficult to find and fix. their inteUigence requirements 
» »na|«iliary role for the 5 SFGA: to provide intelligence on the shifting 
locations of the enemy and to develop contact in Joint operations so thstt the de- 
m **' could be brought to bear. In n and 

m CTZs the camp strike forces came more and more under inlirect US opera- 
ttonal control. 

(U) OULeiLBenefits. The buildup of US forces helped the CIDC program in 

S^^Sit 1 1Sf.?*!'*!' 5 SFGA for the period ending 
30 September 1965' lists the foUnwii^: 

.k! JJf ^""T ^^'nee*" ""PPort to assist ia the eoB8tructi<» of CIDC camps: 

»«. f T*" ♦"nP'oywew M ■ecurlty elements during the cooduct of 

area assessments to select new CIDC sites: v«w.ui,i « 

jc) Combined US combat force/CIDG clear and bold aperations that will allow tho 
establishment of CIDG camps ia previously denied areas ■"'^ 
(d) Increased hel".opier 8un>ort for CIDG airmobile operations; 

develJ^ hv r?S^li*"^." l^P'^y"*" " reaction forces to exploit opportunities 
developed by CIDC operations and to relieve CIDC troops or camps mderlttack. 

an iniSi iT ^-f"!:. ^^Bi. They stemmed invariably from 

i!^"**^"* P»rt US commanders at all levels of 

CIDG program, its command structure and the role of USASF 
.operational detachments, and the capabUities and limitations of irregulars The 
most common mistakes of commanders and staff officers were to equate a 
^JZVi^T^IV^^.^ "^"^'y ~»P*"y »s«"nie St ODG 

SrSSi S>m:^'* • '"'^"•^ ^^^^^'"^ automaticaUy came under 

Sector and Sibsector Advisory Mission 

1- loiyi * «»n»q«e coequal mission assignment to certain A and B deUchments 
to 1965 demonstrated their versatility. In the auhimn of 2964 MACV and 5 SFGA 
St? *? Poeticality of assigning the subsector advisory mission on a coequS 
basis to A detachments in CIDG camps. The MACV subsector advisory proT 
gram was at that_time a relatively recent development. The 103 MACV teams 
in place by the end of 1964 had proved their worth, and MACV wished to bV^Sen 
the coverage as rapidly as practicable. Because of their seU-defcnse capability 
i^^^i" Forces detachments were though 

tobe better equipped tor the Usk in insecure districts largely controUedby the 

MAr^?.iJI!!L'lK**'*!*""'? P*'*"* ^ detachment in the dual role, 
Jl^n / ~ ~*»«e«t*" mission to appropriately sibuted A deUchments 

detachments were even assigned to subsectors without 
a^coequal CIDC mission, to certain provinces in m and IV CTZs, where most 

S^il>r?!f >f A detachment commanders, the 

control B detachments were assigned the sector advisory mission. The mission 
or an A detachment commander in this assignment was to advise and assist the 

^ ^^^^e *«« e"P»oyment of bis re! 
gional and popiUar forces. As a sector adviser a B detachment commander had 
a Similar mission in reUUon to the sector commander (province chief) 



, ,\ c i mr i >tiiTrar ~ ^"^ 

^ ®^ October 1965 5 B detachments had coequal missions and 38 A de- 

tachJhents were asstgned the subsector mission. The number of detachments 
assigned these missions peaked In the first quarter of 1966 (7 B and 41 A de 
tsKhments) and thereafter declined. At the end of June 1967 there were 4 B 

I'fnt?* tn*lt-?'"*?^^*°.*!f*^***' * ^^^^ ""^ companies (C detach- 
ments) in the four CfZs had no responsibility with respect to these missions 
?K K^* performance of their A and B detachments in carrying them out On 
the whole the performance was very good, but A deUchments were clearly bet- 
cl^.trii!!?l aij more effective in carrying out the subsector mission when 
controlled by a B detachment charged with the sector advisory mission. 

(U) The combination of the coequal control/sector missions of B detach- 
ments and coequal CTDG subsector missions of A detachments under them was 
most productive Ui the Delta where the US troop presence did not impact^toe 
contest, despite the ARVN presence, was for the most part between^' Sa- 
mllitary forces and local VC units. In these clrcumstawes the B detaSiSS 
commanders were in a position to plan and coordinate the operations of all 
. and RF PF umts in a province, based on an inte^ated intelligence sys- 
tem Detach nents B.41 at Moc Hoa in Kien Tuong Province, B.42S^u Joe 

l?M„'m°^"r S"* ^'^^ CSi*> Lan»» *» Phong Province- 

aU in IV CTZ-were able to operate most effectively in this way. 

NEW AND IMPROVED CAPABILITIES 
C ombat- Rec otroissancc Pla toons 

Li?^**! formation of CRP units of 34 men began during the first quarter 
of 1965, one to each camp. It took some time to send so many platoons to Dong 
Ba Thin to receive special training at the VNSF training center under Project 
Delto instructors, but they became the elite unit of each camp and measurably 
increised the effectiveness of strike force operations. In most camps a CRP 
squadwas attached to a regular strike force patrol, usually of company strength 
Irl^f f requenUy employed as a unit, but elementi were of^i/.sS' 

«S r ^ ^^^^ or to adjust^ 

ttllery fire and air strikes. In July 1966 the decision was taken to expand CRP 
strength to two per CIDG camp. ^k*' 

j^ile St rike Forces 

( IZ ^7 V^^^^ CIDG program during the 1961-1964 period 

^.^1 ! *" "P'Wfty to reinforce the garrison of a Mmp 

unde- attack or to commit additional force* to exploit a successful patrol con- 
tact. !h June 1965 OOMUSMACV approved the creation of a smaU res«S^e7wce 

*» lone-tange patrolling, reinforcement, and 
Jn?^iS * Thes« multipurpose reaction forces, called -MKE Forces,' were 

iS^J?"''** "^J^ °' A MKE Force was also organized 

at Nha Trang under the operational control ol the commander. 5 SFGA They 
consisted of a headquarters ar<d three companies with a total strength 594 
Each company was composed of three infantry platoons, a weapons platoon, and 
a reconnaissance platoon and had a total strei«th of 198. They were trained to 
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a tactical competence beyond that of a CIDG strike force company. An A de- 
tachme^^tUlly without VNSF counterparts, was assigned to each MKE Force. 
\0 ) JfijAU personnel were eventually airborne-qualified lor prestige and pay 
purposes rather than for fulfillment of a real tactical requirement, although 
three parachute operaUons were carried out during the first half of 1967. The 
addition of these reaction forces increased the operational potential of all A 
detachment camps, since the MKE Force could be committed whenever a CIDG 
strike force developed a contact worth exploiting. It also created combat situa- 
tions, formerly rare, where the B detachment commander and sometimes the 
Stpecial Forces company commander appropriately assumed operational com- 
mand. The MKE Forces were found so useful that more companies were cre- 
ated. By 1&67 a total of 19 were authorized. 

Mob ile Guerrilla Forces 

XC)rl>u*ing the last quarter of 1966 a Mobile Guerrilla Force (MGF) was 
ed under the lettered company in each CTZ. An MGF consisted of an A 
detachment, a mobile guerrilla company of 150, and a CRP-a total of 196. They 
were to operate in enemy* controlled territory for periods^ in excess of 30 days, 
establishing their own secret patrol bases from which to conduct reconmi^ssance 
aril combat operaUons against VC/NVA forces. Four more MGFs were formed 
during the first months of 1967, but in the early summer of that year the dis- 
tinction between a MKE Force company and an MGF began to disappear. Their 
organizational structure and capabilities were much the same. Company cbm- 
* manders began to use either one for reaction force and mobile guerrilla mis- 
sions, and later in the year 5 SFGA adopted the practice of referring to both 
MKE Force ano MGF operations as MKE Force operations. 

S>pecial Operations ^ 

(U) The need for specially organized and ^rained uniU to perform intel- 
ligence-gathering missions in enemy-controlled areas increased with the build- 
up of US combat forces that began in the spring of 1965. As the capacity of US 
forces to launch mo: e and larger operations grew, the requirements for intel- 
ligence on which to base them and for i\e recovery of prisoners of war increased. 
As the enemy responded with his own buildup, the desirability of harassing and 
interdir!tUig his bases and war zones increased. 
f 0\ (iST Tl»e first unit specifically trained to perform special operations, bow- 
\^ ^er,'^was Project DelU, organized in 1964. When it became operational in De- 
cember after a long period of training it consisted of six reconiaissance/hunter- 
killer teams of eight VNSF and two USASF and a reaction force of the 91st Abn 
Ranger Bn of three companies. By 1967 Project Delta had ejq»uded to 16 re- 
connaissance teams composed offou^^ TNSFand two USASF, ei^troadrunner teams, 
and a reaction force of six companies. The pattern of operations consisted of 
infiltrating teams by helicopter at dusk or after dark into a VC-controUed area, 
without benefit of lights or ground reception party. At first the teams were 
limited to reconnaissance and were withdrawn if discovered. They evolved Into 
hunter-killer teams after a decision to allow them to continue operations pro- 
vided that comact had been safely broken and to attack small targets that they 
could handle without help. Missions were assigned by MACV/ Joint General 
Staff (JGS) based on recommendations from the commandite g^eral (CG) VNSF 
and CO 5 SFGA. 
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In October 1966 the previously formed special operations units Sigma 
aod Omega were committed to this concept. They operated under the operational 
control of I and n Field Forces, Vietnam. USASF personnel commanded these 
assets without VNSF participation or the use of ARVN reaction assets. Each 
project consisted of eight roadrunner teams of four indigenous personnel and 
eight reconnaissance teams of two USASF and four natives. Reaction forces 
consisted of three MIKE Force companies. 

Intelligenc e 



jCflflXiring CY67 the intelligence staff sections at group and company levels 



underwent a metamorphosis involving the addition of personnel and a reorgani- 
zation of effort. Because of the enlarging scope of the intelligence function, three 
new subsections were created in the group S2 section. A Counterintelligence 
Branch, Collection Branch, and a Source Control Office were added tu the Order 
of Battle and Administrative Branches. During April and May 196Y a military 
Intelligence detachment of 110 specialists <irrived to give enormo^^s impetus 
to the scope and sophistication of the group's intelligence capability. Augmen- 
tation personnel were integrated with Special Forces personn<3l to staff the In- 
telligence Analysis Center (lAC) at group and each company headquarters. 
Collection and counterintelligence specialists were used to upgrade those ac- 
tivities at A and B detachments. 



COMMAND AND CONTROL 



<y ^ ifZf* The command relations of 5 SFGA within MACV and in relaUon to the 
ARVN command structure continued after 1 October 1964 as before until the 
US buildup demanded a change. Operational control of USASF detichments in 
each CTZ was vested in the Corps Senior Adviser, who was collocated with his 
counterpart, the ARVN corps commander. The 5 SFGA came under the com- 
mand of US Army Support Command, Vietnam [later redesignated US Army, 
Vietnam (USARV)], but COMUSMACV retained operational controL 

(U) In May 1965 HQ m Marine Amphibious Force (m MAF) was activated 
in I CTZ. In August HQ Task Force Alpha, soon redesignated I Field Force, 
Vietnam (I FFORCEV), was activated in H CTZ, and in March 1966 VL FFORCEV 
was formed in in CTZ. To the conunanding generals of these forces COMUSMACV 
assigned the additional duty of senior adviser to the ARVN corps commander. 
The former Corps Senior Advisers remained as deputies except in IV CTZ, 
where these changes did not occur because no US field force was deployed. 

(U) Confusion arose when US field forces assigned operational areas that 
Included CIDG camps to subordinate units. US commanders and their staffs 
did not understand that USASF detachments were in a supporting and advisory 
role it) CIDG forces and attempted to issue orders through them to the ARVN 
camp commanders without prior arrangement with the corps commanders. 
This was the cause of some trouolesome incidents until the Corps Senior Ad- 
visers published detailed instructions. 
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Changes^within the Group 

(U) In the third quarter of 1966 the commander of S SFGA restructured 
the command section. The post of group executive officer was eliminated and 
the conunand was reorganized uiider three deputy commanding officers (DCOs): 
one for Onrnterinsurgency, one for Administration and Logistics, and one for 
8|;>ecial Operations. At about this time a Comptroller Section, Incorporating 
the CIDG Finance Office, a Judge Advocate General Section, ana a Staff Engi- 
aeer Section, were also created. In December 1966 the S5 section was redesig- 
nated the Revolutionary Development Support Activity (RDSA) to emphasize 
USASF support of the GVN pacification program. In mid- 1967 the system of 
organization of the command section under three DCOs was ^Kftn^oiyffl by the 
new commanding officer, COL J. F. Ladd, who preferred the system of one 
DCO and a group executive officer* 



TECHNIQITES AND DEVELOPMENTS 



Lo gistics 

{y) iPTThe unique Parasol Switchback logistics system centered in the Coun- 
terinsurgency aipport Office (CISO) in Okinawa continued to operale, but as 
US Army logistic support facilities in Vietnam increased with the buildup of 
US forces it became more and more practicable for 5 SFGA to obtain common- 
user items of all classes of supplies from in-country sources through arrange- 
ments with USARV. Eventually shipments from out of country will probably be 
limited to items peculiar to the CIDG program. 

(U) Logistic support within the group was partly decentralized and ren- 
dered more flexible by establishing Forward Supply Points (FSPs) in all four 
CTZs. Fifteen-day stockage levels of fast-moving items were mainUined at 
these FSPs by direct land, sea, and air shipments. 

(U) Camp Construction . Two new designs for constructing camps were 
developed: the fighting camp and the floating camp, the latter to be used in the 
Mekong Delta to counter the deteriorating effects of inundation each rainy sea- 
son. Early in 1967 the design for all future CDG camps was standardized by 
specifying the facilities authorized for new camps and firmii« specifications 
for each structure. 

Revolutionary Development Support 

(U) In the summer of 1966 a staff study to determine the effectiveness ctf 
USASF/VNSF civfc action and troop- motivation indoctrimttion trainii^ revealed 
serious weakne.Hiies. CIDG camps lacked an adequate resource for adviser/ 
counterpart development of local CA/PSYOP programs. To overcome this 
deficiency CA/PSYOP teams of 12 Vietnamese CIDG personnel were organized 
in each camp. As mentioned previously, to emphasire 5 SFGA support of Revo- 
hitionary Development, the current name of the GVlTs pacification program, the 
85 section of the staff was renamed the Revolutionary Development Support 
Activities Section. PSYOP, however, was transferred from this section to the 
S3 section on the reasoning that an activity affecting all operations should be 




part of tfc€ operations sectton. The result was a reduction in scope of RD sec 
tion acilvities, despite cne new appellation, to those of a civic action section. 
Much RD activity in the CIDG program, owing to the nature of the personnel, is 
in-house. These hired volunteers and their dependents, especially the MonU- 
gnards, are themselves the target of RD for the purpose of inculcating loyalty 
to the GVN. For enmple, consideration was being given in mid-lW? to the 
practicability of establishing commissaries and post exchai^es in the camps 
for CIDG personnel and their dependents. 

Air Support 

vJ') iCf^ five categories of avLirton support were required: command ;vnd 
cbntrol, fire support, car:<o and trcop movement, reconnissance, and evaaia- 
tion. The US buildup made it possible for 5 SFGA to obtain improved air sup- 
port. The following aircraft wer« under group control in 1967: 

4 U-IA Otters 

7 C-7A Caribous 

23 UH-ID troop-carrier helicopters 

8 UH- 1 C armed helicopters 

(U) These assets met the requirements of group HQs command ard con- 
trol, RECONDO School, and Project Delta support. Air support for subordimtte 
units was provided from direct- support assets in the CTZ. It was the availa- 
bility of helicopters incidental to the US buildup that made the exinnsion of the 
MIKE Forces (and Mobile Guerrilla Forces) and their tactical role posjible. 
Air Force tactical air support was always on call and responsive, and Air Force 
C-123's and C-lSO's regularly carried most of the tonnage from the 5 SPCA 
Logistical aipport Center (LSC) at Nha Trang to the camps. 

Training 

(U) RETONDO SchM^^ This school was opened at Nha Trai^ in Septem- 
ber 1966 to train personnel from all FWMAF in lo:*.rai«e reconnaissance 
techniques developed by Project Delta. The course covered 3 weeks, and a new 
class began every fortnight, training includei^ an advanced course for person- 
nel being assigned to Projects Delta, Sigma, and Omega. 

(U) VNSF Training Center. During the period of this study the VNSF 
Training Center at Dong Ba Thin was developed into a productive trainii« fr*- 
cility through efforts to upgrade the content and the quality of the Instruction, 
Leadersliip and specialist courses for VNSF and CIDG personnel improved the 
effectiveness of the whole CIDG program by increasii^ the general lerel of in- 
dividual conipetence. 

(U) Camp Strike Forc es. IXiring April and May 1967 there was little 
evidence of refresher training o^- unit trainii« in most CIDG camps even tbxp^^h 
froup HQs required the A detachments to submit trainii« programs in Februpj7. 
Since there was no pause in operations there was little opportunity for such 
training. This appeared to be the one training weakness in contrast to the 
thoroughly organized formal trainij«. 
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iCUSSIFIE 



Planning 



(U) OperationaL A significant improvement in the Special Forces effort 
occurred in 1966 when a structured Concept of Operatioas for CY67 (enclosure 
♦o Ref 4) ras developed by 5 SFGA and approved by COMUSMACV. The con- 
cepl, commonly referred to as the National Campaign Plan, projected opera- 
tional planning far enough in advance to allow adequate lead time to prepare 
fbr its phased execution. A follow-on 1968 concept had been drafted and was 
being staffed in July 1967 for presentation in August. The impact of the Na- 
tional j^ippaign Plan on 5 SFGA operations is discussed in Chap. 7. 
(y) ly lDontingency . The role of the CIDG in the posthostUiUes period was ' 
also under consideration. One possibility was to convert the CIDG with VNSF 
and the raoger battalions into a border consUbulary. An obvious corollary was 
vocaUonal training to facilitate assimilation of the irregulars Into Vietnmese 
society. 

E lectronic s urveillance 

{o) ^psf^ring the second quarter of 1966 a few AN/PPS-5 radar sets with 
operators were deployed to three border- surveillance camps in I and IV CTZs. 
Results were encouraging, especially at Cai Cat in the Delta, where relatively 
large troop movements across tlie border in Cambodia were monitored and a 
lumber of local squad-sized probes around the camp perimeter were detetted. 

. When MACV directed that 80 of these sets be issued to 5 SFGA, 80 three-man 
radar teams were included in the MTOE recommended in Jaaiary 1967. 

Counterpart Relations 



/ yOounterpart 
V %elf-defeatii 



_ , Ikiring the years of the Diem regime an understandabte but wrong and 
defeating attitude toward the VNSF had persisted amoi« many USASF per- 
<^nnel, especially in the A detachments. Frustrated by incompetent camp com- 
manders and VNSF detachments that could not measure up to US standards, the 
A detachment commanders tended to assume an authority that was not properly 
theirs by exercising command in all but name. This brought better short-term 
results in operational effectiveness, but it was counterproductive in preparii^ 
^the VNSFjo achieve an adequate independent capability. 
I J ^^i^'xhis frame of mind was strongest among detachments in the Monta- 
^;nard camps of n CTZ. There it was compounded by a natural rapport between 
the Green Beret and members of the Rhade and Jarai trit>es that encouraged u 
de facto direct relation^ bypassing the VNSF detachment. This equivocal situa- 
tion of their own making could place in Jeopardy the USASF advisory effort in 
all the Montagnard camps, as was clearly demonstrated durii« the brief re- 
volt in several camps in 1964 and the subsequent flare-up in 196S. The Front 
Unif ie de Lutte des Races Opprimees (United Front for the Struggle of Oppressed 
RLces, commonly known Iqr the acronym FULRO) has resorted to rebellious 
behavior on several occasions to stimulate GVN promises to meet their demands. 
US Sk>ecial Forces personnel were required to preserve a strict aloofness toward 
this conflict. In AprU 1966 COL WiUiam A. McKean, CO 5 SFGA, published a 
forthright letter of guidance to all 5 SFGA personnel concernii^ FUXJIO, but 
such partly emotional attitudes are persistent. 
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COL Francis J. Kelly, who assumed command of 5 SFGA on 5 June 
1966, believed the time opportune for strong command emphasis on the counter- 
part relation. In his view the leadership and staff procedures of the VNSF had 
gradually improved through fornwl training to a point of adequacy that made 
myths of certain firmly held beliefs on the part of nruiny USASF personnel, vi7, 
that VNSF personnel were Incompetent and something less than eager to take 
the field, and hence the USASF should shoulder them aside and run the camps 
and conduct operations themselves, and that the Vietnamese were cruel and 
.^rogant in their behavior toward the Monla^mards, who deserved American 
sympathy. The commander categorically reminded all personnel that they were 
advisers and that, although they were expected to display the utmost initiative, 
th^ must do so within the limits proper to the advisory role. 
( (/ J Wf In the spring of 1967 the relative degree of collocation of advisers and 
Vndntirparts at the C detachment level had an inexplicable trend from north to 
south. Separation of living quarters in I CTZ rose through n and m CTZs to 
collocaUonand virtual integration in IV CTZ. This was deceptive in that the 
Tactical Operations Center (TOQ at Oanang was fully integrated with workii« 
spaces for counterparts. At Nha Trang the group headquarters pattern was 
similar to that of C Cbmpany at Danang in having separation of facUities but 
unlike C Company in that there was no collocation of office space. Except at 
Can Tho in IV CTZ, theie appeared to be little informal social intercourse 
between advisers and advised. The outward manifestations of rapport were more 
noticeable at B detachments and less so at many A detachment camps. 

Cdnversion 

(U) As long ago as 1962 Special Forces were trying to develop a workable 
formula for turning over a camp and its CIDG assets to the GVN when stabili- 
zatiOL had rtaiched a stage where the A detachment and the VNSF counterparts 
should be withdrawn. Progress was made during 1966-1967 in converting CIDG 
to RF/PF and also, as at Plei Mroi« in m CTZ, in withdrawii^ the US A de- 
tachment and leavlic the VNSF A detachment solely responsible. 

Op erations 

(U) During the 1964-1967 period, camp strike force operations became 
lx)lder and more numerous as the chances that a camp would be overrun or a 
patrol overwhelmed decreased with the growth of the MKE Forces and the 
presence of FWMAF units that could react quickly. The rapid devel<9ment of 
special operations capability coincided with this period. It was the increasiog 
^vailaMUty of helicopters that made these developments possible. 

Wherever US Army operational areas included or overlapped the TAORs 
the camps, the strike forces came under indirect US operatioml control. 
They were then often involved, although in an auxiliary role, with the larger 
conflict against VC/NVA Bfoin Force units. Detachments in the sector and sub- 
sector roles were in a position to coordinate the efforts of all peiramilitary 
forces in the province and dUtrict. 
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SUMMARY COMMENT 



(U) The pertod 1964.*1967 was one Of growth for the 5 sro 
more than twtce that of a TOE group, with wider activity and refinement of 
capability made possible by the US buildup. The 5 SFGA successfully continued 
to carry on the basic CIDG program; to respond well to the sector/subsector 
mission when assigned, and to adjust to the intelligence and Joint operations 
requirements of US forces in the field. 



Chapter 3 

PREMISSION TRAINING 



(U) This chapter considers the premis&ion training of USASF replace- 
ment personnel assigned to 5 SFCA and the 46th SF Co. Changes in the train- 
ing program are examined in the light of field experience in Thailand and the 
Repiblic of Vietnam (RVN), and problems are identified. 



THE PROGRAM: AN OVERVIEW' 

(U) A tundamenUt pirpose of Special Forces premission training pro- 
grams has been to provide officers and men with deUiled special informaUon 
on the areas of detachment assignments. The traditional program to of 12 ^ 
weeks' duration, and unUl 1965 all detachments assigned to Vietnam from 
either Okinawa or Ft Bragg were cycled through it. Under the tradlUonal pro- 
gram, personnel were organized into deUchments and trained as a team and 
on completion of the training were deployed as replacement detachments. 
Throughout each program cycle, the skills of each individual detachment mem- 
ber were refined from the aspect of prevailing conditions In-country, and all 
personnel were cross-trained in one or more team specialties. Language 
training, instruction in CA/PSYOP, intelligence, and area studies were empha- 
•ised for the team as a whole. Extensive field training exercises afforded de- 
tachments opportunity to apply their combined skills under simuUted acUve- 
service conditions. Another significant aspect of the program was that indi- 
viduals were freely transferred from one detachment to another in the interest 
of achieving balanced capabilities and harmonious working relations amone 
team members. 

Malor Alterations 

(U) After October 1964 the premission training program for USASF de- 
ployed to South Vietnam from Ft Bragg underwent three alterations. 

(U) Reduction . The training cycle was reduced from 12 to 6 weeks. Thto 
re<fcicUon was not applied to replacements for the 46th SF Co In Thailand' The 
46th SF Co did not arrive In Thailand untU the autumn of 1966, and replace- 
ments were not required until a year later. At the end of the period of this 
study (July 1967) a plan had been worked out to replace personnel vlthln the 
46th SF Co by detachments; staggering the process to avoid too great a loss 
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of experience. Replacement detachments were scheduled to receive the stan- 
dard 12 weeks of instruction. 

i? it"'^^'!^ Training. Another change in premission training for Viet- 
nam uas the atandonment of training individuals as members of prestructured 
detochments. When the policy of Individual replacement for 5 6fga was adopted 
ZLf^^ , r*"**,' • '"f^'^ent to"- "or a possibility of graining replace- 
ment personnel in preformed detachments. The new replacement system re- 

Under Uie individual replace. 
S ™ ! • i"*? members finish their tours and are replaced on the average 
Of once a month. In-country transfers increase the turnover -ate 
--,1, TJie individual replacement system tos, however, overcome one 

K"^7*^^ ^^'^ *"'''P experience and the 

?SJ^okZ.^Ik ***"f counterparts that resulted when 

attachment that had completed its tour was relieved by a detachment from 
ri Bragg or Okmawa. Nevertheless the shift to individual replacement, although 
» necessary concomitanf of the change from 6- month TDY to 12- month PCS 
fundamenUlly altered the old and esteemed pattern whereb>- teams that had* 
trained together remained together during their sUy in-country and returned 
to Okinawa or Ft Bragg together. 

1--. t^* 9!5?l-'ly-?LP?£?onnel. The third alteration in premission training re- 
lates to the experience and background of the personnel input, an inevitable 
consequence of the rapid expansion of the US effort in Vietnam. Formerly offi- 
cers and enlisted men accepted by Special Forces were older individuals who 
brought considerable prior training and experience and a strong motivaUon 
toward Special Forces work. Since 1965, however, the overall needs of the US 
Army have caused Special Forces to accept younger officers and men at th*. A 
"""L"' experience and a lack of strong motl- 

« if,KT''f " SFCA With respect to replacements received, however, 
less with their quality than with the extent of their experience &nd the 
thoroughness of their training. 



THE CONSEQUENCES 
Difficulties In Evaluation 



^ Utiontodi 



Any attempt to evaluate the consequences of these alterations In re- 
« . performance In the field encounters certain basic problems. 

It Is difficult to separate shortcomings In the training program from the limita- 
UOM of the personnel trained. Whether, for example, the failure of some 
.officers and men Involved in the CA/PSYOP effort to recognize the Importance 
«f civic action is a funcUon of their own personal attitudes or reflecte a train- 
l?!?^".!"!!^ """x^t of controlled research procedures. 

Blm^larly the degrees to wMch Emphasis on combat Intelligence to the detriment 
•f the Internal defense-Intelligence effort may have resulted from Improiier 
trainmg and from the constraints imposed by the commitment of US combat 
forces to aa insurgency environment would also have to be examined in greater 
'-'detail. 

(U) The second difficulty, no less formidable, is In distinguishing the im- 
pact of a particular change from the cumulative impact of all three. Of ItseU 
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the reduced training cycle need not have a lowering effect on performance of 
personnel tssigned to the RVN. but some offset is required such as upgrading 
personnel- p"jcurement standards and intensifying the instruction provided to 
accomplish as much in 6 as in 12 weeics. But when the personnel accepted are 
younger and have less Army experience than formerly, the consequences of a 
reduced training cycle are likely to be serious. The same holds true with 
respect to the abandonment of team training. When replacements ^ent to 5 
SFGA wore men with considerable service, most wiUi many years of experience 
in Special Forces, the elimination of detachment training, although undesirable 
had less poteuUal for creating problems. Given the trend toward younger and ' 
less experienced officers, however, the elimination of premission training of 
detachment teams may account for some problems that have arisen. 

(U) Finally, there is the question of the extent to which the reduction of 
the training cycle was simply incidental to the abandonment of the context in 
which it formerly occurred-the formed detachment earmarked for Vietnam 
Warfare Center (SWC) was forced, by the change from 6-month' 
TDY to 12- month PCS. to revert to the standard Army replacement system 
Six weeks of training of the individual replacement in his militijy occupational 
specialty (MOS). together with general area orientation, was considered to ap- 
proximate the amount of time devoted to such training in the team context. In 
earlier days, although inevitably some detachments were diverted to sites other 
than those for which they had prepared, most spent their time in area assess- 
ment and familiarization with specific sites. Specialized site study of course 
cannot be given to the individual replacement. Altogether the reduction of the 
. trainmg cycle, th" abandonment of team training, and the acceptance of person- 
nel with less expe: ience have undoubtedly affected performance in the field 
Whether the impact has been significant, and to what extent, are questions that 
can be answered only in the most qualified terms. 

(U ) In the 1 ight of f ield experience it appears that the impact of these changes 
has Iwen most pronounced in areas of activity that do not conform to the more 
traditional military functions. In civic actton and PSYO? for example, and in 
the internal defense intelligence effort the effect appears greatest. Denied 
sufficient Unguage training and grounding in the social, political, and cultural 
condiUons in specific areas of deployment, USASF personnel appear to have 
found It more difficult to carry out these missions since the third quarter of 
CY65. Although it can be argued that even a full 12-week program is insufficient 
to provide adequate training in sue h skills, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
consequences of a reduced training effort would be reflected most clearly in 
.acUvities requiring skiUs beyond the usual scope of regular military training. 
[0 ) J^r Alterations in the premiss!un training also appear to have had an 
adverse impact on the performance of individual detachmenU in Vietnam. The 
fchift to individual replacement has led to a situation in some camps where 
senior NCOS with many years of experience are easily able to circumvent the 
authority of young A detachment commanders. This appears where the officers 
Involved are inexperienced in the intricacies of command and where the senior 
NCOS are in a position to avail then-selves of contacts at higher echelons, 
under the present replacement system a young captain arriving to take over 
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command of a deUchwent in a CIDG camp has usually never beroro seen any 
of the members of the detachment. K he wishes to introduce changes against 
the wishes of the team sergeant, he must proceed with care. 

Sl'UJOARY COMMENT 

(U) The lowering of personnel-procurement standards and the changes In 
premission training coincided with a reorientation of the Special Forces role 
S ^ ^^^^ individual replacements in Vietnam occurred 

?r.?! **** presence was gradually bending the 5 

SFGA counterinsurgency effort to support the requirements of conventional 
operations. This was especially ev ident with respect to the GA/PSYOP and intelligence 
missions, each of which gradually came to assume the character of an adjunct 
to the eonvenUonal US military effort. On the other hand the changes in pre- 
mission trammg do not appear to have significantly lowered the ability of de- 
tachments to perform the more sUndard military functions, except possibly 
administration. ' 

(U) Although it is difficult to assess the overall impact of the chances 
among tiie indications are a growing tendency to shift the administrative bui^den 
from the A to the B deUchment level, the careful screening of arriving replace- 
ments for MOS proficiency, the esUblishment of in-countrv -refresher' courses 
?r J^IZ^.^ ^^^^ ir-dequate. and a gradual VeorientaOon of the 

/» effort away from nation building and toward military civic action. 

(U) In a general sense, alteraUons in the premission training program 
have not unduly hindered the adapution of USASF personnel to the constraints 
ta an insurgency environment characterized bv the presence of large conven- 
Uonal US units. It would be a mistake to conclude, however, that such changes 
would be compatible with the unconventional warfare mission. Here the team 
concept seems to be prerequisite for effective performance. Similarly the re- 
duced training cycle, involving as it does minimal instruction in language and 
local condiUons, appears inconsistent with the need for personnel capable of 
sastained operations behind enemy lines. Although the use of officers and en- 
listed men with little backgiound and experience in USASF is feasible in the 
context of the present emergency in Vietnam, to expect that such individuals 
would effecUvely perform an unconventional warfare missimi would be overly 
<^mistic. 
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Cha|>t«r4 

COMMAND, CONTROL, AND COORDINATION 



(U) Until 1 May 1964 the commander, US Army Special Forces Vietnam 
(USASFV), whose headquarters was at Nha Trang, exercised full command in- 
cluding operational control. On that date the latter was transferred to the 
senior US a^ivisers at the four Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) corps 
headquarters. The prospect of Nha Trang*s losing operational control (the 
essence of tactical command) had been viewed with concern by most USASF 
officers, largely because the operational detachments would be controlled by 
infantry colonels having little knowledge of Special Forces or the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) program. 



UNDER THE OPERATIONAL CONTROL OF THE CORPS SENIOR ADVISERS 

(U) Actually the transfer had little impact. It was soon apparent that the 
commander, USASFV, had not been deprived of much. The concept oi opera- 
tional control is illusory when applied to a headquarters supposedly exercising 
control over subordinate advisory detachments in camps sited throughout Viet- 
nam. With operational control vested in the Corps Senior Advisers, a logical 
pattern of control at all Ic'vels of the US advisory effort emerged to parallel 
the ARVN operational control of all assets. The Corps Senior Adviser had a 
basis for providing the corps comnuuiders with advice on coordinating CIDG 
and ARVN operational planning and the conduct, when appropriate, of joint oper- 
ations. Heretofore the CIDG camps in their Corps Tactical Zones (CTZs) had 
been more of an irritant than an asset to the Corps Senior Adviser. Difficulties 
and misunderstandings, with respect to the role and the capabilities of camp 
strike forces now disappeared, and the commander, USASF found that he had 
virtually the same control over s detachments and the CIDG program as 
before. 

Takeover by US Field Comnumders 

(U) This was the command system on 1 October 1964 when USASFV was 
redesignated the 5th Special Forces Group, Airborne (5 SFGA). It continued 
thus until the US buildup demanded a change in I, n, and in CTZs. With the 
deployment of a Marine Amphibious Force (MAF) in I CT7 in the sprmg of 
1965^ it was desirable for the US commander to be In a position to coordinate 
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the planning and conduct of US and ARVN operations. When HQ m MAF was 
activated at Danang in May 1965, the commanding general was assigned addi- 
tional duty as CSA. The officer whom he superseded remained as Deputy Corps 
Senior Adviser. 

(U) As the buildup progressed, HQ I Field Force Vietr«am (I FFORCEV) 
was established at Nha Trang in August 1965, and its vommander became the 
CSA in n CTZ. The same occurred when n Field Force Vietnam (II FFORCEV) 
was established in March 1966 in m CTZ. Since the US deployment virtually 
excluded the Delta, there was no change in IV CTZ. 

Deputy Corps Senior Adviser 

(U) It was a unique experience for a US officer serving as a Corps Senior 
Adviser before the US buildup to realise one day that although he was sitting at 
the same desk, he was now deputy to the field force commander in the latter 's 
capacity as Corps Senior Adviser. His authority as Deputy Corps Senior Adviser 
was outwardly much the same because the CSA delegated many functions to 
him and acted through him, but the imposing of the US force commanders over 
the MACV Corps Senior Advisers effectively subordinated the MACV/ARVN 
advisory comnund structure in ttie three CTZs to the three US field commands. 
It was essentially a device for controlling the impact of the US buildup on the 
existing combat environment by ensuring that the US field force commanders 
(in the role of advisers) could coordinate ARVN operations with those of their 
own forces. 

(U) Stepping down to deputy involved subtle changes beyond a reduction 
in status for the former Corps Senior Adviser. He had been the long arm of 
COMUSMACV and the counterpart of the ARVN corps commander, advising 
him in accordance with Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACV) policies 
and trying to get him to act on the advice. Now that he was acting for and 
carrying out the instructions erf a US general officer whose attention was prop- 
erly devoted primarily to his own command, the DCSA, because he was a 
familiar of the ARVN corps commander and could better appreciate his views, 
sometimes found himself explaining their merit and reasonableness to the 
Corps Senior Adviser. 

(U) Pressures from different directions that tended to thrust the deputy 
Corps Senior Adviser into an equivocal position were especially strong with 
respect to the employment of CIDG forces. US operations in areas adjacent 
to CIDG camps impinged on the assigned CIDG missions. Special Forces de- 
tachments advised the Viebiamese Special Forces (VNSF)/CIDG forces that 
were under the operational control erf the ARVN corps commander. US com- 
manders of divisions and brigades soon realized that the Irregulars could per- 
form many useful functions in connectlan with US operations and insisted that 
camps and strike forces come under their operational control if located within 
their assigned areas of operations (AOs). R sometimes fell to the lot of the 
deputy Corps Senior Adviser, while faithfully acting as a deputy^ to resolve con- 
flicting points of view ammg the US commander/Corps Senior Adviser, US unit 
commanders, the ARVN corps commander, the VNSF C detachment commander, 
and the US Special Forces company eonunander and the commanding officer, 
5 SFGA. 
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(U) In II and HI CTZs US (orceb soon extended their operations to the 
western border. As the growmg US presence became the controlling factor in 
the prosecution qI the war it was inevitable that useful indigenous assets such 
as CIDG strike forces would more and more come under US operational control. 
Camps were frequently used temporarily as forward operating bases by U^ units 
as CIDG missions were subordinated to the requirements of US forces. . This 
was less so in I CTZ because III MAP operations were concentrated in the popu- 
lated enclaves near the coast rnd later in the north near the demilitarized zone 
(DMZ) and less frequently entered the tactical areas of responsibility (TAORs) 
of the remote CIDG camps. In nr CTZ, because tlie old MACV/ARVN advisory- 
command structure remained and the mobile operations of regular troops did 
not intervene, CIDG operations contikiued to be in consonance with normal mis- 
sions. 

Problems Arising from the US Combat Presence 

(U) Problems arose when a US division or separate brigade was assigned 
an AO that included ail or part of the TAOR of a CIDG camp. The US com- 
mander and his staff, knowmg little of the CIDG program and the relation of 
Special Forces to it, assumed that tne A detachment and the camp strike force 
came automatically under their operational control. Misunderstandings resulted 
because new US units were continually arriving in Vietnam. The only solution 
was to define the command/advisory interface in specific detail. II CTZ affords 
a good example. On 12 March 1967 a message to 5 SFGA defined the command 
relation in part as follows: 

The following policy statement defines command relations US, USASF, and VNSF/ 
CIDG con.uiandi'rs ami units. USASF personnel operating in CIDG camps that are within 
an area of cpenitions- ns&ifnied to a US commander are under OPCON ^operational control J 
of that US commander and will conform with his requirements. ... US commanders 
operating in an AO must tiko into cognizance the current operating directives which 
govern the activities of each CIDG installation in the AO. Changes in missions and ac- 
tivities of thr CIDG camps will be made only after this has been done. • • • [source 
omitted by rcqufstl 

(U) This was unsatisfactory from the Special Forces point of view. On 
8 April 1967 LTG Stanley R. Larsen, commanding general. I FFORCEV/Corps 
Senior Adviser, issued further instructions to which the commander, 5 SFGA had 
agreed. Quoting the extract above he added in part: 

Conversely, US commanders assigned to an AO by I FFORCEV are responsible for 
providing reaction forces for CIDG forces and camps within iheii AO. 

Mutual support will be accomplished, when time and the enemy sibtatioo permit, 
by liaison from the USASF advisors at the B detachment to the senior US cwimauder in 
each I FFORCEV-assigned AO which encompasses a CIDG camp. 

The US commander wUl provide the liaison officer Xo] with. . • tiie plan for em- 
ployment of CIDG forces. The commander d the USASF "B* deUchment will coordinate 
the requirements with VNSF *B' deUchment commander. • • . Requirements ^ the VNSF 
camp commander for US forces will be transmitted through In US 'B** detachment liaison 
channels to the US commander. 

The CO, Co B [5 SFGA] will direct B detachment commanders to attach a liaison 
officer to each senior US commander assigned an AO which includes CIDG camps assigned 
tc B det. The LO will act as the personal reprosentative of the B det comi^ander during 
the time the AO Is In effect. 
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* • . us eonunanders are aathorlzed direct liaison wlH: USASF A Det commander^i, 
Kofwever. requests for operational support should be made 1^ the senior US commander 
to the *B' det liaison officer. When tiire or enemy situation necessitates, the US erm- 
Blander may make direct contact with the USASF 'A* det commander. Under these cir- 
cumstances the USASF *A^ det con«mander will determine the requirements pf the US 
commander and immediately relay them to the "B* det for coordination with VNS*'. The 
'B** det commander will respond by i^anning and coordlnatinic to meet the requirements 
of the US commander while awaiting approval through the VNSF chain of command. 

... When CIDG units support US torces the CIDG force will operate under the 
command o; the VNSF/CIDG chain of command. US advisors will accompany the forces 
and coordinate operations with US units. 

l*he CIDG force will retain its tactical integrity. Companies will not be fragmented. 
The mission will be coordinated to insure that it is within the capability of l«ie designated 
CIDG force. Appropriate minsions for CIDG forces include: 

a. Blocking missions requiring maneuyer units 

b. Screening the flaidcs of US combat maneuver unlt3 

c. Light reconnaissance in force 

d. Reconnaissance 

e. GuKing US fc rces 

f. Comoat operations against local VC and VC infrasti.«;ture. . . . CG. n Corps 
has OPCON of all CIDG forces in n CTZ, thorefrre. the ultimate authority for 
approving requests f ^r the use of CIDG forces rests with him • ^ 

(U) Figure 3 shows the organization of ARVN together with the pai amili- 
tary assets in provinces and districts. Fig. 4 shows the organization and comr- 
taand relations of 5 SFGA, Fig. 5 shows the organization of the VNSF. and 
If Ig. 6 shows command and control in n CTZ. 



COMMAND SECTION OF 5TH SPECIAL FORCES GROUP, AIRBORNE 

(U) When a USASF group takes the field, Special Forces doctrine sanctions 
a hinctional regrouping of all elements of group head^usrters into an operations 
center and an administrative center to form a Special Forces Operutional Base 
(SFOB). The organization resembles the British staff system in brigade and 
division headquarters and is known in the US Army as the directorate staff con- 
eept. For Special Forces operations, however, the concept was originally in- 
tended to apply to ''^ unconventional warfare mission, where the SFOB is 
situated in territory under friendly control with operational detachments crm- 
mitted in enemy-held territory. 

Evolution of the Concept 

(U) bi DA Field Manual FM 31-21 of September lf»61^ the SFOB is dia- 
grammed as shown in Fig. 7. 

(U) This arrangement raised the operations officer to a status equal to 
that of the executive officer. It also subordinated the intelligence section to 
the S3 as in the British staff system. There was no deputy commander in the 
group. Four years later FM 31-21 of June 1965' reflected a change ;aiblished 
in TOE 31-lOSE of 26 September 1963,^ adding a deputy comnunder with the 
result that, in the organization of tue SFOB, S3 remained on the staff line (see 
Fig. 8). 
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(L) Thv Di-inity for Adnunistrjtion and L<>-isii< s u-uallv n niaimd ai Nha 
I rant: acted as croup cxcrutivL officer and suiKrvistd tho stoff. whi'h r.- 
maHU'd >nuu t and was not divided into o,H rations and adininist, alio., rtnt. i- 

tl) Till IXiMity fur SjxTial Oinraiions tunc tion-d r.s tlif dinctor .rf s,„.. 
rial oiK-rations. A weakne ss existed in tli.- comm;:nd structure will, r^ six-. t to 
llie admuu.sTation of special oiiorations units until February l'JG7. wl.en Ih. v 

''l".^ (Pf.-visiuiul) uiJdcr thcadmin.strativecomniandof the Depulv 
Conimamier for Administration and I.oj;istics. The Deputv Commander for " 
Special Oix-rations as-umed oin rational control of a unit when it was assiwed 
a niission. This arrangement enaliled th.' c..mmand. r lo rationalizi- within 
S SFGA a command problem concerni-ii; the administration of special operali<.ns 
that onsmated in Washington. In tlnory, all o|x-rations conducted by SjxcLil 
Forces are sixxial in nature, but in practice some are invariably more .s.k . ,al 
than others. Even within an or„'anization devoted to the conduct of sixcial v.ar- 
lare. they mus-t Ih. st parately treated. The command arranueriu nt that pre- 
vailed ciurin?; FYC" clearly dislinj,Ti slier! ,„ tween m.,re and less s|xcial./ed 
pro^-rams. Fij.'ure 9 is an excellent example of h.,w |>,orlv a bare ort;anizational 
etort sometinu-s reflects actual practic e. ;„ .Juru. I?i(i7 the new comnian.lin. 
ollicer reverii d to the former command system with a single deimtv and a 
group executive w.'ficer. 



t tXMlIMN.VJ Kix WITH VN.«<f lOl NTEIlPAHT.S 

(/t^) jpHl u moni.nis relations betwien advis-r and advised arc obviou«:lv 
essential to offecti-e advis«.ry oix-rations. Tl.e adviser «inly ex|x.ses his i.wn 
wcapacity whei- he .omplains to his own sujk riors alx.ut the stupidity want of 
integritv. laziness, ingraiitude. or lack ol cmp. teiice of his counter|)arts 
TN'ir buMc character traits are not apt to clunge. Kven if some of his harsh.r 
judumc-.'s art unJeniably correct in the Wt stern scale of values, the burden of 
*stabi.shmL' a mutually a^ire* able working relation is on the adviser. The in r- 
boial :.sM'cts of this problem havr Ix en dealt with i!. previous RAG studies 
tRef 2. Chap 14 . Ref 11. Chap. 3». but three gemral lactors that limitt d i:SA.SF 
advisory operations should b«> mentioned here. 

f?! '.""'J;lr?'''''!^ 'h* Advisory Kffort 

vrS5?r"r. '*'""*?"»^ Diem r. gime »-as a »»d one for 

the VNSF. ^Uny months were required to reorpini/c the command firmly 
tJ^L ^^'^ <-"ntrol. inject new bloixl. and sUbili/e personnel. Incomix-tent 
V.NSr camp rommanderi» and dctarhmentfs during and after the Diem govtrn- 
mcnt •erj. the dt'spalr ol many rs A dcUchmcnt commandof s. 
ml lP*'^Arro^tion <rf Con^^ A conviction grew among I SASF back in 

^ tne dajra of the highly integrated deUchment <»f the 6. month TOY that VNSF 
officers could not properly administer a eamp and eould not, or would not 
plan and aggressively rondurt CIDC operations. This prompted the A deta'c h- 
ment rommandcr to ntake every efforl to thrust his counterpart aside and 
assume what amixinted to de facto command. There were many instances 
where such methixts succeeded n achieving gotid short-term results but at the 
expanse of the longer-term ol)jecliv<> of de^-eloping a VNSF detachment capable 
of operating a ramp independent of US advice. 
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oward ..nprovin,^ the VNSF .rainins c-enCer at D„„. fk. Thin . upi "di^ 

Mn. Txh n w ,h ^ . "' '"•^'i"" '^f ^ GA and Aas sent lo 

*na coLipcumt or VNSF |Krs(inni'l >..)wlv imj>rovj>d l<i the imint vhoro it u i« 
?67 W ° 'T' P»^ i M' on, in 11 Corps Z^^^^^ 

aav ibers,, other A detarlimi nts uere srhi-dukd for withdrawal. 
Tlio M o ntaitnard Pro bleTi 
^IJ^^*^'" ^'^^ Prof,r:xm be^an in 1961 at Buun Enao it *-as whollv a 

iiuiii iiK . an. inrv ^LAC V toiik over the prounim the LSASF di tu i 
men s often workod directly with the Monta^„ards^ itV.ut c umm r^rt daa. i^^ 

. T.T- '"♦'•"^"'•••'>" area dcu lopau nt <im' ,>t and 

vswusw., of the pruijran, to lowland areas. X NSK detac hment: became the 

manTr ^'^ <»-tachments. The VNSF camrcom- 

^iJ. iT^J ^ • '""^Pwrd «lrike forces In five camns 

li^re km d H^^^^ J;^?:,^^ ♦•'"'"""^ * """''^ r of V.NSF personne l 

hrse arrest tL i! I* ' "'^nm l »rre only disarmed and su:>jected to 

house arre.st The lesson was ch ar: advisers in developmu countries must 
not coirrronisc themsUves b> IjccominK undulv atUched to al rthni 
.roup t^t mi,ht challen,.. the .u.horitv''of the J^rZvn^ZTf::.uT:::^ 

reJx^\l^Xl!!^.^:Tt^^^^ ^ ^^'^'^^y from the 
I num;-.r J'""**'-'"'^'* » «P • list of demands, and the GVN nud.. 

a numher of concessmns. one of which was to accent selected M,r.»i««rrt 

(0 T t^TrltlVfj" '''' '"1 -"---"ndidate .choo"! .l ^hl Sue 

\^ I »J^,. ^ iwparatwt M*jntai:nard movement bc ean to «h>vel.» In- w»v 

occurred tn July 1965 at fluoii llrlenc and In IX rc mbrr at Lac Thirn Plel 
Dlerens. and Mai Unh. where iimall armr<l Fl'LRO bands in«,Ired Ind >Ln,.- ^ 
unsucce^lly to .uKert .trike for.e perwnncL and attem,«. d 

) ipr Fearinir a Mrtous outbreak and prodded bv IS officuls the CV\' 

of n?^ I^l^'yCoriwS* n...rAd%i,cr in II CTZ and th. cMmmander 

ilnh ll. . . J" •« P« rsuadinK the corps con-manTrTlTG 

Vlnh 1^. to tak«> a mimlx-r of actions u, U nm n the unrest ^-Tt. 
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Tbv M.;iiia;:nard dis.si<*vnr( rrdu< 4 d i!u Mfr* iivt ness of ihv CIDG 
pru-ram in thi irihal areas nt the Hhade, .larai, :ind Sedan^. There were few 
Dff-sito oiH^ratiuns oi si-iufiraneo in Darlar Piovinre for sever il months alti r 
the revolt. Some eamps were closed out, and IS rictaehmeiiis were withdrawn 
although the lov-al mission .vas far fiom arroniplished. The Muntaiinard strike 
forces Ixrame Jess a^i^^ressivc on operali(»ns. Tht v seemed to adopt a wait- 
and-see atUtudo alKml the u«>vernmenl of Vietna-ii ((iVN). Viewed strictlv in 
relation to the VNSF problems of rommand and control at camp level and the 
US A detachments advisory and sup|x.rtin^ role, the Montapiard camps were 
the most sinkmg examples of the dan-er and coimter productiveness of exjiand- 
in^; the advisory n;le U^vond its prowr limits to the point of arrot;atin«' the 
command function. 



Camp Comm ander Graft 

(0) A serious obstacle to raprx«rl at the o|xralin^ level of the CIDG 

propram-the camp--i;; the ARVN olficcw 's tendi ncv to i^raft or -sqeeczc.*- 
For MACV advisers at all levels from suhsc. tor and AKVN batuiion to Saition 
thjs IS probablv not a serious obstacle to achievinu rapixjrt with lliose they 
advise b*TauM they do not come directly in contact »vith it. Alihoui^h disap- 
provini;, MACV advisers can rationalize it as an or custom that even the 
victims accept-provided it is not too h.irshly extortive-hopinj: some day to , 
he in a |K#sition to practice it themselves. 

y JeT The situation is different for the A detachment commander because 
of the nature of the Cn)G program. The strike furce soldiers are paid directly 
from IS funds. The cost of camp construction and (»|>eration«-»everytliinc but 
the pay and ^quipmt nt of the VNSF detachment- is directly funded liy the IS. 
When an A ichment commander and his executive olfici r susjxct that tne 
camp commander is siiueezinn money irom the CIIX\ their attitude is whollv 
condi >mn^tor\- Ucause it is US money fhat has fieen {luid through Special Forces 
^hannels directly to the individual irregular soldier. 
\^ ) i^Hack'its. The camp bartx rsNio at PU i \U m II Corps affords an ex- 
ample of ho'v simply uraft c; n l>r ornani; ed. Thc> Iwrtn r was paid from CIDG 
funds to cut the strikers* hair at no cost to IN m. If not watchi^ carefully, the 
camp eon.»nander would move in on this situjtioj by rtfjuirin^ the men to have 
a slip of paper from his «if!ieo to t:ive the barlnr ix fore he rut their hair. Tt n 
piastres «as |iaid lor the slip. The same racket wa < Aorkvti with the Uilor 
who was also in id from CIDG funds to re|wir strikers' uniforms at no cost, 
Iwt the slip of paper ior this service mii:ht cost 100 piastres. The strikers* 
bi in^ reluctant to |iay this sum, winild often ck strov a torn pair of Irou^nrs m 
that Ihevfould draw another pair rather than pay the graft, 

The VNSF dc tachnK*nt opc*ric*d a litlie store In camp. They bought 
^ cl(3rettes and toilet articles in Plciku and liroujihl Iht m back on US aircraft 
Uf sell U> the strikers at 100 pi rcrnl markup. This was countered by the US 
deUchmrnt's setting; up another storr, retallini: the sanu^ articles at a wry 
small markup. Such indir«*ct controls are more rnectivc than direct 2cc\fn^^ 
lions and also avoid the ronfronUI ions hrt«een adviser and counterpat t that 
rause the tatter to l«»se face, ft Is no more than pi Ity tsraift. As such.it is of 
little .mporUnre rxcei)t as an olwtacle to ra|i|iort. The American tend> to 
despise his counterpart for what he eonsuters his dishi^ sty, mliereas the 
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tendency torullucate VNSF and TSASF C and H (K t.u hnn nl '.Vt.rkinii :>nd Jivin- 
iipac i' was h'a.sl evide nt in I CTZ arid rosr steadily pn*-! r.iini; south thniutilj II 
and HI CTZs to IV CTZ. Tht n» novms to Uv ni» i'\plaiMti.;n lor ihis unU ss it 
rclal'.s to a iurallolisni dist crnihlo m \hv dual iiMvs?..ji. In I and II CTZs a 
numbrr of A drlachmcnls wrrt- a>sii;nt d thr < orf,ual suhsrrtor nnssion. htil nn 
H di'tai hnu nts had tht' sixtor mission. Thr atlitudi of thrsc* A di tai hmrnts 
toward tin- subsrctor mission and tht ir manne r ol rarrvin^: it out ap|H arc d 
|X»rfunrtory in comparison rviih 111. and op. ciallv IV. CTZ wh< r(>, birausi- !i 
detuchmonls ucre assi^nicd thr c.M (|ua! stri.»r niissic»n. fhcrr was imnudiaU- 
Special Forces command interest in A d« i.u hnu n? |k rlf>rmam e of the siuhseclor 
as well as the CIDG mission. 

(U) Separate, twt supixisedly ixiralleU plannin- in the view of one ex|K ri- 
enred field officer does not jjive t!»e I S adviser an. advantage. He must recog- 
nize that the actual decision is not his, Sitlin- desk to de.sk with his counterpart 
and freely discussinj: matters of plannini: and [>olicv hi is in a much better 
. |)t)sitiun to urjie the adoption of his advice. 
Cy -i- '^^^^V ^^.^ Camp. The observer is impressed with how little the 
^ /\'NSF and tSASF deUu hmonts have t j do with ea( h other at many CIDG camps. 
It mi^iht be supiv^secl that some cross-cultural social inti ractiim takes place 
before, during, or after the eveninn meal at InUh t»flieer and NCO levels, but 
the cross-cultural barriers and |wy differential are apparently to<j ureal. 
\y) j^At enlisted level there is virtually no counterpart relation except on 
a duty basis. The US NCO is paid much more than an AHVN comp;inv officer. ' 
Th€* VNSF NCOS and ISASF NCOs h;ive nothin^ in common bi vond technical 
specialties. It i.s rare indeed to see of the latter in th(> I S team house. It 
i5 much the same at ofticer level. The camp commander is seldom seen 
fto'^ializint: infornully in the le*'»m h«juse over a ^»lass of U»er. 

iV) &>cial intt raclion is vertical within rieUchments. not hori/onUl 
between them. Each deUchment ^'tm rally ket |)s to itself, and In the case of 
many US A d< UchineiJ> daily existence in the team house is informal to tht» 
point where offic'/rs and men are scarcely distinpiishable except when one in- 
dividual uses -sir* to address another. In s*)me camps enli.sled team members 
are habitually out of uniform. In undershirts or bare to the waist, even when 
\ they sitdo^n to the '*venin« meii. 
\y ] iefThiS relaxrilon oi thr' outward manifesiali.>ns of ^ood discipline may 
in* due to youth and inr x|-c rience. I> tac hment coninuindt rs with less than 4 ' 
years' service were encountered, flecause promotion to the rank of rafitain 
comes after such a brief period of service nowadavs, arrivin;: A di tachment 
<xtrutivc officer repUcemenU often have very little cvoerience. The oflicers. 
howewr, are well trained and ra|iabk of assuming resix nsibilities that add up* 
j^to muili^ore than those ol rom|iany officers in infantry units. 



/eT There is another aspect to this youthfulness. Tln re were indications 
that some ui the SpccUt Forces older team ser|:eants in the CIDG camps in 
one CTZ were able lo have their way in small matters whethiT th<» detachment 
officers liked it or not. Having ser%'ed and known one another In Sftecial Forces 
lor y^ars. they have tended to opr rate a sort of closed-circuit secondary ad- 
ministrative net with Ihrir Irii'nds at the control levels. This tyfie of sltuati<m 
Is iRiund to arise from time to timi' in anv command, but il points up I^Ah the 
need and wisdom for assipiini: mature c<im|iany-i;radi^ officers to S)iiVi«i| Forces 
A €k*?achm4*nls. 



exkhci.se of comuxsn, contiwj.. axo c^xmm^Mv .n 

hips no hcadiuarU.r!.VLe u.ms h.v?r'' ^'^^^ »^ 

Irol of other comnianris h .^1. , " "»»« ' ational . on- 

bu. only adviso to V^^^ ^t^Z^ UQ^"^^^^ ' ^ '^^ --'^ 

whole CIDC proL-ran. arlualK , v. , . " '« supiHH ts tlu- 

In fact as it ould If ^ »< "ifr^l n «»*ra«i«ns 
(U) The cuml i^e ex.^r o" repossessed of operational control. 

has perfected ^^^^'z^^^j^^ 

and coordination relalions U tween 5 SFf-A L t.^ u'**" ^"^ *'"'"'"nf' 

MACV. I and II Field Forr.^ -rnrt nt ^fi: .u" '""^ •^«'" ' . 

corps comnunders ^ ^'^'^ AIU N 




Chaptfir 5 



t:s APMY .<prc iAL fx:)wr F s in thf sFcxon 

AND Srpsr CTOH AI>VISOi?Y l<OLKS 



Th* L'S Militaiv Assi>t.ii5ir ( nn.niJiv.i iu -.ni tM .i.ssiuti I S .idviii"-s tn 
.N* rlMT i i^mn\»n<it i > fprnviiu r rl.i* Isi si^.n aifi r tin St rr* t;irv I)« fi i,w« aotiiM. 
rizcrtthis stt p mi If* I)t rr ni!>i»r I.m'.i. iti tur .iumnu r <»f l;«C4, ;iltt r svj c «'>vj jj 
fruits in vi r.il :!isTri( ts. th- (".•mrn.ind* i , VS MililJi v Assisl.n.rf ronin..i!>c!. 
ViiliKim ( OMTSMACV f f icU d with (n.vi rnnirnt •>! ViHi..im (GVN) .inn I S 
Mjssn.p r»»i)rurr« nt r to supplrn;( nt thv I's MTt,>r .jdvisorv pro^:r.»nj al su!>-* 
s< ctrir 1 in t mhl rritK .il provint * > ji.d in >t N rtrd suhst rlnr* in fithrrs. 
Un niili1;irv p.irl.;M < prnvinrr .ti.d district « omc srfl(»r ;ind .su^>sf rfor an<i 
Ihr provin^f *inu J:st.i( t r hi« !s in iht ir nulil.irv mlr jrc rrfer'-t d to as sc :»»r 
and suhsi f tor . .i.MnU rs.) lii Si j)t« mix r ht piovi.lrd ^Jidan^o m Ihr Tfij ps 
Si niiir Aivi^rr> I ' lu rrinni: if.r d ju« {»f Um mjI»s< rtnr advisory t<Mn>-: that 
'A'vii Ihfn luin'; an»i,iiid. 

Military A>sisLnu'e ( o-^iniatid. Vi# tnam. .Sub.s^ i lor Tram 

iV) T\w standard tf-am, wlut h c ould ho jltcr^d (h t seldom wa? ^ to mM t 
spr nlir nf*< ds in lai h Corps T o tir.il Zone (CT/ J xithin ;h«- total all«H-.;tioK of 
p« rsonni'I for sm h duty, was *'f^miv.srd of fr v inflividual-s as sho*n iit th« 
arrnnipanvihi! tahulation. 



Diiiy i^ni.if-ni . I! nk or ;:r.idi- 

OfN-raf tcinj»/ iDM lIt^* rw «• 

R.ifli<i ci|M rauH- f>ri, 4 



(U» LatiT a sixth momU r uas jdd«*d. af> F-O h^ht- Ajfapon* infantrv 
advisrr who usually v/orki i wtih Itip Preional Korc r.'i P.)])ubr Ton vs (PF PFi. 
Thf ti am.H w.frkfd und«T th«- diri ' lrm of srrlor MUisvrs to t roadrn the r«»vi ra^:!- 
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of the secto** achisory proprum liy Assisting: the subsoi tor fommaiider and his 
staff in the condurt of the local rountorinsurjirnry cMnip;ii^'n. Teams were 
directed to give attention specifically to the local RF/ PF personnel situation: 
the local intelli^jence system; military plans, n|x rations.anti training:: informa- 
tion. psychological warfare and civic action pmnrams^in sliort; all matters 
"that contiibute to • . . eventual p;icification of the an a and to rendering: the 
Viet Con^ polUical. military apparatus Ineffective.*" 

(U) Sector advisers benefited enormously from the introdurlion of the 
subsector teams. Information respecUnp •lie actual state of affaiis in the 
districts had been meaper; it consisted lari^ely of what sector commanders 
chose to pass on to sector adviser^. Subsector advisers were able lo provide 
current Information hitherto virtually unobtainable for lark of a US pn si ne e 
in the district capitals. Subsector advisers would also be able lo chork and 
report to sector advisers on the compliance at district lev.^l with ordc rs and 
directives of sector commanders. 

Requirement for US Army Special Forces Participation 

(U) By Uie end of 1964, 103 MACV subsector advisory teams ./ere pfj.M- 
tioned and functioning. The new program so strengthc^ned and increased the 
potential of the sector advisor\' system that MACV wished to e.xpand it more 
rapidly thiin the arrival rate of advisory personnel permitted. Because this 
was before tne deployment of US combat iroops to Vietnam: with the attendant 
expansion of the US logistical capability, it was sometimes diffcult for M.A^ V 
to support its advisory- teairs. Reliance had to be placed on Army, Republic 
of Vietnj*m (ARVN) supply channels. In remote districts where tlw re was no 
ARVN presence, team resupply w;>s uncertain. An obvious partial sf»luti<M) lay 
within the existing capabilities of the 5th Special Forces Group, Airl>orne (5 
SFGA) with its responsive logistical support system, it might be feasible to 
a.ssign a dual role to operational A detachments collocated with district head- 
quarters. 

Pilot Project 

(U) MACV J3, who was re.^ponsil)le for managing the s<M'tor- subsector 
advisory program, decided to undertake a 3-mfjnth feasibility test with two 
A detachments. One was at An Phu in Ohau Doc Province, but it w^s the 
experience of Del A-Ml at Camp Dan Thang, I km from Tinh Bien. capital of 
the district of the .same name in Chau Doc Province, that seems to have been 
the deciding factor. Tinh Bien is adjacent to the VC-infested Seven Mountains 
V area athwart the Cambodian border. 

il^A new detachment commander, CPT Charles J. Mendoza, arrived in 
mid-Noveml)er 1964 to find tliat he had a border* surveillance mission and a 
populated operational arc? of delta lerain comprising Tinh Bien and Chau 
Phu districts. The VC were active. In December 1964 they ambushed 
a 2Va-ton truck returning to camp with a strike force platoon, killing 5 and 
wounding 20, and also destroye<i a PF village outf>o8t. On 1 February 1965. 
Del A- 331 was provided with civil affairs augmentaticm of one officer and two 
enlisted men and was assipied the sut/sector advisory mission. The district 
rhief was a Frt*nch* speaking captain of 12 years' service. He had two RF 
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ivm ivtvn mal 

V ♦ in.t H..n,. |H hr, V( n .K|».>iHl. fi fu fhf Mi|,irm<i ruU of thr USASF 

f Mm. t:» v.»ih ih. ^w,,f .,r»,v,fv; TIN. rirM.llank lir,rd* r romp;inv withstinnl 

«> M t 1.,.. . ..I r». I tiw. .,,,1. !.„. . u. ii i:r.nlu.illv si.lvod with ixpt nmn . 

' ' '* : ' .Mt. I ^ 'A.I- • Hf.ihhshi d It ?>ul)srr|ur hi .id- 

i vi.'^ h. nil .It ii,, rnXiiMmp, TJu Ijttn iKuh 

; / r I. n»|u.M-. |.. I ..I ilM' first tinir intHljpwe rf»l. 

* f ...f., »»4 ijuiritt^ .iiid l.ifrr;ildiS!irmA!utionrouUn>«' 

\'' ' * * \ *^ * M 4 iiM d |M^H j<4 friendly ojx rjfi.uiji 

' ' ' * ^ ♦ . »!M>.ii.i* h j K<Hjr it.tMiN.Mu! n fuKf***» volunianly 

' . ' ' ^ « I -MP I lit fh« Si \in Mount^inH 4nM as th4> 4l)ilitv 

' i ' • ^ iMf. .imH |M I j.irm rivif .irtim.s inrr#Ms<d. 



♦ .ti>nui»H. t r» April l!«r,r>. .ifirr 75 

• i ? M. .1 ii„ iij^w .1 If. .ii;.,ivHi?H ot ihr i^ubsf rtnr mis- 
' ' »^ ; ' • » * • IM f tiuil thr di-nrhnit f)1 r.»|u- 

* ' ' • -uMi in.MM . ti^i'-.^iim was slri n>:ttj€^rH»d l)v thr 

t . t.., .j f.,.,,.f^ I,, I,. Ihi iil.ninifi;; and rxicution Of riVir 
• ; " • ■ t i- iljt Iff ft Irtftij iM midiral and rivir action pro- 
' " = ^ I f . f .»h ifM ft ,1 tMin;:iK'ss <»n thf part fif thr 
' ' ' • i ^'i* <»t I Ajth a iHtiiriMnirdinatiiin of roller. 

' ^" *' * " ' t iu j; lit in;pi»»vrd rrsult.s in intrllmrncv, 

*' ' • * ' ' ' ' ' * * * • • » i»u .i-i^>ii. . In his mrrall rvalujtion ho 
M.;t.*ir .t Ml s,?w.t t.i.i. ^.'^ Aill suifrdtorSASFandthat thr 

tv. . J. i i. . . - 1, , . jii.nn r I'id ^u^>sl I i.,r. wrrr romplrmentary. 

\^ S ! t.} ff»ti Wil -I |;^KC M»|t MISSIONS 

^' • ^^ '^^ ii. L iM to usr A di tarhmrnfs to rxptind thr sub- 

sri lor atlvivorv tun;.ran. Ai d i!.o t<. assign thr srrtor mission to srvrral P 
d^ tat I n»rni. Alt* r an analysis of fh. dis|H.si,io„ of A nrtarhmrntsi in all CTZs 
th. ijlc^iij.>:; il nu»Mft was assi^r. d f.* thuM loratid nrar suhs^ctor hoadquarter^ 
tut had no MArv advisnrv tram. Thr drtarLmrnt at Chau Dor that rcmtrollrd 
I>t t AOJl at Tinh Him wa^ assinn d thr m rtor advisory mission on 1 May 1965. 
^yt^ May MAC \ .)a .inf:ounr4 d in a Irtirr to thr Corp* Senior Advisers'* the 
romfil* li plan, aJrrad> In inr; impU mrmi-d. fur 1965 deploymc^nt of subsectnr 
advmorv lram^ Sixty-sf/vrn new fi ams were to 1*% or had already been 
cfc plnyi^ in nm. Of these, 29 wouM l»e USASF with other .^rrent missions. 
Fnur additional drtarhments on TP^ from 1st SFCA on special RF/PF training 
missions in Pinh Dinh Province would temporarily assume the subsector role 
una rolii v. d !»> MACV teams. IX ployment of the MACV teams would not be completed 
until I>iM rmlM r, but all l;SASF trams, most of them already in |>osition. would 
U- oprrational by 1 .July. Six of the TSASF teams repbced MACV teams deplo>cd under 
the IJM authorisations, relrasini: thr latter for redeployment. 
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JP^TIm' Ouarfrrlv CiinmKincI Rfniirt »i ' va ^i . ^ %r t ■ * 
on 30 Juni. I 'if.'; ih-,--. ^ H«P'>rt, j .OA. d.iii d 15 July Matrs that 

r It .ims. ijx n dfUrhmcntM had a sector missKm.' 
Thp Dual Role at Chju Dim- 

refl JtV^l'^n,?:'' ^ A-larhmc„f« first 6 months with the .rotor mission 
Ire evident ?„^L^^ !^ °^ accomplishment in the dual role tia 

:f?j.i~Y'a^ra::::.s-c^ - "p~ 

iTif S ^^^^^^^^^^ 

to the are^ to LI an1.mTu1h 5^ SuMhc al'*"! ^ 

mated 30 VC. Fifteen ?e"rfKi,1id'in'd ZTXe^^. ^^^^^ - 

The Program Lpvets Off 

volved (see Tawri » A . « '"^ operational detachments were ini 

«^ Z?i«t!.»T ^ that USASF were »o well 

S STCaL^!:'' cofisidcrtoR a much larper role than had been proposed for Ihe 
-nwi- ,o l«.rease .lp,ificantly the number of USASrlti-hmel a^ed the 
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dual nussu.,,. MAC V .a,,,..,, d Ihi- suhsr, f..r artvis-rv rolr I.. Iw^mo mon- 

^•ilur jmisor> fl,lssin„s l.at unal.K- to aw up ,.,!h,.r. This n-aMniint 

fnrri.h .> to an .vM. n1 tJut th« y muld do luMi. o lo n-iUirr 

«l » E^rllts i..ro out t»... wisdom »»1 ihis r.-aMminu. It was crnorallv 

u .H pla. .'d untH.uiv.H alh .« cml-a. o,h rahons ;,s s>arv meatus of est ,1,. 

ai^^d .su,Kr,or M lf-dtf. , rapal.iJity. wh. n as MAC V .rams rouldbr morr rrad-- 
na^U """"^"ll"' ••"v-c and support varvin,: ..K. ifi. Revolu U.^ln 

th. V or ' * «... I.n..-»ts to U. considered f<,r 

dou^fir^* ' M^CV team unwarrantc<1lv 

we^p; AH^r'^r " ^""^'--^ The.Td;cuu.r 
Xr:;;:;";'-;:: ^^v.... d mac v j3..,uthonzc 

Oi.nposition of Advisory Teams 

f.. \*»"'>'V and variau<«. i,, numlw r and sk.Us of tram personnel to 

LSASF team .sfrueture a* set font. .„ I^.nrt.v^ 525-15" are sho»-„ in Tal.lc 2 
Future Partieipation 

rJ,£^!'?^L^'^'''^^''^ *" *«l«r.'«ibs«ior advisory proffram 
crerted at Xhe boRlnninp of 1966. The d, rhnr «incr has Ih.o , Jadwj'tIS tt* 

rumm ..LI?" "^V " '^^^'^ «V. raiKM,at d..,achm, ni* that cSw^.ad,lv U 





jrvH.cm mav lie likrnrd \o a riimmitffT without a rluirni.in. It dad n<»t work. 
Province chic Cu on UwU wn initutivr fri-qurntly scHiuht Um* adviro ui thi ir 
miUUry advisers on nonnulitjry nuttcTK. 

(U> In with tht» rrtMtHm «rf thf Oiiu v of Civil Opi r aticms (OTO) in 
S4i(:an to control jnd riKirdinatr Ihr programs r>f jII t-S rivil ;ii!fnri<\s updrr 
thr US Mit»Hit)n« in OC'O rfpn'M nt-itnr .uhu.iIIv thf forme r l-S A^^rnry for 
International Development (1*8A1D) rrpresfM)t.ita> e^ wuh a|)poin(ed in cjch 
prminre. UndtT the new Kvstrm, sector ad\iM rii had to coordinate their 
advice to province chiefn onlv with «me otN^r I S adviser. This arrangement 
mas t^till ins»ufficiently respi»nsive, however, ind on IH May 1967 the new US 
Ambassador, Ellsworth Bunker, announced a major df jurture from the eMab* 
lishcd pattern of administration of US rcnnomic and military assistanre in 
Vietnam. The essence of the change mas the designation of either the sector 
ad%'iser or the OCO rc*prt>s4'ntative as princip;il ccxirdinator of all US advisory 
and assistance programs at province level. 

Subsector Adviser 

(U) The suh.M^ctor advisory team is th«' US advisi>r>- presence at tU' 
vital district level of iiovcrnment where the lowest ap|)oinled repres<»ntative 
of the central iwernmcnt deals mith the villaize h<'admen. The s»il)S€*ctor 
adviser implements US assistance at user level; he and his team are the sole 
US advisers to the district .^hief in hr)th military and civil affairs. The USASf 
A detachment in the dual role«» advising a VNSF camp commander with a CIDG 
strike force and a subsoctor commander with RF and PF assets—is in a posi* 
tion to coordinate not only intelliuence collection and counterpuerrilla opera* 
tions Init also the whrile lilend of the GV'N counferinsurjiency effort now expressed 
in the term •Revolutionary Development." The USASF A detachment commander 
with ^ dual mission is a key fipire in the reestablishment tA normal GVN con* 
trol over Insecure frontier districts and the conversion of CIDG assets to RF/PF. 
As such his ol)}ectlve is to work himself out of his Joli and turn it over to a repu* 
lar MACV sulisector adviser* 

Differences Among the Four Corps Tactical Zone's 

iCT^hr commitment of D detachments to the dual role has been limited 
to 01 and IV CTZs, where all have had sector or subsector missions and some* 
times both. 1 CTZ had no detachments thiwgh mid.|9<57; in 0 CTZ no de* 
tachment was given a sector mission. To mtd.l967. ARVN corps and division 
commanders in these areas uniformly resisted the aggregatifm of CIDG and 
sector /subscilor advisory missions for fear of the impact on their control 
systems* 

(U) Except in a few district f>eadquarters where an A detachment advised 
the district chief but had tio CIDG mission, this meant that aljout half the A 
detachments in I and 11 CTZs were assigned two coequal mirsions under tm-o 
separate imm(^diate super iors« a faulty arrangement discf ssed in a later section. 
The A detachments showed more interest and greater accomplishment in the 
subsector role In ID and CTZs, where their controlling B detachments also 
advised ine prmince chief. Figures 10 and II show the chains of command of 
A and B detachments In the dual role. 
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prululiilify is th*M (rwor d<»tjrhnn«iUs will havf a dual nilr, althoujih a n quirr- 
liient for iM>in<» will prn!)ably rontinur until thr end of hostihtit-.s. This Ik in 
arrord with thf thinking* of HQ 5 STOA from thr lH»^innin«. as tII as with 
MACV*» analynis of thr tSASF rolo. On Jl July 1907 tlicrt- wo y 24 A dctar h- 
mrntH with a sulist rtor mission and five H dntarhnu nts with a hortr- mission/' 

(U) The 5 SFCA di*voln|)t d its own r**nri nt u^r thr f mploynirnt of its 
drtarhmrnts in thr swlor subset- tor rolr. It iiiok tiK' form of a rvclir »uttrn) 
rxtonsnmal to and romiwtiblo with tho am ptrd art a d4»vcli>pfnrnt st-qurnrc of 
thr CIDG pro|:ram: 

(a) Esftatilish a camp in a rrmotr or insrrurr arra. 

(bj Assist and advise ttir district rhirf, support Rrvolulionarv Dr\Tlopmrnt 
artivitirM, and Iniild up Ifn al st rurity forrrs. 

ic) Whrn counti ruurrrilla opt rations ha%e rcndrrrd thr arra reasonal)! 
JM-curr. convert CIDC to RF and rt plarr the A drtachmrnt with a MACV sub- 
sector team. 

fO ) >Jj^r1\rtually this was nn ni >w ronrept. The turnover <»f ramp assets to 
^ bnal authority after area development o|M»rations had if hn ved arra security 
was implicit in the ( IDG prot:ram from 11*02 «mward, but camp turnover lH»b»re 
1965 usually meant, quite simplv. camp closeout and abandonment of the area 
to virtual \T control. The pro forma plaimini! and drawn-out nepotiations for 
the tumtiver of a camp More seldom resulti^ in continued productive 
use of the assets hy Vietnamrsr authorities after the ceremonial turnover 
Operations ceased with thr dep^trture of Uie tSASF detac^^-nrnt, and much of 
what It had accomplisfu^ was nullified. The CUXi assets were real enough, 
iHJt U-cause Che means available to the province and district chiefs in termJ 
of funding:, lead< rship. desire, and sound procedures for conversion wen* 
mealier, thrre was little likelihiKxl that liw-al CVN officials could take over 
iroinj: concern and keep it i:oin*:. With the inau^:uration of the subs< ctor 
ad\is<»r>- proirram the prospi cts were mu< h br*uhter for successful CIDG camp 
turnover and conversion of iiersonnel to RF PK. 



SKCTOIt^St aSKCTOR AOVLSOKV OPKKATION 



(U) To this point, this chapter h.is di-alt with thr sector mibsector pro- 
gram in terms of the iitatistica of USASF participation. In the followmi: papes 
thr context in which advisory teams 0|jeratr is analyzrd. 

Sector Ad>'iser 

(U) The Hector advisory program was implemented in 1962. At that time 
US advisers were prone to assert that there were •43 counterinsurgencies^ 
because of the power and the authority of each pro\ ince chief in his om n 
Jurisdiction. The sector adviser s task was then aiore c ircumscribed than it 
Is now. His job was to ad\ise the prmince chief in his miliUry capacitx* as 
sector commander. 

(U) The civil agencies of the US Mission assipied representatives to 
advise province chiefs in nonmilitar>' (including police) programs. All US 
representatives were mifn>osrd to coordinate their several advisory and 
assistance programs, military and mjnmilitary, at the prm*ince level. The 
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ft»r S|i. t u1 |t.r, i K \ .i4fjrfin;int^ ttt I?. \ n.utio,,..r\ Dt x 1 1. pm* T.i, wh. i or 
n^»t tlH V 4 du.O n.h , Ttn uftil jili is f.jMt J *»n flu- cti li jf.r tUt LSASK 
1*1 !j. hn)» III*. sf,t..ji,i iM 4 Mmnuft# i1 ;in]\ n. n ri..i« < um- j>. .itnl. ufu n 

Ihrucch fhrir i Ut^ru n»r CiVN f.rivMT.c f Iti nnu^ fjrmlv rsf.ihlisf,. .ind th* 
an .1 ivj>»MuMs s^ run , surh il« t^rfint* i.t^ >fM;uIrl !>♦ y iil^ftj ah.. VV»>f n ir.i 
Tjrtii ul Ana iij 0|>i'r.iti.»n.i! Mr>r>'»"Ml..lifv (TAOM » til .i ( Ifx. tMinp .m.i s 
HUliM, „!!v si i un J.ir u Ht \f,!ofi..tury D. \f lupmi f:l T. .in» <f?I)T' hi U d< p|..N. d, 
it Umr to mi»vi« i»n. T'.r f UX; sfi ik« t..n • fi. rsfmni I >!;Muld Ih ( onvrrfi <\ fi. 
HF.' f^F, <t«M harut d. ur ttM-smm d mpMlN r witii tN L'SAKF ai»d VNSF d» !.». (i- 
Rirntfi to 4 m'w task in an itiM*ruro an a. 
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(U) Fi« n^C^mmoiid •! M4CV USASF Ad«ft#ff T#«f«ii in fK» CTZ: 
TK# B Dtt»€ki*if in tkt Dvol Rote 

(U> Nrvrrthclf ss it is jp;>an nt that ftw* n drrarhnifnts in W CTZ in the 
dial role, with thi ir A di tac hnM*nts aH»i^n^d rin qua! niisshms wti#»rt» approprLiK . 
were hravily InvolviKl in Rrvulutionary Drvrl^pnu nt rvc n l«rforr thv B dt iac h- 
mrnt rommand^ r» U'ramr tht- .>< nior advisors Ut th« ;r pmvinc f chief s«*rtcir 
rocnmandiTfi. Tho D dolarhmrnt rorrmandrrs tended to s»in(:ularizr thr dujl 
mission in a ron»trurtivr may in the rnvimnnirnt nl pure insur»:cnry/Vounter* 
Insurirrnry in whirh lart:r*iirale rotivrntional operations did not impart. As 
one nurresMful B drtartiment roDimandor observed in May 1967, -Every VC 
Ctierrilla we kill in in support of Revolutifjnary Development/ a statement 
with which HO 5 SFCA would na%'e eonrurred. 

Det n-34, Sonc fk-. April 1967 

(U) Det D-34 at Soni: lU ir Phuoc Lonjr Province, the northernmost in 
01 CTZ, affurdM an example of tfie complexity of the task that confronted a P 
detachment commander with a dual mission. PhiKK* Loni: Pmvince wa« overrun 
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iV) T^H^ du.ll roll- hjH prtilui.»!v Ix rn n>t»st f Ifi rtivrlv pi rfurmrd in I\- 
CTZ, mhrrr m T.**!? ih<' romlut vn\ir«mmifit J*till cvid^ nci d j pattern thjt no 
l<Mi>:^r i>l>taiiu<l ill tUv oUu r CT/s. TUv (Lit t» rr;iin viith (t w roads and mam* 
m- itrrwayit, inundati d duritii: tlu- ticiptit iif ttu* r;iinv m .isun, mati a factor In tlu 
difffTint r. I»ut of moir sii:uilirant*r was ah.M *^'*'* •»( l*S Army and ott>rr 
Vti v \V..ild MihUi V AsMHtai.r* f un r s (FWM AF ) aud the VC NTA Main I on r 
units ihry snk lt> dr>tri.v. IV CTT it mas still insur^-rnry roontrrinsur* 
irrnry un*»dultrrati'd l»y Ihr su|HT|>osition id larr.t •w^alc FU^TWAF convrntional 




(U) Fi« 10— Cftft««««i»^ MACV US ASF Atf^iftorr nemt i« ff»i« CTZ; 
TKt A DtfecKmeftt mi tKt Dwcl Rett 

• iff. fH« »i*c|»lf»W*<»^« titr US A'-pl- .b<OW» f us AfWy 

'orj^ f»o^3^ar*»f \. ft»^ i^fi.e* US rowmotdrf tr I. <!, 
•fid Ul CTZft |«ec«f«i« «H« Corpft SvMior A4¥*%tf, 
•fid t)« ler«>«f Cofp* S^ «r idiT'^ff brt«mt 

operations that take prcrrdrnce. Rarely in IV CTZ have USASF^advised CIDG 
or RF foms rome uodor the operational control of a US rontmaiMSer for a 
strictly military ootration. aa dintitict from comterfsuerrilla operation* that 
are Inseparable from the parlfica^Ucn program. In IV CTZ, CIDG operations 
«>ther tfan those conducted under tfie lx>rder*9urveiIUnre mission (even these 
are really denial operations) have been essentially clearinfi operations in prep- 
aratkir. for, or securing operations In support cf. Revolutionary Development. 

f^artlclpatlon In Revolutionary Development 

(U) Tlie attitude of HQ 5 SFCA and the comp.iny commanders In the four 
CTZs has been mixed, largely negative, with respect to ary but a marginal role 

' ^'W^ * ■•'*■■..■ 
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(U) Thr Um^ ikxi% of the priAimr r«na mmthraHt'* jrd lrc»m tho i amtM>(lMn 
ticirdrr with the imuthArsfrrh U>uiidirv the Mi kimi: lUvrr -ind Ifw* ili MiKitr 
««nd mfrrtilc Pl.«in <if Hi i <1m to thv north. Thr Pmvinf r \ias 40 km of l.inci 
h >rfl<*r mith CanilnidiJ. M'>*il of ttn* p^'«f>lr livi cm fhr rif h ^irrarultur^l f.iiKl 
ahmi: the rK-rr. The tt rr<ain in (|j|<»jf oo point ihn % it risr mnrr tli in 10 It 
atunr ura Irxrh Ttirrc* arc* lour pritiritvil muti s iif t*<iM*wrf(t r(tmmunir.iti<>n: 
Itw Mrkcvn^:: tlli:hw,iy 14 from ti»»rthwrvt to ?M»u1hraM thf Irn^h <•( tt*r piovinn . 
fkirjllrl ti> thr ri%'iT; and t^o t .inal«c that rrnjii!* the pnainrr, rutminp dur ra^^t 
from ttw* Mfkont inw Ki^. 12 K Thi» nud was rut by thr VC nrar thr junrtior. 
Witt. Hi|:lTway 4« tf^ nnitr to Saigon, and thr praiiantfi ii( thi!^.t>i>trntiany pn»s- 
prrtiUB prmitirr %vrr una^lr tu markrt thrir pttidurr tN*rr, at Irant wittiout 
parlni: a VC tax. Ttw only other way to reach Sai^on tiy Rurfare travel U xrept 
via the South China f^ a) in hy eanal, liul thrw water nniten were larirelv rim- 
tn>lh^ In* the VC A m w ramp man under ro«Mruf*tl*pn near My A»i to reeMali- 
li.%h CVS runtn»l altntc tfit- iiiirthf<rnmo>»t <'aikaL 

tin IV fort^ Man h I9f.7, wlirn f n*4J toi#k over t!w' dual role, MACV 
ad\ivirv teams had l>*'en .*>%sipitHt to the prcninr« .md di*iti r t!«. Tt»*"re werf 
two A d« tjrhm<'ntN in ttie prt»vinee« f i»nt rolled clirertiy h\ the c ompany at Can 
Tho, but n<» n iletarhment. 

Friendly Thk^^. In the ^prtnir of l<^7 there u-ere neither FWMAf 
ni»r AHVN trori|iH in th«» provif#< « , allh<Hjrh an Af?VN tnlantr\' tuttalion entered 
M <w rasifwiallv to co through the mntiottn of a »irarrh*and.de«itroy operation. 
iiJ) /Pl^Thin wi rv :hree A d«tarhment ramp.«i, two i>l them in Itfe du.il role. 
mACV flUlmector teams mere in tither distrirlH. All CIDG ramps were aiitho* 
rtredfour Mrike-fon e eomi^nirK. two reronnai^iftanrr platoonn, and a PSYOP 
nquad. A Mc^ile Strike cXfIKE) Foreeof MK) Chinosr and TamtiodianK was 1<« atin! 
within th#^ pruvim c i»ut wa^ inmtrullKl t»y D Co iM Can Tho. The provinf e had 
23 9f rompanM'1%, 87 PF platfjontt. and €4 Kqu.idK for a ecmtHned total of 10.000 
paramilitary riflm. f S Army avlatnin, a MILPIIAP tram, tmo Air Foree FACji, 
an intellicenre team, a naval ai»:»ault isrcmp, and a lioat eompany provided 
BUfipnrt* 

{0\ ^i^f^Foemy Troops, N<i kmwin Mam Forer unifsi were tn the province, but 
V there wan a prm'ii>cial liatlali(«i— the !V02«^with f<jur eompanie». one 44 th<*m a 
meaponn company. Farh of the five distric Ih had in addition a district mninle 
company. Small f^rrilla umtn were stationf^d in thc> vi Jace^. 

(U) hrvolutkmary De.^lopment. Five Re\*ulutiiinarv Development Tea ma 
fRDT) were In the prmince. Tin autlMjriM'd fitrenirth of an PDT if 52, 3fi of 
wlic 0 are neeurity peraonnel. The role of the military (actually paramilitary) 
U to auppi>rt R«>volutk>nary Development by sreking out and e1imiru>tifi^ VC. 
An example of toe positive Influence of the USASF advisory effort In the prov- 
ince U rrfletled m m Incident that ornirird on 18 March 1967. An RDT ^a 
nttarkiHl and cyv^rnin. 8e%Trat memliera of the team were killed, Ineludini: 
three glrU. The team was withdrawn and rcequipped aid was back on site and 
functioning within a few hours. Without ttie US ad\'*sory presence at sector 
level the team wrould undoubtedly have l)een withdrawn permanently and the 
projert ended. 

(U) An RF tralnliHC renter Is located In the pra%ince, but at a time when 
the RF was tieromini: increasingly involved In Revolutionary Development the 
training renter did not include such Instruction In its curriculum. The sector 
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IfV thr VC in 1965. Tho GVN ^uij* hIowU tirt-n nT-unmc l utitinJ siih r. TN* 
StH'n^ tri\H\ a Km kwurd imr, riimpris< s 40 iw^n rnt thv ^p.TM' piipu);itif«n. 
In April 15^7 imly Uk* iin jj* immt^Jti ly hurroumliii^ tt.« pruviiM t* jiul distrii i 
cjpitjis wi n* lairlv Mcurr. * 

(U) NTA units inuVid tfiruurJt tht* pn»vinr«' in f r.i?.^jt ti> other an *ih t>.jt 
Uio immcdiatr thrut was tht- < stimatid 1000 huw) V( . A \C f'on}p.inv in i .u h 
o! thr four distrirt;* dirrrti d i\> i llorts tou.ird nu1h!\iTr.' IN \ oh:tir»narv !> vi'i«»p- 
nimt. A now CIDG l amp was tn iitu « i^*»stn»t*li d vrrv t apidiv m prrviou«Jv 
untourlM'd lrrr.iin jt Punard in tta* wiutbrrn r.jrl o| thr pnixim r. It mould takr 
only 30 oayn to rrmplrtr. TS m^ritiMTH wtTf rumpli tini? J Mrip limidi' thr 
rampsitr that «iiuld tuKe j r*t23. A US infantry luttalion Wdn in thr vtr initv 
to protect the rnnmriTH. Thrr<« Hfvolutintwirv I>i \ i lopmrnt Tram* wrrr dr* 
ployed and a fourth was undt riioini: traininu at Vunj: Tau. Five %tontaj7.nard 
trams wrrr alsii pi'rforminc Pi voluti^mary D«'Vf Inpmi nt an^;nni! thr Sti«'iu:. 

<UI A r«'crn!ly a$isi^tu^ li«nitrnant rolont'l i-ommandt d Ad\ |w»ry Tram *,*4 
at S<inn l^r. Its print ipal rh mrnt v;as Drt I^-34 with aji ni< nt.iti<m !or thr 
Krrtor niissiim (s*^^ Tabh 2). D* 1 ri-34 < (jnt rolled lour A di ta* hmrnts. all 
with C IDG and suhst rtnr advis*>ry missions, rm* of t»»<*m wit>i an additiiRia) 
l)ordi'r*.survrillanrr mission. Advi'^iry Tram 94, h«»wrvrr. inrludi»d ottirr 
advisory a^srtjf. a^ stuiwn in thr arrompanyinf: tal'ulaiinn. 



A<iw^(»rv unit onH'('i>. R>4 o 



I S> Air l-orcr Forward Air Ccmirollf r iFAC; n iini 4- ft 

MACV int( lli^^ini'i K am :i/4 
Militarv Piihlic Hrahh AhNintancr PiOKram 

<MILP!IAPp 1 H 

ARVN iBfanir> ad\i«ory tram '^, 2 

Han^vr hattalino .idvi«&or\ tram J J 

IS Army siniul balfalioo iram 0/12 

Arrial port Iram <». 4 



(U) Thr officer commandinK Dct 0-34 and AdviM*ry Tram 94 was prmidrd 
with these (»pecia1 advisory and technical rlrm^tits to futa-tifm as sector advij*€'r 
in addition to controlling four CIDG camps. The activity's incident to rapid con* 
struetion of a new ramp and the presence of a US hattaliim and ARVN tniantry 
and ram:er tiattaliuns in addition to HF/PF units to support Revolutionary 
Development obviously required tfie fM*rtor adviser/ P detarhmcnit ronimatKler 
to put in a full day 7 days a week. 

Pet B>4a at Cao Lanh 

(U) Cao Lam. is the rapiUl of Kien Phonu. a province with a population 
of alx)ut 300,000. At)ut 28 percent of the population U^lon^s to the Hai Hao 
minority sect, whirl, once resorted to armed insurgency but rame to terms 
with the GVN after the fall of the Diem regime. Allhiiu^h a minority/the Hoa 
Hao control the prmince from the GVN standpoint. One hundred forty*t'wo of 
the 216 hamlets, comprising 78 percent of the population, were eonsidered unA'r 
GVN control in the sprint; of 1967. 
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adviser j*ui rre(lt*d in ( orrfv|ji»^ ihis ir. rxp, ii.hu. tM,. I<. w.tutMn.irv l>.»vrlnp- 
rnvnl mobile Irauun:: itain iMTT^ |MM|.|.,hi Tin MT I s n- Im minf ..'Pm Ul 
personnel wno %viv sent lo Sauion fur ir •.l ii'? .n.ri i t fuiiM d \n ri)n\r 
pmvinee inslruriinj; Ur uniis m !<• vc^li-n'iM.ii v Wm . >pM.t nf pio^^rams .m.l 
methods. 

(U) D* i B-43 also pt^rsuaded the pt ♦)Vit,rr t Uu i U* direri hjs district duels 
to adopt the VSASr olfensive/dt lensivr mncvpi ;>v esl.d.Iishin^: a TAOK aroand 
each villaiie where an RDT was lorated. Distrir! Urjudaries wen mnort d if the 
tactu al situatiwi made tJiis de^rable. The RF/ PF units designated lo pro-.ide 
security for the RDT were ordered to dt tend the village I v vipirously patrr.iUnjr 
the TAOK. This was in sharp contrast to the ingrained RF practice of stativ 

( ^\ J^'^'^/'''-^*'^''**^ Concept. In the drv season, rrovement is helMx.rne or 
cl-oss-country on loot. V/ater mcnement is restricted to canals and rivers, 
but dvilv^ the rainy season much of the area takes on the ch;iracleristics if a 
lake. Fooimobile opnrations become impracti'-ahle Movement is heiilKine 
and watcrI)orne. At . lult boats and patrol air-cushion vehicles (PACVs) can 
move a»K>ut with irre^t freedom. As the first infrequent rains were bepinnini: 
in early May 1967 tiie sector adviser/ B detachment commanding: officer was 
rompletinj; his rainy, se ason plan of campai^m. He e.xpi c ted the VC to make a 
major effort during y.ay and June, before the high water in Julv, and believed 
that a mortar attack on 3 May on the half-built floaJing camp at My An on the 
cross-province canal signaled the beginning of it. During this period the terrain 
would be too .soft and v et for footmobility and surface transportation but not wet 
enough for the airboais to move freely. Most of the VC ututs would try to cross 
over to Cambodia by July. The pl.>n, therefore, was to employ lyoih CIDG and 
RF assets to (a) seal off the Cambodian border in the Hong Ngu District, (b) 
sweep the province to force the VC units to concentrate and isolate :hem in 
their strongholds, and (c) systematically attack and reduce these strongholds 
when the terrain became sufticiently wet for the airlxiats. 

(U) A few PACVs. all that were available in-country, were used on a trial 
basis with great success during Ortoljer-Nnveml>er 1966. More were • xwted 
to be available for the 1967 campaign. MIKE Forces and lx>ats would be i on- 
eentrated at Cac Lanh. An aiH>oat site, t)ermed and bunkered, was just .>eing 
completed. Land, air, and water oi)eralions employing joint strike force and 
RF assets were to be launched from Can Lanh. 

(U) These examples indicate the scopt* of the c ommand and the advisory 
tasks of the B detachment in the dual role . Thcv -^re lvpi**al of other 13 detarh- 
ments in ni and IV CTZs. 

Coequ ality 

(U) The concept of two coequal missions for an operational A detachment 
is valid provided the deUchment is under the operational control of an immedi- 
ate superior who is also charged with both missions This precludes subjecting 
the detachment to the conflicting pressures j! two immediate superiors, each 
striving to obtain the utmost from the A detachment to accomplish the particular 
mission with which he is charged. The cone ept of coequality is a dubious one, 
however, when it involves two dissimilar mission.<a under two immediate supe- 
riors. The principle was stated categorically long ago: no man can sene two 
masters (Matt. 6:24). 
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its coverage to districts unsafe for MACV advisory teams. Some B detachments 
were assigned the subsiector role on the same premises. D detachments seem 
to have been assigned the sector role, however, largely for the reison that alJ 
or most of the A detachments under them were assigned the subsector jnission. 
This arrangement was limited to lU and IV Corps Tactu al Zones (CTZs) and it 
worked well, especially in the latter, where the war still retained the charac 
teristics of insurgency/ counterinsurgency before the commitment of US troops. 
In land II CTZs the A detachments in the dual role worked for two masters and 
the subsector mission undoubtedly suffered, especially during FYS? when 5 SFCA 
placed strong emphasis on operations that killed VC. 

(U) Such is the Vietnam experience of USASF in the dual role, but what of 
the future? The Vietnam context may or may not be duplicated elsewhere in the 
future, and because of the inherent skills and cross-training of USASF opera- 
Uonal detachments the question of a dual role may again arise. Tht firm atti- 
tude should be to avoid placing a detachment in Ihp false position of attempting 
to serve two masters. Putting two missions under an immediate superior 
charged with both is a workable arrangement. 

Motiv ation 

(U) Operational A detachments in the dual role in 1 and II CTZs were leiis 
motivated toward the subsector mission. Some camps were several kilometers 
distant from subsector headquarters, had no permanent representation there, 
and no means of surface transport. In one camp the subsector role subsided 
into nothing more than providing food for the first 90 d;iys to newly established 
refugee villages, in another the A detachment commander had never met the 
MACV sector adviser. I CTZ lad no B detachments. In U CTZ no B detach- 
ment had a dual role. A detachments with subsector advisory mission in those 
two CTZs had no USASF control detachment with a direct responsibility for 
seeing that the subsector mission was carried out. 

(U) B detachment commanders generally considered tliat they were under- 
staffed for the dual role. MACV and 5 SFGA apparently concurred because an 
extra major was assigned when sector advisers were made coordinators of all 
US advice and assistance, civil and military, at the province level. The A de- 
tachment at full strength was oversUiffed by half for the subsector mission 
alone, but instances of this were infrequent after 1965. On the other hand, in 
the spring of 1967 many A detachments were understrength because of 5 SFGA 
personnel requirements for additional special operations units. The subsector 
mission was the first to suffer when an A detachment with the dual role fell 
understrength. 

US Army Special Forces Partic ipaUon inj^wlutiOT^ Development_ 

(U) Revolutionary Development cannot take place on the battlefield. In 
areas where US and other Free World MiUtary Assistance Forces (FWMAF) 
are conducting acUve operations against VC/North Vietnamese Army (NVA) 
Main Force units it cannot progress and should not be initiated. USASF partic 
ipaUon (see also Chap. 12) and motivation at operational levels to participate 
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(U) Thus an A drtarhnirnt with ClDG/suDsoclor missions under a P 
detachment with command and conirol/ sector missions can be expected to 
fulfill the dual role unequivocally, hut an A detachment with CIDG/subsector 
missions that reports to its D detachment lor one and to a MACV sector ad- 
visory team for the otlier is trying to serve two masters. Who should ;ate 
and who should endorse the efficiency report of the A detachment commander? 
HO 5 SFGA did not view with favor a MACV sector adviser *s ratinp its A detach- 
ment officers: yet initially this oc curred if the MACV sector adviser v/as senior 
to the B detachment commandi r. This problem finally disappeared in the sum- 
mer of 1966 when the commander 5 SFGA persuaded MACV that officers of A 
detachments in a dual role should be rated by their B detachment commanders. 

Term ination of the Dual Role 

(U) A headquarters is frequently tempted to prolong an anomalous arrange- 
ment that has been resorted to as an expedient after the conditions that justified 
it no longer obtain, especially if the arrangement has worked reasonably well. 
Since January 19G7 the number of detachments committed to the aual role has 
decreased. TX^tachmenl 0-31 at Tay Ninh reverted to the single command and 
control mission in June 1967 after having had both sector and subsector missions 
for 2 years. It appears that aNLXCV team might have replaced Det 0-31 earlier 
in view of the reduction in the VC threat resulting from operations by US forces 
in War Zone C and the heavy demands placed on the detachment commander by 
the augmentation of a numlwr of special advisory and technical elements to 
carry out a coniplex sector/ subsector mission. The assignment of responsi- 
bility on 18 May 1967 to the sector adviser for coordinating all US assistance 
and advice to the province chief was a factor in relieving Det B-31 of its sector 
and subsector missions. 



SrMMAIiY COMMEWT 
Doctrine for the Future 

jsrin his^arterly Command Re|X)rt dated 15 January 1966, Col William A. 
^ McKean, CO 5 SFGA, made the following s;$ment of the coequal sector/ sub- 
sector role: 



This mission maximizes ihr goiit ol an im'jg<-ated effort on the pari of iho Viet- 
namesf to coordinate and cobpi*rale iviA their separate forces and asencics in getting 
on wiih the war. The I'SASF advisor wb'j wvars two hats plays the greatest role in 
Iniegrittng the Vietnamese in all asiiecfs ol counter insurgency effort. The military 
^•rational t-lfort is coordinated ammit CIDG, RF. PF, ARVN. National Police, the 
Navy and the Vietoamtsi' .\ir For.;e. T>u: intelligence colkction pools the assets of 
agent nets. National Police and MSS I Mission Sun>ort ..ite j.^^ 

(U) In the situation that prevailed in Vietnam in 1965, USASF detachments 
constituted a rviidv asset that Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, (MACV) 
could use to accelerate the subsector program and also [because of the self- 
defen.^^e capability «f US Army Special Forces (USASF) detachments] to extend 
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Chapter 6 

IXTKLLIGKNCF. 



iU) This rhaptor anah ^vs thv intcllii:cnr(- missi-.m t>f 5 SFGA in Un,s 

Ihrto closHy related art :is: tl„. niajcr ..bsUu los prohloms tlul have ore 

that under y those pr.,l,Ien.s: and. in terms of existing needs and easrabiUties 
pr.s.s3b.e su.ps io ensure an improved inloin,ence eflCrt i„ iul 

n J The analysis assumes that inlelli-ence i.< M a product- straieirie 

e^si '0?. ,'' '"'^'"'♦"'-'•^ ^ uunterintell „!and a pn • 
c*ss-collert.un. reporting:, evaluation, interpi ctation, and di^^tmina ion It ' 
s.also assumed tloat the pnxluel an,l process are inexU ieablv reS Thus 

TIIK Mj!k<i()N: CHANCIM; INTKl l lCnxCi: lU 'ii lUI MKNTs 

(L) The heart an effective intellij;* n. e operation is the relation between 
producer and consumer. Of critical imiK.rtance to the esUi»>!ishment L „uS 
..anre of a satisfactory relation is the definition of mission r -spon.i bilut" 
In the absence of a well-defined M-t of ol.jeetive. and pra. t^ca Wid<^^^ „^^^ L 
puisumg them, intelligence ix-rsonnel at the various levels of effort annot 
hoixr to produce finished Intclli.ence that, in the words of one observer 
qualifv as -timely truth well told,- o strMr, win 

a) In the premise that ends should determine means, it is essential tlv.t 
mission responsibilities Ix- relevant as well as explicit. In the a^^nce o 
relevant criteria, means may determine ends. or. more prtciselv cauabiiitir* 
are apt to determine significance. • . " e precisely, capabilities 

Vl iLio^J""' 5 SFGA as defined appears to love chan-ed 

il" teJ to asJrr.'l>-'^ l'^'-*"*'' c^'^chments were ex- 

K „ ^-^n^^^rpans. and throuKh them the GVN. to develop an 

hidigenous intelliKence capability and to target collection activities on the lial 
Buerrilla and the su!>strurture. Concomitantly. I SASF ,*rsonnel were afso 

L.-!rr^^ independent intelligence and counterintelligence Mfort re- 

laied to thrir own security. 



in Revolutionary Di vrlnprhi^nt has varied with ttu- appropriateness and pra.- 
tirability of the effort in the variform rnml>at envimnment of Vietnam. In 
many parts of 1. U. and Ui C'TZs wliere tfie rc laliv<»ly lar^cjc-scale operations 
of convmtiiinal units made lU voljtionai y Development proj:rams whuUy in*- 
appropriate even though they were >»onu times attempted by the Government of 
Vietnam (GVN), USASr opeiational interest and eni|))iasis were peared to ihnse 
of US troops— to kill enemy persi>nnel ar)d destroy iMicmy mobile combat units. 
But in certain provinrt s in th( Delta that were not battlefields in the sense that 
the demilitari:ird zone (DMZ) was, where the enemy ^vas the local jruerrilla and 
the GVN presem i* was principally CixiUan Irregular Defense Groups (CIDC) and 
RF/ PF, operations were of the clear inj; or socurinj: type in support of Revolu- 
tionary Development. In this environment USASF detachments in the dualToIo 
were properly heavily inv<>lved. It would be difficult indeed for a E detarliment 
to stand aloof liom Re\olu*i(>nary Development when much of the advisory task 
involved conlaini.ij: and if p{*ssible destroying local ^ui rrillas so that sev* ral 
Revolutionary Development Tt»ams (RDl s) cr»uld ii^t t^r. unh their tasks un- 
hindered atul the villaiiers witli whom tiu y worked, feeling rt asfinably secure, 
could coo|M rate* It may bv correct to hold that USASF dcMachments should not 
be committed in sn( h an environnicnt, but this in eifci t would be to say that 
USASF deta'^hments should not be committed to a coanterinsur^ency mission. 

Te.am Concept 



were assigned as half teams to train and operationally advise regular Laotian 
units— not quite the purpose for which the A detachment was designed. Once 
ai.rain USASF ver.satility was demonstrated in Vietnam by the performance of 
A and B detachments in the dual role. The essence o\ this versatility is the 
team concept— selected skilled individuals, cross-trained and integrated to 
form a motivated irroup. Such a team can take on an unfamiliar advisory 
mission and ad;ipl to it even though the team is weak in some desirable skills 
and ih")ssesses others not absolutely required. It seems reasonable to expect 
that USASF detachments will be called on in the future to perform various 
missions in the context of count erinsuri;ency for which they were not exactly 
designed. This is the unique strent;th «>f USASF that sets it apart from the 
rest of the US Army, 





out tin: IACk and u.^^ra.k. he vi>l\vvU.,n vUnn^ „f a anrt U H, la< hnnxis. Th. 
cx|Bnck-d inlflllronro pro^'ram «>quir».d a r. visjon ol all i xistinK dir. rtn. ^ 
. ^IlH.rii;*!'""*' E»nph:.siK was ,,|urod on Um. Iv ar,,u.sa...n. a. , u,.u, 

r»/Y /i?*^ siKH dy analysis, and rapid disM-minaliun to rn. 
V ' **'*'^"»' * * ••-•runum. intin.aM ly |„;k. « with th» 

iTl?^^ »:<;nrc m twurk l«r cll. rtion. and for analysis and di^^.■,„.,.a. 

..n at lntt.rmtKf,at.. k-ve. , fcr tN- i s Kr.«.nd.for-,.K t ffort as a win,!, . T- 
li'^rr'^il ^ '7"^ ^ '^•'^'•*"«y •''>•• inlornal dcf.ns.. .„t. ih. 

Ka^ fnr ,h . ■ intoliiKcnro i- rsonm l nvrvs. 

«ar> for thf txjiandod intt llincnc t- r.>le. ft was fc-aslblf tu auumenl with tn'i lh. 

Tartors 

). . >^>th<Hi»;h tht s«- ami other r. I.itt d dt w loprnt nts uf the iK-nod ron. 

;™ .r*- ^ improved comb;.t inteJIi- 

K nre. they also reflected the prowinj: invohrnu nt of 5 SFGA in a variety of 
other aetiviUes directly related to the sup,.>rt of r.mventio,«l com»«t o,k rations 
These activities generated pressures that were dixvrse in orijcin, ra„,,,' from 
the as..p,n,ent of additional re«,>.nsilnnties to I SASF detachme nts a^d th« 
Ihifir *^on . Forces detachments directly under 

l^r tL' PJ^"'' SFOA by the chanpn, character of the 

Tk!. r^l: I .T. '"'■'■^'"••""'J demaiKls. . six cially the r.^uirement to exjand 

11^. l*«rf„? 7.or-'' "rr"'*^''** ^ °^ A detachments. 

^^r?^X Wi.K .i! «»^^» authorized 

..romSI; •;M i'l«.'« of I\' CTZ the im,«-t -.f the - S combat presence 

f." suPI-.rt functions at the ex|x nso of 

acth .ties that liefore 1965 were th- basis lor th<- ISASF presence m the nVN 
, A . "•^«Kn't'»n the need to stren».then romliat inlelliKcnre rapal>ilities 
and to enlar,;e the IntelliBenrc effort agalns. the communist inlrastrucTure 
caused a transformation in the Intelligence orienUtion of 5 SFC\. The shift 
in priorities was less the result of a consci,«s decision than the consequence 
of the imposition <if added respi>nsibilities on 5 SFGA following the arrival of 
IS combat forces. An lm|jortant factor lies in the access of VS field com. 
TtZ:'rr^ diTlslon-makinK pro«-ess resulting in the increased subordination 

tla^fi^ "^ '^ ""'"""'^ ""^ ap,«ratu8. The combim.- 

tion of the need for more and better combat intelliRence and opportunity as 
reflected in the atllity of tS commanders to secure the servtces of USASF 
personnel tu meet this need, prompted a reallocation of human and material 
resources and a realipinHnt of intelligence mission priorities. 

iV) The ImporUnctf of access becomes more apparent if viewrd in the 
context of the producer-coiisumer n iation. Before 1965. when the Intelhuent c 
mission of S SFGA was primarily .Aisory In character, the principal con- 
sumers of the product were the Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) and 
the ISASF Itself. With the buildup of IS forces'There was ^tWrd c^ium" 
and compj tition ensued between the ARVN and US field conimanders not only 
lor the intelligence product but for operational control of the CliXJ strike forces. 
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Tlw problt m is iiMn tlun ur.r uf i iiij;;uisis. li r;.!*r.; jis Uk- ujiuri 4 t!u- < .>:)- 
Uirl it^flf and. by !nipIi«:alioi4. ihi' iiitcn inalnma) n (|ui.silrs lo th ai fllVriivcly 
with th«' challenge of insuriiciu y-a qu« slion *.l tlu' rt t v:».k v oi tht- inif lli^nur 
product. 

U») Helt'vam V may bi drlim d a.-> a fuiu ti^a. ui ihn at. ralht r ihan jx iv* d 
thriat. Ideally iht» two arc onr. VVlu n »rrel< v.incv drvi^lops in ihc inU'lliucnrf 
prn.iuii tbc^rc kis bit n a lui dU ss ,,|.:,,|,,.:vc n s.uti f4'> d.jtM-tod ai;ainsl 
thv symploais ol insurLit iic y raihi r litan itM i!i>» ;i.*,o. 7 'h- ronsfnui nci»s lur 
tho impIrmi'iiSor u( iUv xiiU iUvxnn nn.ssi«in an* i,j U riitira! iKcausr tlu- 
reputation of Iht- pn»du/« r is xhO (.^ iho qurility nl IIk- proriucl. ;v .1 r.s Ihr qnalily 
of the prt^durt is u fun( ii..Tj of wi!!in:im ss roiisunuT ai l on it. In- 

t« llii;eiire of a Iv|h- lhat f-M|H'ri»Mu r« v« als m br irri ievanl is liki 1/ oc 
itriiun'd, and whni this hap{M ps ihc- mission 1m rt.fnts irroU van*. 

(r) This is by no mi ans lo sui;r,ost th;;t ihr inti-Wi-pnc-r pj (hIik rd by 5 
SFGA is iirnorod or thai lJu- iv.issit.ii !\is 'm > u f\tsr\ c-UW'\ iu the vy* s of ibh 
consumer. It is lo si-^'ni s! lhal ni;!» t'«. ♦mildiip .f I'S conioal f ivri s ihc u n- 
denry has born \ 'uw th* l!..val lo th*- r?VN as •»ssiv.iiaijy military in nature 
anci fonv. nlional in fui ni. imuI S» su::-rst ihal such a \h w i tvi»r.si;nph!i< a- 

tion in whirh mililary o|)cralioi.s by NT .A and VC M-ni Forte units arc the most 
obvious, hui not the mosl si r - jus, aspect oi ihv (hre i! to iU CJVN. Finallv. it 
is io su:4-est lhat the intelli-^ence mission o| 5 SFGA as carried our was ii> 
creasinjily i.^.rientt^d ih accordinic with this view, v-ith too nrjch emphasis ^ 
lilaced on cf»ml>al mlelh'zmct' and too liliic on internal deftMvse intelliiri-nri-. 
Toward the end of the period under r< vii w. h'iv.# ver. as ine contribuiion ul 
the intellitii nre Juunii'iU.iiion ih . suniiel was iei'lectt-d in incri^asinj: t ifit i< ncv 
of proci ss arid re!inenuni of priKiuit. MACV *i:;d ^.'n^up headquarters j;avi' in- 
dications of a rem vi d iniph;.sjs on I'm an a lopment and mternal dt icn.^e 
inteJliirer.ci i ff-jrl. 

il) It is easy to att: ibutr tU U cis in t'»»' intc ili;;cm-e product to short- 
comini s in tl;e process and io blame I S combai c'»mmanders for ul^II/jnt; USASF 
caixibilitii s i:i .supj)*iri of ih». i r|K raiions md iht »:SASF i\seif for wjllin^ly 
iM romnv^ involv- d at U.e f\\pri;m ..i t!jv n: i-ir.al mission. Such explanations 
empi asi7f ihc obvio^is whil' i;;noi the baiiic problem of a foreiirn mililary 
[nrrc that m.isl gather inu Ui-mrr in an alien and hostik environment. His. 
tt»ri» ally. Wi stern military expoditionh ia >»jcl. a situation have invariably re- 
cruited indi-i nous pc rsonnc 1 .n ,id:iifif.n lo aner services tlH»y provided, 
act<'d as an informatiim cl-.annt ) fion: and to i»«. loc al j>»|)ulation. VS cnmUit 
forn sj-rrivm^: in Vietnam lound thai I tASF had already devtIo|H»d such assets. 
j\ i>n TI.e problem lor VS comi .-.i l«»riTs was particularly acute in areas 
^ /wliere the insurjients were indi,4er.oiis to the rotien and where time lud afforiied 
Un m op|)fjrlunity to dev« lo . iht ir elalx»ra(e covert infrastructure. When, as 
in this instance, »hf f<»reit;n conilwt forces laek* d lK>th experit nee in the ct»llee- 
lion of internal defense inlelliccnce and an appieciation of its .•^iL.nificance, and 
wh# n thf OVN for its i^rt was not anxious to hav^ the US troop units prolx^ 
into sensitive m.itlers. the tendf ncy was for I-8ASF to ncci |>| the demand of 
an a eomniand^ rs for ef*ml>;it int' llit;enre or fr»r supjiort servin g related to 
ronventional win rations and to rati nali/e this acceptance by assumint: tint 
what .vas beini; mlli cted was \\i»al outiht to Iw colP'cit»d, or what was bein^ 
HoMi was wha» ou;iht to M- d.*!ii . 



(U) Wlial changed during the jx riod was the nature and magnitude of the 
conflict and the nature and extent of American involvement. As the war became 
more conventional in claracter and the buildup of US forces attained significant 
proportions, the intelligence mission of 5 SFCA as carried out underwent a 
gradual transformation. 

(U) Before mid- 1965 the defined intelligence mission and the mission as 
carried out were basically the same; with the exception of IV CTZ, such has 
not been the case since. A noticeable shift in priorities occurred with the 
buildup of the US conibat- troop presence. Formerly area dex'elopment and 
border surveillance and the production of intelligence related to them had first 
priority at A and B deUrhment levels. Although intelligence gathered by de- 
Uchment personnel and their counterparts was reported to other commands, 
this was done in conjunction with and not at the expense of primary mission 
responsibilities. Producer and consumer were the same. I.e., USASF-Viet- 
ramese Six cinl Forces 'VNSF)/MACV-Joint General Staff (JCS). The intelli- 
geni e mission was keyed to a Type II low- intensity insurgency environment in 
which USASF |K'-sonnel functioned as a separate but integrated component of 
th> overall US advisory effort. Until 1965 this was comr>atible with the situation 
in UK' Hepublic of Vietnam (RVN). Discrepancies between sUted purposes and 
practices wi re- minimal. 

(U) In the second quarter of 1965, however, what had been a Type II low. 
intensity conflict fought by the Vietnamese themselves with US advisory assist- 
ance anvl combat supixirt became Typ^ I and more conventional in nature. As 
the charac ter of the war changed so too did the intelligence mission of 5 SFGA 
in actualjwactice. 

I pTTb'^ rapid buildup of US forces sigTialed the beginning of an active 
commitment on the jxirt of the US to the defense of South Vietnam-a commit- 
ment that Ox}k precidence over the MACV advisory effort and generated pres- 
sures to subordinate c ertain aspects of the CIDG program to the needs of US 
combat forces. The intelligence mission is the most striking example. Since 
the newly arrived American units were unfamiliar with the combat environment 
they naturally looked to nearby A detachments with their VNSF-CBDG-RF/PF 
comixmepts as prime sources of intelligence. As time went on USASF became 
involved in a variety of intelligence supixjrt activities ranging from the staffing 
of the RECONDO scho*>l to the conduct of projects Delta, Sigma, and Omega* 
whose primary pur|X)se was to gaiher intelligence for con\entional forces. 

Augmentation 

I /fST^oward the end of 1966 MACV decided to exploit the full potential of 
5 SFGA as 9 vehicle to provide combat intelligence to the field forces. The 
group added counterintelligence, collection, and source control branches to Its 
intelligence section and established an Intelligence Analysis Center (lAC) in 
each letter company. In October a radio research unit was assigned to the 
group. To upgrade the intelligence capability of 5 SFGA, MACV in the spring 
of 1967 assigned an unnumLjered military intelligence detachment of 110 
specialists. Five teams were formed, each containing the full runge of i.itelli- 
gence skills— counterinteiligence/counterespionage, collection, analysis, photo 
interpretation, interrogation, and order of battle. One remained at Nha Trang 
and the others were assigned to the letter companies in the four CTZs to flesh 




In a sHiiJtion *hi»r on * uf tht^ ronsiiini rs |>issi ssfd across to the decisiun- 
nulJiiK irr-^-! w.^ and th«' t»!hfrs did n<»t. ihv oulconu wa.i predirlable. It as 
111 k.vpinc with thi sc rii runisianics fur ihv intt lliiiom r missifm ti> Uxor.e 
h Mi aflvKoi y tn tiiararti r and n\mv din rily supi'u iive ol the ovtrall ts' 
militar> t firjrt. That such has not Ix^rn tlu- rasi* in thi- IV CTZ is attributable 
to ihv limit«»d I S priSMu i* ihvrw uhirh has provided no basis for cuin|x*titi;in 
iN'twi'fMi ronsunirrs. 

(U) Thi stiifl in priorities wa:> not i-nlircly the result uf pressures by 
Leid eominanders. Ln »xirl at least. USASsF contriljuted to the shift by a com- 
mriiJable f»a;:er:K»ss to assume additional responsibilities, particularly in the 
area of tr«iininu and the conduct of missions to gather intrliigence for conven- 
tioiul fnilit'iry ojH»rai:on» . 

iV) The reasoning: in supivirt of the new intellijjence role held that field 
commanders must have intelli«^enre reirardin*: the stren-th, composition ano 
drployment of NVA and VC units to condac t surc esslul oix rations ajzainst 
them. Sii CT 5 SFGA is p.irt of the IS effort, it must e\|K ot to bo called on to 
supi>»rt the oih ra:i<'iis of I S ccmibat forces even at the exi^nse of the advisory 
ellori. 

Sui'h reasoning is rational Inu irrelevant in two respi^cts. It is the 
r-Msronini; M the conventional uarfare environimnt and ignores the fact that an 
insiiri^ ncv, e\i n in its nv^st convenlioiuil phase, retains its unconventional 
character and that its slroni:th and pi rsistence lies in its viable infrastructure. 
Ti:us. althoj^:h it is in:i>)rlant to find and fix enemy units ojK'rating in a t;iven 
area, n is t qua!1y im|Mrtoni to continue in -atlier iPt»Oiiu'*;nce about the local 
political military un^U i L^r^^jrid apparatus that supports aiid controls these units. 
I nlc ss this apjraratus n»oted out and desJi oyev. in the villages and hamli ls. 
the cost of military vic:.)ry may In- i^iMlit al defeat. 
[0) IS^^The 5 SFGA Quarterly OiKTational i?* ))orl for th< ix^riod endini; 31 
July rj67 states, -Production of tacti< a! OH < ont:nues to receive priority. ... 
Prodvction of infrastructure intellirrn. r is Ik v.k uj>,;raded Init will, ul n« cessily. 
remain ihc secondary effort at present. The reitdjustment of missii^n priori- 
ties in rrs|»nse to the in formation;! I needs oj IS ro.iii'at ftutes had led to the 
deemphasis of the unconventional si1e H e inxur^t nc\ with a concomiUnl 
reduction of effort in collecting. evai;:atint-. and disseniina'infr intelliiience re- 
quired for dealmi; with the f^olilirai dijnensmr of thf conflict. 



I^TEL1JGI^NCE PROBl EMSr PHODirT AND PHtrL'SS 

(U) It was observed at the becinnm;: of this chaptej that intellipence is 
both a product and a process. If so considered, the human and ori^anizational 
problems that impinije on the intPlhgoncc mission of 5 SFGA may be viewed 
in tKilanced perspective. 

Pi'oduct 

(U) Even a cursorv readini; of re|iorts submitted by USASF detachments 
during the period 19G4-I967 indicates hov. the shift in mission priorrties pro- 
foundly influenced the tytx* of intelligence collected and prrjcessed ami reveals 
also (by its absence) the type ol inf ormation that w?s net sub.sef|uenily collected. 





EFFKCT OF KXTKRNAl. COMMAND IU:i.ATIONS 

(U) The iiUellieenre product also sufferc d U^cause uf orfjar juiti«mal con- 
straints that derived from the subordination of the USASF effort to tfie o|x ra- 
tional control of US commanders and tlie opjiortunity thus affordc d them to 
utilize the assets of 5 SFGA in sup|iort of field forces o|x»rations. The arrival 
of US combat units in the RVN nude this sul)firdination both necessary and 
possible. From the standiioint of the successful prosecution of the war effort, 
the command arranf^emenls were fully justified. Since the field force com- 
manders are resfionsible for the security of their assigned areas, they need 
the authority to coordinate all the resources, 
f 0\ justifiable, however, is not always desirable. To accept the 

\y ♦eed for subordinating USASF units to the oix ralional control of area com- 
manders is not necessarily to acce|H the consequences of such a move for the 
intelligence process and, to the extent that process and product are interde- 
pt ndeni, for the intelligence product. Similarly, to acceiH the validity of 
justifications incidental to the suliordinalion is not to ignore the fact that sucn 
justifications reflect the organizational needs of field commanders engaged in 
su|x*rvising what was basically a conventional military rc sponse to a challenge 
that was and remained primarily unconvent.onal and political in character. 
However much unity of command may have ensured unity of effort insofar as * 
the intelligence collection, evaluation, and dissemination activities of 5 SFGA 
were ccmcerned, the price for unity was an intelligence product tliat lacked 
balance and an intt lligt ncu process that iK rixUuated that imbalance. 

iSTThe problem with the organizational arrangements sup|)orting the in- 
telligence mission of 5 SFGA was that they institutionalized a relation that 
ensured the predominance of a single consumer to the near exclusion of all 
others. That there is a m»ed for border and denied-area |Kitrols, a RECONDO 
school, and Greek-ietter units cannot bv denied, and the |X*rformance record 
in these fields was an enviable one-so enviable that it led to a demand for their 
exixinsion. It is in this connection that the organizational arrangements failed 
to provide an effective check against the excessive demands of US commanders 
\ fox the use of the assets. 
^1^1 JSr^Thc question is not wheiher USASF units can fierform combat intclli- 
gence sup|K)rt services but whi ther, in terms of the cost to the CIDG program, 
Ihey should be so hi*avily committed. With the noUble exception of IV CTZ, 
where the problem has not yet arisen, the growing involvement of USASF units 
in combat intelligence support activities required personnel who would normally 
functi(m in an advisory capacity in area development activities to be div:*rted 
to the collection of combat intelligence. 

Jsr^To the degree that organizational arrangements contributed to an em- 
ihasis on combat intelligence and the neglect of internal defense intelligence, 
they must be regarded as defective. As long as such arrangements obtain, 
neither augmentation nor improvements in the implementation of the intelligence 
cycle will remedy the situation. On the contrary, the existing imbalance will 
likely be made even more pronounced. In future internal defense situations 
similar to Vietnam, it should be expected that as the need for combat intelli- 
gence intensifies so will the pressures to utilize Special Forces resources to 
meet it. 
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(U) The ordtr of battJo of NVA and VC units ran confu mod throuL'h 
iSl'^nr""' '''"'""f ~"vonUonal means. Because of the 

?orm».i T"'"*'"'"' "rder-of-battle d.ta and in- 

formaUon on enemy plans can also be collected covertly through informant 
nets and from with.n the infrastructure that control, and directs enemy un I 
operations Although such methods are more difficult to cmplov. there is 
reason to bel.eve that the yield may be proater in this type of conflict. The 
iErtnTn V*"' n "Eternal defense intellijeme 

U^enee neoTd h " n;^n«"y conflict can yield both the combat intel- 

ISri. « ^ «-onvent.onal forces in Type I low-intensity conflict and the 
vitol data on tlic enemy's infrastructure. 



Process 



th. i„.^ 1 analyzing the shift in mission priorities and the changed character of 
the mlelhgence product it is essential to consider the various problems that 
missiorblTsFGA'' implementation of the intelligence 

a funrnL ^rr""' ' ". "^^^ implementation of any mission is largely 

a function of tht. number and quality of the personnel involved. In tho intelli- " 
gence field the human factor assumes a special importance. Individual Initiative 
and personal judgment exert a considerable influence on wlat information is 
collected and how it is analyzed. Objectivity, experience, and Uaining become * 
more critical at each succeeding stage of the process. As date are refS 
and as reporting gives way to interpretation, the de|x«ndence of the analyst on 
the judgment and the objectivity of subordinate echelons mcreases. 

,r , •*''«»n"^ ' problem can be reduced to the basic deficiencies of 
msufficient numlu^rs and inadequate training. Since the shortage of USASF 
personnel overall in 1967 uas related tr, the growing involvement of 5 SFGA in 
Lmo'^Mh t""'?.''^"''"'''^^- «"'»«^" have been U terminate 

wXthi r^? ^'^^^'^ Pcr.sonneI to duties more in keeping 

with the CIDO program. However, too many factors then operated to prevent 
fZ "ii , •'""1""" ""^^ ^''isl'^d before 1965. These same factors fostered 

the adaption of an alternative solution, i.e.. the use of non-USASF augmentation 
personnepiighly trained in combat intelligence. augmcniaiion 
J lff«r^T 7.^*^ auRmentation enabled 5 SFGA to professionalize its intelligence 
f. , fro intelligence product adequate to the needs of conven- 

tiona US units in the RVN. It nonetheless contributed little to the requirement 
?,i intelligence on the insurgent Infrastructure, 

i^,^"*" Jw"'**''';*"" °^ conventionally trained US intelligence 
officer Is a deep distrust of any report from illiterate indigenous sources, yet 
in th s type of Insurgency the people arc the prime source. The crux of the 
problem is one of the availability of personnel who by training and experience 
are capable of gathering both combat and internal defense intelligence. 

jy.. V'f.i'?' «'"»'y«*s the only permanent solution is a fundamental re- 
!H . . "'^*»iP<^nce training. More courses in the collection 

and evaluation of internal defense intelligence in Army training programs and 
£ii ameliorate many existing problrtns and would afford 

2^«? /^'ces officers and enlisted men «)p|wrtunities to develop their capa- 
fllii!" ""T ^^""^ •'"•^'•Kh the limited internal defense 

Sarfare P*""^ Bcneral training in special 
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and operational support nced«»d Ir- i:s convcntinnul n.rcos v hi-n thyy aro com- 
mitted, provision should also he made t»» c^.sure that St>ft ial Fort es will |>)ssess 
an undiminished caiMbility to meet }{» internal defense inn ilitv n. i' lu i vis in 
support of its own mission. 
(O y t^fSuoh a reassessment may reveal dcoirable aUerali(in.« ir. (frt:ar.:z:Jtion 
4nd preparation to perform the iniellji^viici* function. To date ll!-: n- ha> been 
too mech emphasis on ins^ructini: officers asid enlislod men in «hf.' lolkcti'jn 
and evaluation of combat intelli-r^^nrc am! iou little on the teehnjctUi*s f»f ::,!: 
\and processing internal defense intelliirenre. 

iO ) Jdf Intelligence aui^moiiiat on Aas appropriate only to inn i i ^;he c<;:r.. 

^ l>at intelligence capat.iity to meet the retjuirt me.its of tfie iif W forces. Tiv 
need for intelligence specialists caixible oi gathering ?.no urr.c t sinj: intvj fui! 
defense intelligence v;^s ipio^ed. The subordnalion oi tSA.-!' Jotai lin.» nis to 
the operational control of US fiold force commanders shoi'id be ; rt xumin'vf 
with a view to resolvinj; the problems created by allowing thcsr i oi.jmmrivrs 
unlimHed access to USASF resources. 

(U) The problem of allocation of CSASF resources is less one of eniphasis 
than of df^finition: that is to say, there remains a m ed to reconcile ihe demands, 
of tlie area development aspect of thi* CIDG program with the requirements 
establislK^d by MACV for supporting US combat oixratious. Given the hmiivd 
USASF resources, the question arises vk-hether these resouroe>» h.ivc been put to 
their optimum use. Admittedly the ansv^er to tliis question involves considera- 
tions that transcend the intellif-ence mission per se. Suc'i considerations per- 
tain to the role of USASF deuichments in a Phase Hi insurgency (or Type I iou- 
intensity conflict) dominated by the presence of conventional US milit;irv forces. 

A New Role? 

(U) Here the experience of the years 1964-1967 poses another question. 
Has another role developed lor USASF that should bo recopiized in doctrine-- 
the role of organizing, training, and leading indi^^enous pers->nnel to collect 
intelligence for US ccmt>at forces when lliey are committed in Type 1 low- 
Intensity conflict in an underdeveloix?d country? The USASF mission in tne 
RVN ds originally coLcei\ed made no provision tor the use of USASF in supi>/» t 
of conventional US conjbat operation*^. The fact that they have ly^tn subseouently 
involved raises the danger that tl^e doiinilion *jf mission ros!y>nsib!iitiv-s lor 
future commitments will be predicated too firmiy on U.? ex»>ect3tjon that the 
same operational pattern:; shown by events in Vietnam will occur in other areas 
where Special Forces become involved. The danger is one of overcompc»nsation 
in response to an experience that may ultimately turn out to have been unique. 
If, however, a Special Forces group shf^uld be deployed elsewhere in a Type II 
low«intensity conflict environment tliai rises to Type I, U is fairly safe to pre- 
dict that it will be assigned an exfianded intelligence mission^to provide com- 
bat intelligence for US combat forces^and that to carry out the expanded mis- 
sions the group will require professionally qualified military intelligence 
augmentation. 
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(r» SiMCf llir rs ri»ur.ti rinsur^rnry * Ilnri n .ijlv um» uiuU r v\j> ii Vi< hum 
t arlv ill llMi2 niu. h rcsiMrrh aiul di \ri.ipi.i» i.t lus l>i i m dr»v«aiH to i ltrlnmir 

aiK» in-ht SM-.u ity jnii Ili-.-nci mlh riion. Siu h ilMn y art aids In iUr pnxiuc- 
tion ninilMl iiiH*;lii:fiu'. U\\\ h.ivr iitlh ajM.lr ;i!iMr to ihti'inal t'^'t n.<^f uih Hi- 



:iiuf'. 



^ '"^^ 111'- » iif* nu>.siiM. .1 h .SF(:A ♦ fi:itjnj« s to ii - 

lien tlu- enipha.^is on /Minini intrlhmiui . dftat hm. !its uil! i.r.Jiah'v rt,iainiK 
Iti riCfiVf r},.Mnnth-. t.i uv\k ar.d ih ttt i ifiuipimni j»ai assihis in oillirtin.^ aiul 
aiuly7.ini: infornj.tlion 1 1 •^ai vii;;.: tho I.H-ation. vi/iv and rampj.siliMn ul N'VA and 
VC units hul is oi tu Jp m aiquirir^: inlrllicrm- nmi-t rnin:; thi* or^ani/a- 

lion am' artivihr^ of ihv inlrasliuc iurc and iSu- I'.ra! vni. rrillas who providi ih* 
r^'uular units uilh (i><»d. ni. diciiirs. intrJii|:i nrt . is. ai;d otlit i supijort. 

Thv bi'sl radn. dirtTtim. I uidinu i-citir.im nl and t* sJ l.its (ir.-^i-jv. d lo tfi It cl Uh- 
prr.srnrr o| l inuan uasli in >»i(«Mnis aw .i| jjo un« in .i« !• r];:jiii?t.^ Ihi- Jdi ntit\ 
o\ \C rac<r« > l.iv,ili> o: .ilia-crs. Caiiirra^ rapahl' ul hiL:h- rcsolulioi: 

pm»ii»L:raphv ami in Id piiolo- inii rpri lation lauoratonvs i^piipjx d with lati-M 
(ic\it « s I n- prucf.-wsin ; and ariaiy/in- him.- at a partic u!ar ji -vm havi^ liltlf 
apphi jtjon ihi- priiUh ni of i.ii ntilvinj.' ihi n.rnihr? ship and iiiu rnal ofK raliun 
of a cMVt 1 1 »Kij-?',isirativi- m Uvi.i K. Tiu' bulk m t;.,r m u inH Ihin mi ni.Ut i it I , 
is ap|>rnpnal(' only tn tl.r (on;l)al inU liimncf mission. M.'n iv.ust Iramrd 
a:i<I d* tJih tj lu um ii. .,?ui th, imbalaniM ht fwn n ih» rotnbaT ai.d Ihr intrnuil 
di ft nsi- i-itor's »»: :S ^Fi-:\ -s th. r, by p.M j>i uatt d. 



fM^i ICATh»NS 

il ) TIk i ^icnn uJ 1!m |)i i i *d 1 m,4- JM»i7 shsv. s thai Ihi inli'Hii'f nc f 
mission of 5 SFGA uiuliTvii ni a ^;radual M ansloj m.di m. riu- impliratiuns lor 
the fiit jn* arf^ siiiiiilic ant. 

PrionlMs and Allf c aliot: oi \h >.)j!r» 

i><!^hi r< .1 appjii pt m i d to : . t var.^!a« ihi misMon prioi itii's *»f thi 
0 SFGA as Uu y U ar on thr u;h' i.l inUirmaPon mlh rti d and thi- ailoraiior <if 
I'SASF rtsoi?r< i'S. Wil.'i rt ^lard lo the I-rnn-r, r\,H i ii an sin( «• 1*H 5 su;:ui st> 
that 5 SFGA was rcquirrd tt> rnipfus:/! i oII< i tior. uf ronibat jntrlliitmrr on 
NVA and \C Mam Forn vnids and ..as ihi r< by divrrtt d from thr inlt rnal dt - 
fcnsc inlrniuf'JKf % hort. hVrrntiy jJublisfK'd (told manuals n^fitM't a i^rowinc 
awareness at DA I* v< l of Itw m < d lor a Intlam cd c oll( rii<.n etft#rl, and Uy mM- 
1967 those wIk^ c stal>lish^d mission prioritie s in Virtnam apjH iired to s!>oa 
more rfwojxnition of the nerd f«ii resfor^n*.: a pr^ivr i inpliasis to internal de- 
frnso Intelii^enre. 

(U) Tl»e eoKrein of interual defei.se inlellijAem 4\ invohini; as i: d«K*s a 
mix if police and \hv iKilitiral apDarat .js. m rds to U- • ^plored in depth. Siu h 
a reassessment sJiould dett»rmi!i«- ins. how the r.»li s <»t t S.XSF i!i Phase s I and 
III Insuruenev 'and Tv|h 11 and Ty|H* I low- '.de nsii v n nJlirt) d:!J» i . Thi.s. 
altliou;:h provision sh..u|d In* iv.mU f r I SASF to pi .e. id» thi romhat intt l !:,, m . 
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longhouses. It was essentially a temporary denial program based on a quick 
and necessarily shallow effort to win the hearts and minds of the villagers to 
stunt the prowth of the VC poinilar Ixxsc, lis success was real but evanescent; 
it was to falter after being turned over to CVN control because there wa&no 
continuing GVN program to exploit initial success. The GVN was unwilling or 
unable at the time to satisfy the grievances of the Hill Tribes.^ 



Area Development 

0 ) -(Sr^eanwhile the US mission had been supporting GVN programs with 
er irregular ethnic and religious minority groups. More US Army Special 
Forces (USASF) detachments were brought into the country and paired with 
counterpart Vietnamese ^>ecial Forces (VNSF) detachments. Expanding opera* 
lions were spotted at isolated sites throughout the country in conformance with 
the ''area development cOtKcpt/ as it was then called. In essence, this was 
still the CIDG camp mission of 1967. The program shifted in 1962 from a 
mutually supporting people*s program, to help the villagers defend themselves 
over a relatively large area, to an airhead fixed-garrison concept that gave 
priority to security and sustained effort with fortified camps and relatively 
small assigned tactical areas of operational responsibility (TAORs) in remote 
or insecure populated districts over which the GVN could exercise little or no 
control. 

Border Surveillance 



J^ef Daring the SNVITCHDACK (FY63) period of transfer to MACV of re- 
sponsibility for the CIDG program, increasing emphasis was pbced on border 
surveillance. The trend was to close out camps in the interior and to move to 
new sites near the border, bi the third quarter of 1963 the border- surveillance 
mission became paramount, and by 1 July 1964 there were 18 camps operational 
or under construction along the border, some of them in unpopulated areas with 
no opportunity for area development. Border- surveillance operations were not 
effective for two reasons: (a) the camps were too far apart, averaging 28 miles, 
and (b) the CIDG platoon and squad leaders were not up to patrolling indepen- 
dently. 

(U) It was typical for a new border- surveillance camp to experience fre- 
quent contacts and inflict casualties on the VC for a few weeks, after which such 
activity virtually ceased. The VC cleverly avoided contact in border as well as 
interior areas in which they had no immediate operational interest. Their pur- 
pose was servfed if their Main Force units, groups of replacements, and resup- 
ply columns could cross such areas undetected. There was no interlocking 
lateral patrol pattern between border- surveillance camps. Each was authorized 
four companies. Two were supposed to be on the border at all times, operating 
from forward bases in a wide linear deployment that subdivided the company into 
platoons, sections, and five-mnn reconnaissance teams, but the arrangement 
did not work very well in practice. It is doubtful that negative intelligence re- 
ported by CIDG patrols was of much value. Eighteen border sites, with a total 
of 63 strike force companies assigned, gave a density of one company to 28 miles 
of border, or, in terms of continuous patrolling on a 24-hr basis, one platoon 
to 28 miles. This constituted only a minor presence on the border. 
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Chapter 7 



CIVILIAN IRREGULAR DEFENSE GROUPS 
COMBAT OPERATIONS 



fU) Before describing Civilian Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG) opera- 
tions during the period of this study^ it may be useful to recall their initial pat- 
tern and trend from their beginning late <n 1961. The nature of CIDG operations 
has frequently altered during 5 years in response to shifting constraints, mis- 
8ion emphasis, and the demands of the US buildup. 



BEFORE 1 OCTOBEU 10f>4 



jfS)^US %>ecial Forres involvement in the CIDG program began late in 
1961 In Darlac Province. The town of Ban Me Thuot, the capiUl of the province 
and the location of HQ 23 ARVN Div was gradually becoming isolated by grow- 
ing VC domination of the surrounding countryside. This is Rhade country. The 
Montagnards did not possess firearms and it was not difficult for VC agents, 
combining persuasion with pressure, to build on the Montagnard's existing dis- 
content and distrust of the Government of Vietnam (GVN). The US and RVN 
governments believed there wits a good chance of reversing this deteriorating 
situation by preempting Montagnard support with a positive appeal backed up 
by an offer to arm the tribesmen provided they declared for the GVN. 

CqX (fif In October 1961 the pilot project was initiated in the village of Buon 
Enao and by April 1962 the program had spread to 40 nearby villages. The 
concept of operations was simpl*". The Montagnards had to agree to refuse ac- 
cess to the VC and if necessary to defend their villages. The symbol of this 
agreement was the erection of a fence around the village. USASF detachments 
and their counterparts trained village defenders and small mobile strike forces 
to reinforce threatened communities at need. By August 1962 the program ex- 
tended to 200 villages. In retrospect it appears that the keys to success were 
in providing firearms to primitive people who greatly prized them and in reviving 
the medi$al-aid and education programs that the GVN had discontinued. 

4S) Combat operations were of little significance. There were no fixed 
defended camps. Special Forces teams moved frequently and lived ih native 



intelligence collection and the planning of counter guerrilla operations of all 
paramilitary forces In these sectors and subsectors. Increased effectiveness 
was most marked In HI and IV Corps Tactical Zones (CTZs) in provinces where 
a B detachment advised the sector commander and controlled the subsector 
advisers as well as the CIDG camps. Joint operations employing RF/PF and 
camp strike forces .vere more easily planned and carried out. 



AFTER MID- 1965: IMPACT OF US BUILDUP 
Mobile Reserves 

(U) A number of Innate weaknesses that grew out of attempting too much 
in mission assignment with inferior assets and counterpart detachments have 
already been mentioned, but there were others that might be termed organiza- 
tional. A weakness of the CIDG program that persisted until the buildup of US 
combat forces was well under way was the lack of adequate mobile reserves in 
each CTZ and a lack of available airlift U) commit them prompUy if they had 
existed. The fixed pattern of Isolated non- mutually supporting CIDG camps 
invited attack In the form of a night raid In strength that could overrun a camp, 
take possession for a few hours, and withdraw at dawn. The realization that 
this capability of the enemy applied to almost any camp, if the enemy chose to ' 
allocate sufficient forces, was not a good morale factor. 

(U) Inability to reinforce a threatened camp was only one aspect. Camp 
strike force operations also suffered because the reaction capability was In- 
adequate to exploit a promising conUct. The US buildup ensured an adequate ^ 
rotary-wing lift, making It feasible to expand the meager Mobile Strike (MIKE) 
Forces during 1966. It also became easier to assemble a CIDG task force com- 
posed of companies from two or more camps. The potential of US ground forces 
for providing reaction forces was realized when the field force commanders 
specified that US divisions and separate brigades must designate reaction forces 
that would be available to exploit CIDG contacts developed within their assigned 
areas of operation. The presence of US forces similarly lent realism to the 
war-zones penetration mission. 

(U) Another factor made for more effective camp strike force operations 
within the broader context of improved strike force leadership and Increasing 
VNSF competence resulting from better formal training. This was the authori- 
zation for a Combat Reconnaissance PUtoon (CRP), and later two, for each 
CIDG camp. It took many months to complete their organization and training. 
The personnel of these units were specially selected. They received special 
training at Dong Ba Thin in reconnaissance techniques and became the elite 
unit of each camp. At first a CRP was seldom employed as a unit but instead 
added its special skills to each company patrol by the attachment of a CRP 
squad. 

(U) One training deficiency that was characteristic of the earlier period 
persisted, however. There was almost no small-unit tactical training in the 
CIDG camps. Strike force companies, after receiving their initial formal train- 
ing and becoming operational, received lltUe refresher training. It is a mis- 
take to assume that squads and platoons will increase in battle efficiency through 
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(U) Many US commanders, unfamiliar u ilh the .special aptitudes and failin^is 
of Irrci^ubrs, at first equaled the operational c apaljiJiijr.s vi a strike forc e 
company with those of a rei;ular infantry company. Mi.ssinns were at>sir,ned 
strike force coniiwnies fur uhich they were unsuiled. US lommanders oiten 
wished to use one platoon on an independent missicui, attita another to a US 
company, etc-not rc^ilizinj; the necessity lu. preserving i ompaiiy integrity, 
aich difficulties gradually disappeared as sub<»rdin.itc US comnuuKlers j;i 
more familiar with the irreirular asset, coninund relations were c\pi:niie(i, 
and the group and letter- comiwny headquarters indoctriaited US officers with 
ihe natur^f the irregular and his capabilities, 
w / J^^^ sP^^ing 1967 aDG operations in n and in CT7s were domiiuited 
by the intelligence and operational requireni<»nls of the two field fore es. The 
Oiarterly Command Report for the last quarter of C\%' rlearly rellet ts the 
auxiliary role of 5 SFGA. 

DunnK ihf laat ihn v months CIDG foivi s w« rt rn-clin iJ uiih k»llinK I'urj \c as 
compari'd with ^17 for iho pn vious rt'poninp pi riiMl. P:«r i iruiariv non xsor-.hv wis thi- 
contribution oi \hv CIIX; umii m jom! opi raiions with «nht r Km Wot Id MJnarv As^i^t- 
ancf Korcfs. Thv miiisioos pvrn lo CIOG uniis inciinfi n«c«Hina!.ssan«i , s,«a:ch und 
destroy, flank seruriiy, blockinj; force, rt action lorit . road and ronvov s.H »rity. ami 
»pt»ciaJ misbions. In all such opt ralions CllXi luivf:» ha\t prox* n o a iKHtni, liixililr 
6upplrmt>ni to eooveotional units. ;.Kef 'do, 

In I CTZ this was much less so during the period under review, at least until 
Task Force Oregon was committed in May 19G7, because III Marine Amphibious 
Force (MAF) operations were concentrated near the coast. In IV CTZ tht US 
buildup did not imiwct operationally, although its beneficial effects were felt, 
e.g., more helicopter and tactical air support. In IV CTZ, and to some extent 
in I CTZ, the full range of the USASF/VNSF/CIDG counterinsurgency effort, 
though improved and intensified, was directt?d much as it had been before the 
US buildup. CTDG operations were not diverted from their prim;iry targets- 
the local guerrillas and the VC political substructure- to meet the intelligence 
and operational requirements of conventional forces whose targets were North 
Vietnamese Army (NVA) and VC Miiin Force units. 

(U) Sitting Duck and Bird pt>g. The US trocp presence introduced a strong 
potential reaction capability hitherto lacking in the larger etimljat environment 
of Vietnam in which the CIDG camps were but small isolated strongiwints with- 
out any inherent capability for mutual supj>ort. The organic MIKE reaction 
forces did not until late in 1966 attain significant strength. ARVN reaction forces 
\ere usually available but could seldom be quickly commilted. Actually, until 
the US infantry arrived in strength no adeo.uate reaction cap ibility existed to 
exploit a target of opportunity (e.g., a multibattalion VC concentration prepar- 
ing to attack a fecial Forces camp) or to justify penetration of the war zones 
by CIDG reconnaissance patrols to locate enemy units. Subsequently, many, 
If not most, of the more productive US operations in n and III CTZs began as 
reactions to USASF/CIDG contacts, both enemy- and friendly- initiated, or to 
developing enemy concentrations preparatory to an attack that VSASF/VKSF 
intelligence had discovered and reported. 
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co:nm..m.r.rs ,n i.e. MACA ..Uvisors .„ .;.u:Mi..,.. ..h.-rr dr.u hn.cn.s were 
ornlr... ,n -r ..r;., . .ro dl.-..; i, ( .:ul .r-vi,. .. . Tvv. more .n.^sions 

CIIX; sli ,ko l.-n-os ,n .he auumn ,.f l-K-J ^v.-.-c si:,,;,); r„, i,, ^lusMriKsiuas 
11 W..S ...nrc-.,l-,s,ic lu ..x,)<.,., irr<x'u!Mr huh,.in,a,ury oo.ni,..„ics *uh few com 

»hH h Army u: ihe Reimbhr .-i Vioi.um .'AHVN' uni.s m-hiW venture The 
sec ond m..vs,<>n sa ved to counter...-: .he };eneral trend toward .he t>.,rder. where 

j^<K> thin^i larry «,ut either mission cftcetiveiy. • 
[y\ Project Delta becanje ..i)ci.->tiun;il dunr- tht last quarter uf im and 

demonstrated a capability lor .smali-te:.n. reconnaissance penetrations of th" 
war zones backed up by r..Mct.o.i forces to exploii favorable opportunities Bui 
Project Delta although USASK-advisr.,. .... „, , ,her. p-i t o!\he aOC prufr .m 
fU) iector Sibscior. In the .-.prinr. of IOCS the c.,<Mual sector and sub- 
• sec tor m.ss,<.ns offered the de.ar hmci.s so as.sii:n<d the op,x>rtuni.y lo cuordin;.le 
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battle experience. They must be constantly retrained, especially in fire dis* 
ctpline and fire and movement exercises. This is ai accepted principle in the 
best Western armies, and it Is presumptive that irregulars require constant 
, \unit refresher training between operations. 

hj \ CCf ^enera l Effects of the US Buildup. The first mention in the quarterly 
^ tommand reports of the effect of the increasing US comb;it presence appears 

In the one submitted by COL W. A. McKean for the third quarter of 1965.^ The 

body of the report states: 

CertaiD chaDgi'S in ihv war effort, l^rouKht al>oui in part by tho large influx of I S 
combat forces, broadeiii*d the spt*c»irum of employment of I SASK/VNSF and allied CIDG 
attsels. New mittsioo tasks have bi*en defined in respon.se to the requirements for iisstst* 
ing *he intraduction of I S forces into remote areas. LRef 5, p 2 j 

(y ) (p^he report listed as helpful the increased engineer and helicopter sup- 
port and the added security and reaction-force potential provided by US troops 
near CIDG camps, but there were also drawbacks. The high priority given tJS 
forces in the allocation of aircraft for logistical sup|X)rt resulted in delayed 
distribution of supplies to CIDG camps and of material and equipment required 
for new* camp construction. For a time there was competition for 60- mm- mortar 
ammunition, but such problems were tempoiary and readily solvable. A thornier 
me involving command relations that kept recurring as US units continued to 
arrive and take the field has been addressed in Chap. 4. 

Spec ific Ef fects an d Difficulties 

(U) When a US division or separate brigade was assigned an area of opera- 
tions by one of the field force commands it inva* iably included all or a portion 
of the TAOR of a CIDG camp. Subordinate US commanders arc quick to assume 
operational control of any assets they find in their assigned iureas. Their mis- 
understanding of the nature of the CIDG program and the advisory role of USASF 
(the problem referred to in the preceding p«^.ragraph) led them to assume that 
they automatically had operational control of camp strike forces as well as the 
USASF A detachment. Since the former was under the command of the VNSF 
detachment, which came under the operational control of the Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam (AHVN) corp commander, certain extraordinary arrangements 
had to prevail before the US commarder actually had what amounted to indirect 
operational control. 

(U) An Auxiliary Role . What altered the CIDG operational pattern was 
simply the use that US unit commanders made of the USASF detachments and 
their irregular assets in intelligence collection and in their own operations. 
Western arinies campaigning in strange lands historically have found it con- 
venient to recruit native auxiliaries to perform many useful functions, among 
them acting as a cultural interface and iiifornution medium between the alien 
troops and the people. Arriving US combat forces taking the field for the first 
time in Vietnam found the USASF/VNSF/CIDG an existing asset that could at 
least partly fill the role. The best current Intelligence within the geographical 
limits of its TAOR was obtainable at a CIDG camp. 
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(V) This method of operation, however, frankly stipulates that the night 
belongs to the enemy. In conventional operations a superior force can afford 
a posture of watchful inertia at night. What occurs outside its defensive perim- 
eter does not greatly matter unless the enemy attempts a night assault; and 
against this contingency superior firepower is the shield. In Vietnam, however, 
there is another dimension to the war. The enemy is political and military and 
civilian and soldier, and he is everywhere. He emerges at night to take over 
control of the countryside outside the defensive perimeters. He is able to ini- 
tiate hundreds of incidents and small actions nightly because he controls the 
people to the extent that those who do not cooperate with him will at least sel- 
dom inform against him; hence he can conceal himself among them during day- 
light. !t is too great a self»imposed handicap to allow the enemy to move almost 
at will outside the wire and to react (except for camp night- security details) 
only with preplanned artillery concentrations when his presence is re|x>rted. 
(y ) jpr^ Chang e. Late in 1966 the commander, 5 SFGA, with the dictum that 
the night belongs to him who uses it, ordered that thenceforth all camp strike 
force patrols would clear camp after dark and return during darkness. This 
innovation was a sharp and welcome departure from previous practice. The 
substantial jump in enemy kills in the last quarter of 1966 (817 to 1332) was 
doubtless influenced by this change in tactics. 

Responses 

(U) Since mid- 1965 the VNSF command steadily progressed in competence 
and organizational coherence. VNSF and CIDG formal training improved under 
USASF guidance as MIKE Force and CRP expansion increased reaction and re- 
connaissance capabilities. Together with the greater availability of helicopters 
and tactical air support and the reaction potential of US combat forces, these 
improvements unquestionably contributed to a continuing uptrend of CIDG opera- 
tional cfferUveness that was not quite maximized because a shortage of USASF 
personnel left so many A detachments understrength. 

(U) Patrol Size . The company remained the normal TAOR patrol element 
except .n I CTZ where early in 1967 the Marine commander established definite 
criteria for CIDG patrols. Their primary purpose was reconnaissance: they 
were to avoid contact except in the most favorable circumstances within their 
own capabilities: their strength was to be between 25 and SO. 

(U) These patrols operated for several days, proceeding as much as prac- 
ticable along ridge lines. They would halt for a few hours to send small parties 
down into the v:illeys to check the trails and to enable CRP personnel to covertly 
observe han)lets before entering to question the inhabitants. Guerrilla bands or 
agitprop groups whose presence would not have been discovered by an oppn 
approach down the trail were sometimes discovered with these techniques, and 
of course the VC trail watchers were unaware of the patrol on the ridge. Three 
platcxin fiatrols were kept continuously operating tn the I CTZ TAORs. 

(U) USASF were not entirely happy with this patrol plan for two reasons: 
(a) before its implcmentatiun they had been quite successful with larger com- 
bat patrols and (b) they felt that the Marine comma y|, which thought in terms 
f»f artillery and Uictical air reaction, did not b'ijR up this patrol plan with a 
react ion- force commitment adequate to exploit it properly. 
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(U) Nevertheless it does appear thiil a continuous three-patrol reconnais- 
sance operation in the TAORs (assuming a strike force of three companies) is 
now a practical concept in the premises that CIDG operations r.re auxiliary to 
and in sup|x>rt of US combat operations primarily in the related areas of intel- 
ligence collection and finding: the enemy for reaction- force- commitment. 

(U) The Deltii. During the dry season, night operations are more feasible 
in IV CTZ than in other CTZs. CIDG operations in the DelU, little influenced 
by US combat forces, were enluinced in provinces such as Chau Doc, Kien Phong, 
and Kien Tuong where B detachmeni commanders were assigned the coequal 
sector advist»ry mission and thus could CiwdiniUe the intelligence collection 
and operations of all p.iramiliUiry com|)onents against local guerrillas and in- 
frastructure, in this coniixit environment there was no auxiliary role. The 
USASF VNSF CIDG effort was improved but essentially unchanged. Although 
the main US ARVN effort lay to the north, USASF-advised strike forces prob- 
ai:)Iy attained a greater degree of eflectiveness in the Delta in line with the aims 
<»t the CIDG program Ix'fore the US Ixiildup tlian an>'where else. 

(V) There are many waterways and few roads in the DelU. In the dry sea- 
sen, nit»vc:neni on fool i ross-couatry is practical except for the natural obstacles 
of streams aiul c.tnals. I>uring the wet season, movement on the surface is re- 
stricKxl In ihMis ur walking sii^le file along riverbanks and canals. Small craft 
can mnv*' ali^in u ccl\ in vast areas that have become lakes. 

(V) The flat open terrain is much easier for troops to traverse in the dry * 
sea'i^on than the turesii-d sharp ridges and deep valleys so characteristic of other 
CTZs. Tlu* flatness is also condui'ive to night operations. Hamlets can be dis- 
tinguished Irom a distance on a dark night l)y the dim light that often burns in 
a peasant's hut oi on a starry night by the silhouette of the structures. This 
facilitates tlu* stealthy approach of a patrol to make a surprise search in the 
small ho'irs. 

(U) Duriiig the rainy season the newest technology of boats was exploited. 
The as.sault l)oat has been ust»d for some years and more recently converted 
into an airiK)al, but the most telling imiovatiun was the US Navy's PACV, first 
used during the 1966 rainy season. At the height of the rainy season these high- 
speed cxMft can mov.. freely over terrain that becomes firm and dry 2 months 
after the rains cease. The enemy is the local guerrilla who controls many of 
the hamlets althtmgh h( cannot prevent friendly troops from entering them. 
The CIDG are engaged in ferreting him out and killing him. Contacts for the 
most part are with relatively small groups of VC, hut they are frequent and 
well exploited by the rapid commitment of MIKE Force elements. This suggests 
that the three-reconiuis.sance-patrol plan, in place of a single company-sized 
combat iMtrol. might becrome feasible in the dry season for IV CTZ. Some 
patrols must Like the field umucompanied by US advisers. This had to be ac- 
cepted in I Cl'Z. It is surely l>ecoming increasingly feasible as evidenced by 
the turnti 'cr of CIDG camps to VNSF dc^tachments. 



EXAMPLES AND STATISTICS- 

(U) Thou.s;inds of CIDG operations t(M>k place during the period under re- 
view. Only a few examples can be given here. These, together with some opcra- 
tion^il statistics of the secoTKi quarter of CY67, do, liowever, offer a fair idea of 
the scope and ch;iractcr of CIDG operatiims. 
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It was not worth It, apparently, on the basis of what co jld be expected In the 
way of mission accomplishment against the threat and the demonstrated enemy 
capability to overrun it. 

(U) A Shau Illustrates a weakness in the border-surveillance concept. The 
border- surveillance camps are too few and too far apart. They have never 
been able to Interfere much with enemy tactical or supply movements across the 
border, and where a camp has succeeded wellenou^^h in its mission to be a real 
nuisaiKre (e.g., Dak To) the enemy can destroy it unless major field forces can 
be deployed to defend It. This observation is based solely on the apparent lack 
of success of these camps in exercising any real measure of control over cross- 
border movement. Their existence, however, can be justified from the aspect 
of surveillance, intelligence collection, and, where located in populated areas, 
area c*evelopment. 

Statistics 

(U) The haste that characterizes the preparation and reproduction of op- 
erational reports inevitably involves error, chiefly discernible in figures that 
vary in different or successive reports on the same subject or incident. Opera- 
tional reports of the S SFXSA are no exception, but the purpose of presenting 
these statistics is only to give the reader some idea of the scope of CIDG opera- 
tions. 

(U) Table 3'* gives overall operational statistics, by CTZ, for the last 90- 
day period of this study. There are too many variables-known, obscure, and 
unidentifiable— that bear unevenly from CTZ to CTZ to permit any conclusions 
from comparisons between one CTZ and another. Enemy- initiated contacts 
have been omitted as having little bearing on CIDG operations. The one obser- 
vation aiat appears sound is that Uie overall incidence of contacts per operation 
or the average number of operations to generate one contact reflect a great 
deal of area-search patrolling (''long walks^ to the troops) undertaken in the 
absence of hard intelligence on enemy movement and locations. 

(U) Another doubtful aspect of operp.tipnal reporting is the extent to which 
subordi ate detachments follow or interpret as intended the criteria prescribed 
by higher headquarters for the reporting of their operations. An inexplicable 
disparity betw een I and n CTZs in company. sized and larger operations per 
camp per week affords a good example (see Table 4, based on Table 3). 
S fJ^Even allowing for an extraordinary MKE Force commitment in n 
CTZ It is difficult to account for nine company- sized or larger operations per 
camp pei' week unless there was some drastic difference in what Co C at Da- 
nang and Co B at Pleiku considered a company operatton. There appears to be, 
however, a relation between MIKE Fbrce strength and the number of operations 
per camp, as shown In Table 5. 

(U) Table 6 reflects combat efficiency, by CTZ, as a function of CIDG and 
VC killed in action (KIA) per contact. Doth friendly- and enemy- initiated con- 
tacts are used in relation to casualty statistics. It should be noted that contacts, 
even the friendly- initiated category, are as much a function of VC presence and 
aggressiveness in a TAOR or strip of border as of the intensity, pattern, and 
skill of CIDG patrolling. A very satisfactory kill ratio is reflected, but the low 
ratio of VC KIA per contact implies many contacts that did not develop into 
significant combat. 





Camp Due Co, I I Corps Tactic al Zone 

f{J ] jprl>n 30 June 1965 the VC attiickod Due Co, a camp in Plciku Province 
^ near the Cambodian border just south of Route 19. The atUck began with a 

mortar barrai;e supplenicmed by small-arms fire and continued untifl? Aajrust. 
This sici;e was raised when an ARVN task force of eij:ht Uittalions made con- 
tact with the defenders. Two battalions of the 173d Abn Bde were deployed to 
n Corps as a reserve for the operation. This was the first time that a rela- 
tively strong US comlnil force h;id been Uictically deployed for a |>ossible re- 
action mission developing from an atUick on a CIDC camp. 

Plei_ Me, 11 Corps Tactical Zone 

JefOn the evening of 190rtober 1965 the CIDG camp at PleiMo, 50 km south 
\ 'of Pleiku, was attacked with complete surprise by elements of the 32d, 33d, and 
66th NVA regiments. At the time one CUXi company with two USASF advisers 
was operating 15 miles northwest of the camp, and five local security p;itrols 
were outside ♦he wire. There were also two 20- man outjiosts, 2 km south and 

ikm northeast of the camp. 
I^T^The camp received small-arms, mortar, and recoilless-rifle fire 
ntil 0300 20 October, when the first assault was launched. Although the atliickers 
got within the defensive wire on three sides, the camp held out, assisted by i{ 
flareship and air strikes. The USASF and VNSF detachment commanders both 
requested reinforcements on the morning of the 20th. None were immediately 
available in II CTZ, but the commander 5 SPGA arranged for the use of two 
airborne ranger comimnies of the ProjcH:t Delta reaction force in Binh Dinh 
Province. They were brought in by helicopter during the forenoon of 21 CX to- 
ber to a landing zone 6 km north o; the camp. They closed without incident but 
had unaccountably taken 23 hr to do so. The company patrol had returned with- 
out serious cont;ict the evening of the 21st. The commander 11 Corps also dis- 
patched a small mechanized relief column that cleared Pleiku on the morning 
of the 21st. It was ambushed twice but finally reached the camp on the .*vcning 
of the 25th after the action was over. There seem to have been no more assaults 
after the first night, but the enemy remained entrenched on the high ground and 
continued to fire s)x>radica!ly on the camp. The initiative passed to the defen- 
ders with the arrival of the airborne ranger companies. On the afternoon of 
the 22d a three- comiiany force sallied forth to cle;ir the high ground and met 
strong resistance. Similar operations on a smaller scale continued on succeed- 
ing days. A fin:il such effort launched in strength at 0930 25 October to clear 
the slope north of the camp met with stiff resistance and failed, but this con- 
tact was the last. The enemy withdrew and contact was lost. 

A^Shau, I Corps Tactical Zone 

0\ (i^T^A Shau was an isolated camp southwest of Hue, about 5 miles from 
^ the Laotian border. Its mission was border surveillance and the interdiction 
of infiltration routes. During the first week in March 1966, captured enemy 
documents and defectors indicated that an att:ick by four NVA battalions was 
imminent. Reinforcements were requested. HO I CTZ disapproved the request, 
but commander 5 SPGA committed a MIKE Force cumfiany of 143 men with seven 
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OPEUATIONAL PHOBLEMS AND RESPONSES 



CIDG Fatlern 

N F lefCIDG patrol operations unautjmentcjd hiive probably never atUiined 
saturation intensity In any camp TAOR or stretch of border. With unfriendly 
eyes and ears in the adjacent hamlets to inform the local VC when a patrol 
cleared camp durini; d;'ylight and the direction it took, it was not difficult for 
small guerrilla forces to avoid contact in an area of 200 or 300 sq km. Only 
one patrol of comixiny size could usually be maintained continuously off site. 
TSree coordinated platoon patrols would be much more than three times as 
effective In making contiicts, but there were reasons for the company- sized 

( o\^'^°lier^latoon leaders formerly were uniformly mediocre and not up to cp- 
Vertitini: on their own. The company was the unit, its only real leader the com- 
pany commander. Some VNSF officers favored the company-sized patrol for 
reasons of safety, and with some justice, h was less apt to be seriously attacked 
or to make contact as it went clattering down the roads and trails during day- 
light, its progress reiwted as it proceeded, so that any enemy force present 
in the area h;id the extreme options of engaging from hasty ambush or discreetly 
disappearing inio the jungle as well as a number of intermediate variations. 
Perhaps the best reason for the company patrol is that it required only two ^ 
USASF advisers. Three separate simultaneous patrols would have required 
sLx-a requirement imjiossible to sustain regularly. The purpose of the patrol 
is decisive provided that other considerations, such as the quality of platoon 
leaders, are not critical. If the mission is search and destroy, the company 
size is almost mandatory. If the mission is reconnaissance and intended gen- 
erally to avoid contact except in combination with a reaction force called in on 
a target of opiiortunity, then two or three smaller units operating simultaneously 
are feasible from the aspect of security and are potentially more than three 
X times as productive in gathering intelligence and spotting reaction- force targets. 
0\ /CT If a company patrol made conUct it was usually because small groups 
of the enemy chose *o harass It, or the enemy was present in unsuspected strength 
and could attack. Patrol routes and patterns were altered. If this was not done 
patrols were apt to run into a prep;ired ambu.sh, and this has occurred. If one 
corner of the TAOR had been neglected for a month, the next patrol might be 
directed to pass through it more or less on a hunch. Occasionally an operation 
could be planned on before-the-fact intelligence with some hope of surprising 
an enemy force, but not often. Most patrols were simply sent out to i>atrol an 
area and inquire of unresponsive villagers whether they had seen any VC. 

I«gli^ Operations 

N\ eO) Doctrine an d Practice, Although US doctrine for decades has empha- 
sized the value of night operations and this has been faithfully reflected in peace- 
time training directives, in wartime US forces in the field have tended to rely 
on their fwperior firepower and to opt for the tactical defensivt^ at sundown. 
The find-a-hole-and-shoot-at-anything-that- moves night routir.e is a sensible 
approach to conventional operations by forces that can optimise their superiority 
in firepower offensively during daylight and be adequately prMected by it during 
the hours of darkness* 
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USASF, which arrived on 7 March. The garrison consisted of 220 CIDC, 10 
USASF\6 VNSF, several 'nterpreters, and 41 civilians. 

(0\ jg) S equence of E vents. Although local patrols jnd night ambush parties 
had failed to make contact on 7 aiid 6 March, the enemy began to probe'the outer 
defenses at 1930 on the 8th. Er'-ly on 9 March the enemy opened up with 81 -mm 
morUrs, causing 57 casualties and damaging buildings. Air strikes were in- 
effective owing to heavy ground fog. An incoming C-47 crashed after being hit 
.by ground fire. One helicopter evacuated 26 wounded. 
Qj ) ;0r" Mortar and 57.mm recoilless-rlfle fire beginnint at 0400 10 March 
reduced most of the remaining buildings to rubble and siler ' ilf the crew- 
served weapons. At 0500, heavy assaults were launched ac e runway 
against the east wall and, under cover of the tall grass that i. >een allowed 
to grow in the minefields, against the south wall. The defense of the southeast 
corner collapsed and the fighting surged into the camp. Sur\'ivors from the 
east-wall and south- wall defenses withdrew to positions near the communica- 
tions bunker and the north wall at about 0830. Air strikes were then Drought 
In with good effect on the overrun defenses and on enemy units forming east cf 

^ the airstrip for another assault. 

(5 / jfgf^The situation had deteriorated to a point where there was no possibility 
of restoring it with the means at hand. At 1500 HQ III MAF * spntrhed 16 H.34 
helicopters with tactical air support to evacuate the garrison. At 1720 move-, 
ment began toward the landing zone with surviving USASF and MIKE Force 
personnel fighting a rearguard action. Heavy fire at the pickup point inflicted 
many casualties, and the waiting Cir%» panicked and tried to force their way 
Into the aircraft. Two helicopters vere destroyed by enemy fire. Some were 
unable to touch down because of the low ceiling. Only 65 persons were evacuated, 
(u ) (JC^By 1745 all who remained and could do so (7 USASF, 40 MIKE Force, 
50 CIDG, and the two downed Marine helicopter crews) resorted to evasion and 
escape action, moving northeasterly. On 11 and 12 March several small groups 
were sighted by rescue aircraft and picked up. Farther air search 13-15 March 
.failed to locate any more survivors. 

\ >CT Casualties. There was no information on enemy casualties. Friendly 
casualties are sIrKiwn in the accompanying tabulation. 



Originally in camp 
Returned 
Returned, VHA^ 
MIA^ . 
ML^. believed KIa" 
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CIDG 


Force 


Civilians 


I'SASF 


VNSF 


InierpreU*rtf 


Total*'" 


220 


143 


51 


17 




7 




109 


53 
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12 
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iMi 


52 


33 
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12 
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9(» 


45 
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6 




40 


75 


45 


5 


1 


S 


(i:2) 



||£Dclo8«ire 15. Sec II, Ref 21. 

^lA, wounded in actiuii; MIA, mitii$ins in action; KIA. killi*d in action. 

(U) Comment. The loss of A Shau and the severe casualties suffered sug. 
gest asking/ in the wisdom of hindsight, whether it would not have boon bottom 
to abandon the place without a fight in the face of the known odds (4 NVA Uit- 
talions vs 17 USASF, a small VNSFdeUichment, and a pirrison ofsomo 350 
Irregulars). The decision not to rebuild and regarrison A Sh;iu is significant. 
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Requirements 

\} \ A8f^ The concept required additional personnel— USASF, VNSF^ and CIDG— 
and support. Four Mobile Guerrilla Force (MGF) companies and four additional 
CRPs would require 736 men. Four more A detachments would be needed. Sup- 
port for these and other additional units, including camp strike forces, MIKE 
Forces, and long-range reconnaissance forces in each CTZ were estimated to 
require an increase of il2.6 million in the FY Parasol- Switchback budget. 

Annual Planning Cycle 

(U) The Annual Planning Cycle was the first product of what has become 
an annual comprehensive projection of the whole Special Forces effort in Viet- 
nam, prepared and firmed about 6 months before the beginning of the calendar 
year. Broadly expressed, this planning process consists of answering the 
following questions: Where are we now? How did we get here? Where are 
^e going? What do we need to get there? How do we proceed? 

J8T^ Planning guidance for the CY68 Concept was promulgated to the letter 
companies on 6 April 1967. Basically an extension of the CY67 Concept, it em- 
phasized operations against the VC infrastructure and the establishment and 
maintenance of a posthostilities posture. It also envisaged a merger of four 
ARVN ranger battalions in I, n, and HI CTZs and five in IV CTZ under the 
command of the VNSF C detachment commander to conduct border- surveillance 
Operations and act as the corps reserve. The laidstnce informed the company 
commanders in considerable detail of group intentions in each CTZ, under the 
overall strategy of MACV, and requested comments and suggestions by 1 June 
1967. The 'Concept of Opej ations for Use of 5th Special Forces Group (Air- 
borne) to Achieve Overall Objectives Through CY68''* was forwarded to 
COMUSMACV on 29 July 1967. 



Sl'MMARY COMMENT 

fU) CIDG combat operations from the organization of 5 SFGA on 1 October 
1964 until the US combat presence began to impact forcibly by the third quarter 
of CY65 were much as they had been during the period of the earlier RAC study. 
The assumption of the coequal sector/subsector mission be several B detach- 
ments and some 30 A detachments in the second quarter of 196S did not appreci- 
ably change the old operational pattern, although more coordination of the ac- 
tivities of all paramilitary components was thereby achieved. 

(U) With the arrival of US combat forces the camp strike forces In n and 
in CTZs came more and more under the operational control of the commanders 
of US units. Under such control It was natural that the strike forces, both camp 
and mobile, were used primarily to meet US combat intelligence needs and 
tasked to carry out minor operations ancillary to the main conventional effort. 
At the same time the US buildup clearly stimulated the continued expansion of 
5 SFGA-espec tally the MIKE Forces, the Greek* letter projects, and the intelli- 
genre augmentation-* through the field force commanders* demands for more 
and better Sfiecial Forres capabilities and MACV response in authorizations 
and supiKirt enabling 5 SFGA to expand and impro.e. Comprehensive long-range 
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.K- \- 7®"^*^* ^ operational reportin« at this timv was that 

the duration of company.sized off.site patrols was not noted. Thus one 6-day 
•"i!?!"'*^/^ represented the same operation:,] employment as two 3.day 
^trols, but tne latter counted for twice the former. This was later rectified 
by ajdecision to report aggregate company days of operation for each reiHjrting 



PLANNING 



i}^^ Although a projection of the QDC program and a concept of future 

^.^1 w 1 ^ Phase-over to USMACV responsibility and con- 

uMa 1966 * °" * comprehensive anneal teisis was not fully developed 

Commander, US Military Assistance Command, 
Vi etnam, Direc tive — ■ 

(U ) JjSr^M a command conference in Nha Trang in August 1966, GEN West- 
nr™» i'*"" the commander 5 SPGA to make a close examination cf the 

S^t V^!^™'' H?? .S?)[T"* operational de,'i>chments through- 

out Vietnam. He directed that each detachment be examined to ensure that it 
had a «n«sion and a j^^^j^^ ^^j^ ^^^^^ potential. He 

suggested ttot A detachments and their CIDC strike forces be replaced where 
practicable by ARVN or RF/PF units and that any CIDC camp improperry iC 
ca ed to carry out its mission be relocated. Planning was to be coordinated 
with Corps Senior Advisers and ARVN corps commanders. ' 
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poncept of Ope rations 

A concept of operations was accordimrlv dev^loDMi hv s QrnA 

to ^y^Z^^'cJ^T"^ *° COMUSMACV on 14 SpUber ^iFfie.'and fortJdi 
to him and subordinate elements of the group in a letter dated 23 September 
Its object was to provide during CY67 'or the -use of assigned 5th Special Forces 
Croup Airborne) assets to the maximum of their poteniial by posit^nl,^ them 

pt^e^iTurthrfX:';^^^^^^^ ^-^^-^-^^^ ~ 

(J? ill T principal means to achieve over- 

^^^n w^M be placed on Re^^olutionary Development, assist- 

^nZ l^y^ ■fiiT'^ Assistance Forces (FWMAF), and increased pa;ticipa. 
Uon of ARVN. The concept, presented in detail for each CTZ, projected the 
conversion of 17 CIDC camps to RF. Hi^yjt-ci«i me 

\ m The campaign plan for 1967 embraced three major areas of effort- 

fa arategic deployment of CIDG camps in the four CTZs. 
not c<.ere?iy c'S&*i;rp^1e?a^iL^^^^^^ USASF/CIDG forces in areas 
APVM Of long-range reronnaissanre forces prwidod lo 

tSiUes """^ '^'^^'^ reronnaisSe ;ap;r. 
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. Sl>ECIAL OPERATIONS 

J€r One of the chief characleristirs of Sptrial Forces is their capabilitv 
to conduct brief .)r extendi^ <,|X'rations within territory dominated or conlrolicd 
by enemy jorres. Since the time of their deployment to South Vietnam to sup- 
port LS advisory oix-ralions to the Government of Vietnam (GVN). Special Forces 
have U en tasked with special missions that have provided the greatest oppcir- 
tunity to validate and improve on Special Forces oruanization. training, equip, 
nient. and oixrating doctrine. ^ ' 



REQI IRKMKNTS FOn SPKCIAl. OPERATIONS 

S|)ecial o|)erations b>' USASF in Vietnam are planned and executed in 
furtherance of programs to fill three major requirements of the GVN and its 
supporting Free World Military Assistance Forces (FWMAF). The require- 
ments are intelligence, denial to the enemy of unrestricted use of various 
human and material resources essential to the implementation of his strategic 
and tactical plans, and recovery of friendly personnel missing in action. 

I ntelligen ce 

(y) JPTThe paramount need of internal defense forces who must respond to 
the military operations of subversive insurgents is information on the strength 
compos'tion. dis|»sition. and intentions of the insurgent forces. In modern * 
subversive warfare, insurgents deliberately foster the impression of being 
everywhere at once yet nowhere; Reason and the principles of warfare dictate 
however, that they possess fixed bases and other ground support systems and ' 
that their forces have unit organization and a clearly defined command and con- 
ytrol structure. 

(y> (pr'ln the tropical environment of Southeast Asia the insurgents" bases 
surface lines of communication, and forces may be easily concealed and dis- 
persed in the ubiquitous jungle. U the enemy is to be denied use of his bases 
and lines of support and tf his forces are to be fixed and destroyed, the defenders 
must confirm his order of battle. The experience of Southeast Asia has amply 
demonstrated that, in that kind of tropical environment, reconnaissance on th^ 
. groundrcmains an indispensable means of accomplishing this taslv. 
fO) (T) Other intelligence requirements (for which no adequa' substitutes 
for on-the-ground reconnaissance of jungled terrain are yet available) include 
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operations planning for the CIDG program was Introduced in 1966 for CY67 
The annual Concept of Operations combines strategic deployment and opera- 
tional planning, and the determination of force requirements and support re- 
quirements incident thereto, with enough lead time for providing the latter two 
so that foreseeable changes and modifications to the CIDG program can be 
carried out as and when planned. Had events not taken the turn for the worse 
Uut motivated the US government to deploy combat troops to Vietnam in 1965 
5 SPGA operations throughout Vietnam would probably have continued much as 
they liave m IV CTZ. 

^ 48r In the auxiliary role the USASF/ VNSF/CIDG filled a need, but it was 
V- / at the expense of diverting a significant portion of the total effort away from the 
*««»L-^«'="'"yi>»»jectives of the CIDG program except in IV and to some 
extent in I CTZ. This diversion of USASF-controlled indigenous assets and the 
development of special operations units for the field forces (discussed in Chap 
i J'^^} OP«""o»»s') suggest a possible new role for USASF in the context 
of Type I low. intensity conflict. 
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TYPES AND CONCEPTS OF KL OPERATIONS 

tef^ Apart from ad hoc recovery operations, the special operations most 
frequently conducted m enemy- controlled areas are long-range reconnaissance 
patrols and mobile strike operations. FundamenUl to both types is the concept 
that with proper training, organization, guidance, and support, personnel who 
are indigenous to the area of operations will achieve the greatest success in 
locating enemy troops, bases, and ancillary facilities. The concept of opera- 
lions also holds that, by virtue of the irregular status of the mission forces 
anf' their dependence on US Army Special Forces (USASF) advice, assistance, 
and special logistic and administrative support as organized in the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG) program, special operations are best con- 
ducted within the framework of the CIDG program. To remove special opera- 
lions units from the umbrella of the CIDG program and attoch them to conven- 
tional units that lack the authority and means to provide for the special needs 
of the irregulars would be most unsound. For these reasons, as well as for 
reasons concerning the capabilities and survivability of special operations 
forces and the sensitivity of their missions, they are utilized only in such ways 
as fully satisfy both their needs and the requirements of the missions they 
perform. Experience in Vietnam has shown that full satisfaction on both counts 
is ensured only when special operations forces are employed at or above major 
field force level. 



Reconnaissance Patrols 

Long-range reconnaissance missions are executed by relatively small 
groups of specially organized, trained, and equipped USASF, Vietnamese Special 
Forces (VNSF), and ethnic-minority personnel. The patrols operate within 
designated reconnaissance zones (averaging 2 by 10 km) for up to 5 days at a 
time to gather information on enemy activities. ConUct with the enemy is 
avoided. The small size of the patrols enables them to move within their mis- 
sion areas with minimum risk of detection but also makes them highly vulnerable 
to destruction if caught unawares. In the practice of Vietnam, numerous patrols 
are committed within a broad zone (up to 50 by 30 km) that is subdivided into 
the smaller patrol reconnaissance zones. 

/Cr Various mixes of personnel by ethnic type are employed within patrols 
according to the specific mission of each, and missions are disguised as neces- 
sary by dress and behavior patterns appropriate to the area of operation. 
American personnel usually do not accompany patrols that must scout populated 
areas or employ civilian modes of transporUtion. The American presence 
would loo easily compromise the patrol. 

Mobile Strike Operations 

[O] JCTMoblle strike operations are conducted by irregular forces specially 
organized, trained, and equipped to rove the enemy rear for extended periods 
of time to conduct reconnaissance in force; to seek out and raid enemy bases: 
to interdict enemy lines of communication and support: to ambush and if possi- 
ble to fix and destroy enemy small units: and to establish contact with the 
cnemy*s large units as a necessary prelude to their destruction by major elements 
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the assessment of damage inflicted on enemy units, installations, and support 
facilities by aerial and artillery bombardment and the detection and assessment 
of the defenses of enemy camps holding friendly prisoners of war. 

Harassment/Interdiction 

To"^ ieY^PiS the communists expanded their force structure and increased its 
combat capability from smaP-scale i;^errilla actions to the threshold of posi- 
tional warfare, they necessarily develoix^d their lines of communication and 
their system of fixed bases for the support and direction of their forces in the 
field. In so doing they assiduously exploited every available advantage of 
vegetation, terrain, and boundaries. The basis of the support system is a com- 
plex network of roads, trails, and waterways emanating from the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRV) and proceeding to the coastal lowlands and Melcong 
Delta of South Vietnam through the heavily forested higi.!!«nds of the Chatne 
Annamatique and by way of the South China Sea. 
f J j JXff The caiMcity of the system to move men and materiel from the DRV 
V 'io the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) consistently increased as the system was 
expanded and improved. Traific volume (vehicle, animal, foot, and watercraft) 
increased in direct pro|»>rti(in to increases in system capacity. Despite the 
fairly steady (as measured m years) increase in volume, traffic flow remained 
markedly irregular. (For many reasons the system cannot be expanded in- 
finitely, and a varirty of physical constants set an ultimate limit to its through- 
put capacity.) fii»lh the rati* and the line of flow of men and materiel through 
the system havf vari«'vl considtTabty in the short term with seasonal changes, 
the interdiction and subs4*(|uent rr|)air or relocation of routes, and chr iges in 
enemy campaign plans. I5fnrr at any iioint ' i time a particular trail or set of 
trails that may servr as u route of movement, as well as the base facilities 
associated with it, may or may not lx» used. Given the overriding need of the 
CVN and its FWMAF to fix and destroy the* enemy, there naturally developed 
a deadly -hide-and-seek" contest in which the defenders have been required to 
keep a constant check on trails and likely base sites for evidence of enemy 
presence. 

\y\ i^fThe very presence of siKTial operations forces in the enemy *s rear 
area has been a source of harassment to him and has required him to allocate 
resources to the defense of his sanctuaries. In addition, the interdiction of his 
trails, the raiding and destruction of his facilities, and the ambushing of his 
units have disrupted his plans and degraded his capability to mount offensive 
operations in the densely po|)ulated forward areas over which he needs to es- 
tablish dominion. 
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Recovery 

l€T The pi*otracted and undeclared nature of the subversive warfare in 
Southeast Asia has heightened the need for intelligence on the ene-ny*s prisoner 
of war camps. If friendly perFonnel are to be recovered from enemy hands at 
the earliest possible date, special action by friendly forces, rather than prisoner- 
exchange agreements, has* offered the most promising means of recovery. Rapid 
and special action is also required to recover friendly pilots downed in enemy- 
controlled or contested territory. 
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Project Dt>lta oiK-rates und^r joint tSASF/VNSF command, is directly rt sj»>n.sivi- 
to the requirements of Military Assistance Command. Vietnam (MACV) and the 
Joint General Staff (JGS) anywhere in Vietnam, and had tht- Army of the Htpublic 
of Vietnam (ARVN) 9lst Abn Banner Bii ussi^ned as its immediate reaction 
force. As of mid- 1967. however, projects Ome«a and Si«nia were commanded 
by LSASF. were res|)ectively responsive to the requirements of I PPORCEV 
and II FFOnCEV, and had C IDG Mobile Strike (.MIKE) Force companies a.ssitmed 
as immediate reaction forces, 
(l?) Mi^ini^riktMPorces. MIKE Forces are hi^hlv trained CIDG units 

V- orjninized by seiarate companies at C ileUchment (corps field force) and Six'. 
ial Forces 0|K'rationaI Base (SPOB) level for use as reserve/reinforcement 
elements to CIDG camps threatened or under attack bv superior numbers of 
the enemy. MIKE Forces are also callable of conductinR raids, ambushes, 
combat patrols, and other small-scale conventional combat operation.s inde- 
IH'ndemly. in conjunction Hith otkr CIDG units, or in supiwrt of conventional 
. forces. 

(O ) (^^Oricinally orjianized in 1964 und» r unilateral USASF comnuind. the 
MIKE Forces were brouj-ht under joint LSASF, VNSF command in tX-vvmln r 
1966. As of mid. 1967 the SFOBand the C detachment (Co A) in III CTZ each 
had five MIKE Force coni|ianies. Coniiianies C. B, and D in I. 11. and IV CTZs 
respectively had three MIKE Force companies each. MIKE Forces are flexibh 
ortwnized but a typical com|)any has a headquarters element, three rifle pla-' 
toons, a weaixms platoon, and a reconnaissance platoon. As in the case of other 
\ S|x>cial operations forces, the MIKE Forces are airiwrne qualified. 
iO I ^ MiiLili'JfUi^dl.Ii' Forxi's. Tht Mobile Guerrilla Forces (MCFs) were 
\ created in 196l> in refinement and amplification of the mobile strike conce|>t. 
They were also organized as seimrate companies and closc lv resembled tin- 
\nKE Forces in unit structure. Counter|)art V.NSF were not oriuinallv included 
In the MCF structure althouu'h it v as planned to incorporate them into the or- 
panization at an early date. Each MGF was wholly commanded and controlled 
by a USASF A detachment. The MGFs were also organized without a weajions 
platoon, but an M60-machine»nin squad was included in the comijanv headquarters. 
MGFs were deployed by CTZ and o|x rated as self-sufficient units in enemy- 
controlled areas for periods in ext ess^.l 30 davs. n< cause of the basic simi- 
larities in organization and cajiabilities of MIKE Force and MGF units, it was 
decided in late 19C7 to refer to and commonly emplov tin ni as Mobile Strike 
Forces. A type Mobile Strike Force organization is shown in Fin. 13. 

Training 
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Special operations unit Irainint: consists of refietitive practical exer- 
advanced infantry and special warfare tactics and skills applicable to 
Lie environment of mainland Southeast Asia. The training is simplified to the 
utmost for the benefit of the larK'ely illiterate ethnic- and religious- minority 
personnel who comprise the forces. Emphasis throughout is on learning b\' 
. \duing by detail. 

L L if^'^^^ manpower taken into the special operations forces has usually 
^ 4iad prior service in CIDG camp strike forces and has therefore b*?en through 
one or more basic light- infantry training cycles. S|K»cial o|x»rations training 
proceeds frt n this base of knowledge. As a first step all ix^rsonnel are 
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of friendly air and ^^^)und forctn.. As d< velij|x>d by S|Hu iaI Forces in Vietnam* 
the concept of mobile irrejoiiar warfare in supixjrl of counterinsuri;ency opera- 
tions in Phases II and III of a communist -war of national liberation" is predi- 
cated in part on the availabilily \H)ih of tactical and stratejiic air power and of 
an or^^anized force, of at least battalion strength and with organic or provided 
transit ir tat ioi; resources, for immediate commitment to major cn{;a(;emehts 
initiated by the mobile irre^lars. 



FORCt STKl CTI HKS 



J[€*r*USASF-advised siK^ial operations force structures have evolved and 
i;rown with the steady increase in the intensity of the conflict in Vietnam and 
the proportionate increase in requirements for timely intelligence on enemy 
activities. Throu(i:hout their evolution and jxrowth the s|>ecial operations forces 
have been tailored according: to two basic criteria: sirtiplicity and economy. 
Practical military rather than financial considerations prompt the concern for 
simplicity and economy. Dollar savihijs are im|x>rtant and are always soui:ht 
as a matter of course, but in the sfx^cial oix rations of USASF in Vietnam, the 
difference between success and failure can too easily be one man or one item 
of equipmeiii that is nonessential to the mission. The utmost economy of force 
and simplicity of or^nization are therefore sou^jht as piarantors of success. 

Strjpn>:th and Organiz ation 

Six»cial oix»rations mission forces are structured from the basic 
^ boilding blocks of US and counterpart Six cial Forces detachments and irret:ular 
indi^xenous forces platoons and com|)anies. In some instances regular indii^enous 
for.res battalions may comprise a substantial part of the force. All personnel 
are airb::rne qualified. 

JiPt^The A detachment is the keystone of the r«x>cial o|X'rations force 
structure. Dejx^ndinj; on the six^cific ty|)e and size of force desired, the USASF 
A detachment may be teamed or combined with a counter|)art VNSF deuchment. 
As many A detachments are assembled as are neces,sary to support and jniide 
the size of force desired. For larjser forces, the A detachments are or(;anized 
into modified o|x?rational B detachments. (A TOE B detachment in an ojjera- 
tional role commands four A detachments.) The personnel and skills repre- 
sented in the A detachments are utilized to organize and train the irregular 
personnel assigned. 
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I ^^tel^Cre ek- L etter Units. The long-range reconnaissance projects Delta, 

Omega, and Sigi 



0 



Sigma exemplify one type of s|)ecial operations force. Each of 
these projects has a strength of alxxit 600 |x»rsonnel plus an advisory command 
element organized as a modified B detachment. Fach project is organized into 
a reconnaissance element and a reaction force. The typical reconnaissance 
clement comprises eight roadrunner teams of four indigenous personnel each 
and 16 reconnaissance teams of two USASF and four indigenous personnel each. 
The reaction force is a battalion equivalent of three or more companies. 
V/) (et^ Though the strength and organization of the various Greek* letter 
projects are fi^imilar. there qre some imiwrtant differences between them. 
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l^^tlrl. H '^"^ operations. They are then trained through repetitive 
^nl^^iL r'*''^''^^^:^^ P*''"^"'*^ *" "ng* of subjects 

ferrftorV Tr«oL*°."'' "T""'!"' °' ^''^^^^^^ >" enemy-coJtrolled 

(U) (a) Silent movement. 

(b) Methods of tracking and observation. 

(c) Use of map r rd compass. 

(d) Use and care of special signaling devices. 

Methods and techniques of Infiltration and exfiltration of recon- 
naissance zones and areas of operations. 

(f) Use and care of special weapons. 

(g) Care and treat.Tient of minor wounds and illnesses. 
Jhj Methods of execution of raids and hasty ambushes, 
li) Defense of bivouac or mission support site, 

stopover piint^""*"'*^ ^sterilizing- landing zones, drop zones, and 

(U) The initial training period covers 5 to 6 weeics and is based on a G-dav 

r^'ciaToi«;f," ^'"'""^ continuous insofar as 

?S fi^?^" operations in refresher training and 

tvnioif K r, ^ individual skills and unit proficiency. The 

ind ffiii ; "^^"^^^^^ App A) is divided into two phases-base camp 
and field exercise. The base-camp phase provides for up to 25 days of instruc- 
Uon and practical exercise in 38 subjects. Instruction is supplemented nightly 
by training films. In the field- training phase the troops engage progressively 
in squad, pUtoon. and task-force exercises. *,rc»»n».iy 

Command and Control 

, A .u"' The command and control structure of a 8|»cial operations force 
procedures it employs both internally and bt tween itself and higher 
S!.n^«'; •^"'P'*** that can be devised consistent with its organiza- 

A jnjtsions. capabilities, and support requirements. 

V- L«;«!I?r^'T'. For forces organized jointly with host-country counterparts, 
command is vested Ln the counterparts but control in oj^-rational situationf 
f??I.!P Jn^r*^ ? ^ f""**" ^'SASF personnel, especially when 

USASF and host-counUy-counterpart A detachments have been formally or- 
^nized or have arranged on an informal basis to operate in a Joint and com- 
Jlmlfl!.™*^' ^ 'or whatever reason, lack a counterpart VNSF 
command and control element, internal command and control are vVsted in 

i .J \ *fS^r^ ^'^^^ operational deUchment assigned to the force. 

\y) External. Command and control arrangements between special oper- 

ations forces *nd higher headquarters vary with the missions and Usk orpanL 
zations of the forces. For the most sensitive and dangerous missions, command 

««rectly and jointly from the highest US and 
Vietnamese headquarters to the forces in the field. As missions a^ progres- 
sively less sensitive in nature, command and control are passed to subordinate 
headquarters, m line with the modern practice of distinguishing between com- 
mand and operational control, the US command and control lines follow divergent 
paths from the highest headquarters in-country through intermediate levels of 
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ier Planning begins with a detailed assessment of the desighated opera- 
tional area. All available daU on the physical and human geography of the 
area and on the probable and possible location of enemy forces and facilities 
within it are collected and analyzed. Relevant data are displayed on maps, and 
primary and alternative routes of movement for the friendly force arc selected 
and marked. Sources of daU for area assessments are maps, intelligence re- 
ports, aerial photography, prisoner- interrogation reports, and after-action 
reports of friendly forces that nruy have previously operated in the area. If 
possible, the area-assessment pUnning staff checks the accuracy of its assess- 
ment throu^r^ visual reconnaissance flights over the proposed operational area. 
Such flights ^re especially important for the final selection of primary and 
{ f^^^^^^^^ helicopter landing zones for infiltration and extraction. 
I ] ^ ^^^^ assessment has been completed.operational orders 

4re issued, and the special operations force is sUged as necessary to a forward 
operating base (FOB). Staging involves the transport of men and materiel and 
is usually accomplished by airlift. If only a few men and a small amount of 
materiel are to be moved. Army or Marine Corps helicopters and light fixed- 
wing aircraft may suffice to accomplish the lift. For larger operations, USAF 
C-7A and C- 130 aircraft are employed. 
\U \ Jer On arrival at the FOB. the force is inspected for readiness and the 
tactical-command element presents a -brief back" to the senior officers re- 
sponsible for operational command, control, and support, immediately before * 
commitment. The briefback amounts to a detailed presentation of the opera- 
tional pla<i and is designed to ensure that every Uctical commander (and for 
small teams, every member) knows precisely what his responsibilities are as 
well as how, when, and why he must discharge them under the widely differing 
sets ofcircumsUnces that may bp encountered during the operation. 
fO\ JCTFot reconnaissance missions, the precise methods and procedures 
^ for accomplishing each task associated with the mission are presented in ex- 
ceptional deUil. All are the products of the hard experience of Vietnam. 
Covered in the briefback are such items as the order and manner of exit from 
the helicopter that will introduce the team into the reconnaissance zone, the 
schedule oi movement within the area, procedures for breaking conUct with 
the enemy, and the schedule and manner of exfiltration. 

Infiltration 

W \ ^Iwch of the success of special operations depends on surprise. In 

Addition to stringent security to safeguard plans, numerous measures are em- 
ployed to deceive the enemy. Deception is most imiwrUnt at the outset of the 
operaUon. In the practice of Vietnam, the force infiltrates by land, air, or 
water as befits the locale, the season, and the size of the force. If, for example, 
the area of operatfons is not normally and routinely overflown by friendly air- 
craft or lacks suitable helicopter landing zones or parachute drop zones, the 
force may infUtrate o' -^rland or perhaps by small craft. The helicopter is, 
. howeveivthe usual means of inflltration. 
(O ) -t^fThe Vietnam experience has shown that inflltration bv helicopter is 
.best accomplished at last light when pilots can still see well enough to insert 
the force and have a few minutes to slip away from the landing zone as both 
torce and helicopters are being enveloped by protective darkness. Enemy 
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command before becoming united again either at USASF C detachment level or 
within the mission force in the field. In mobile strike operations, for example, 
US operational control passes from MACV to major field force [e.g., HI Marine 
Amphibious Force (MAP), 1 FFORCEV: and thence through the Special Forces 
company (C detachment) headquarters to the mission force. Command, on the 
other hand, proceeds from MACV to US Army, Vietnam (USARV) to HQ 5 SFGA 
to C detachment to mission force. Though it may occasionally be excluded 
from either or both command and control chains, the 5 SFGA headquarters is 
nonetheless always engaged in some way in providing administrative, logistic, 
and other support to the mission forces. 

Su pport Systems 

(j?) i^Special oixrations forces receive administrative, logistical, commu- 
nications, and other support through the 5 SFGA and the CIDC program. Army 
aviation attached to the 5 SFGA provides some direct helicopter assault and 
?ift sup|X)rt. and the US Air Force (USAF) provides airlift for large troop and 
supply movements. The US and Vietnamese Air Forces render other direct 
aerial resupply support and also provide airborne and other tactiral radio relay 
links as ri quired. In I CTZ, US Marine Corps (USMC) aviation provides direct 
sup|>ort in similar ways. 

(U) As in every other aspect of special operations, support arrangements 
are tailored to the mission and composition of the force. Simplicity and econ- 
f>mV are as much emphasized in supixirt arrangements as in force organization 
and roinmand and control structures. 



oPKri.\Ti()::.\!. mktiioos and TKcifNigt Es 

« U) The special operations of USASF, VNSF, and civilian irregulars in 
Vietnam have on the whole been highly successful. The successes are attrib- 
utable in part to the superior organization, training, and support of the forces 
committed, and in other part to the development and application of new methods 
and techniques of s|x^cial warfare. Analysis of the operations reveals that the 
most successful of the new methods and techniques are simple in concept and 
are designed to preserve secrecy, promote subterfuge, achieve surprise, and 
ensure survival. These art, ol course, the traditional goals of guerrilla forces 
in theii- conduct of unconventional warfare against a conventionally organized 
enemy. Their being sought by the defending forces in Vietnam should not, how- 
ever, be construed to mean that Special Forces have endeavored •to outguerrilla 
the guerrillas." In seeking these goals and in devising improved methods and 
techniques to achieve them, Si^eciAl Forces have only applied relevant principles 
of special warfare to the conduct of internal defense operations. 

Planning and Sta ging 

0\ W'^^ exceptions, each special operation is carefully planned 

^ /in advance, and forces are staged from main to forward bases before commiU 
ment. The time required to plan each special operation and to stage the forces 
in the area varies with the type and urgency of each mission. 
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0^ / (ef^calth is the principal characteristic of movement by special opera- 
tions forces. Though the enemy may soon become aware of their presence, it 
is essential that he remain ignorant of *heir exact location. Movement must be 
as silent as possible. Visual (hand and arm) signals replace voice comAiands: 
voice radio contacts are held to a minimum: weapons and equipment are padded 
or taped to prevent rattling or the emission of metallic sounds when they are 
brought in contact with rocks or underbrush: and march silence is strictly ob- 

V served. 

The enemy has proved quite adept at detecting and tracking such 
forces even when these precautions are taken. His counter measures consist 
mainly of (a) placing guards at trail junctions, stream crossing points, and 
other such places to signal information on the movement of the force through 
a simple code of rifle fire and (b) having a few trackers follow the force at a 
safe Interval to chart and report on its movements. The enemy also monitors 
voice radio frequencies normally used by friendly forces for tactical command 
and control. Feints, ambushes. lxK>by traps, frequent changes in the apparent 
direction of movement of the force, and strict radio silence are employed to 
nullify the effectiveness of the enemy countermeasures. 
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Refuge 

^(Cf^uitable sites for bivouacs, rests, resupply, and the temporary basing 
tlie force in the field are carefully assessed and plotted before each mission. 
Sites are designated as primary or alternative according to the overall plan of 
movement and the known or estimated adequacy of the cover, water, and de- 
fensibility of the terrain associated with them. Special operations are dynamic 
rather thar static, and thus a force seldom expects to occupy a refuge site for 
more than half a day. An important exception to the general rule is a temporary 
base or Mission Support Site (MSS) for mobile strike operations. By means of 
an MSS the MIKE Force can break donn Into platoon- and squad- sized patrols 
to comb a suspected enemy refuge area. Prolonged use of an MSS tends to 
invite enemy attack and is therefore avoided. 

XCf^ Friendly refuge sites are carefully policed when the force departs. 
Enemy trackers are quick to search evacuated sites for scraps of intelligence 
on the strength and intentions of the force, and they frequently dig into garbage 
pits for such evidence. Special operations forces have found it useful to booby- 
trap garbage pits to discourage such probing. Self-destruction devices must, 
however, be so employed as to prevent injury to other friendly forces and 
friendly noncoitabatants who may occupy the site at some later time. 

Resupply 

(O^The nature of the internal defense mission of Special Forces in Viet- 
nam has required them to develop new techniques for resupply in the field. 
Experience has shown that such forces regardless of size cannot carry much 
more than a 5-day supply of food, ammunition, and other necessities. Accord- 
ingly, each operational plan must provide for resupply at 3- to 5-day intervals 
at predetermined sites. 

Jefin an unconventional warfare role, special operations forces would 
be expected to live off the land and to replenish their ammunition and materiel 
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awareness of this method of infiltration (and possible use of it elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia) necessitates further deception regard to the exact point of 
infiltration. The helicopters therefore may set down briefly at three or more 
points in the vicinity of the primary landing zone to create uncertainty in the 
enemy mind as to the exact point of insertion. A variation of this technique is 
also employed when small reconnaissance parties are inserted. A trio of heli- 
copters flies low in trail formation with sufficient reparation to afford the lead 
helicopter time to touch down momentarily, discharge its reconnaissance team 
while the other aircraft pass over the landing zone, and rejoin the flight as the 
last machine in trail. 
^\ (pT Communist forces in South Vietnam arc very sensitive to these special 
Operations and have adopted simple but effccti\'e counter measures against in- 
filtration of their refuge areas. Chief among these are implanting long (usually 
bamboo) poles upright in jungle clearings potentially useful as helicopter land- 
ing zones, densely covering such clearings with punjii stakes, and assigning 
guards to clearings in the vicinities of their troop units and installations. 
Clearings studded with bamboo poles are easily recognized by staff planners 
during aerial reconnaissance of prospective operational areas. Punjii stakes 
in high grass, as well as the presence of guards, are seldom detected before- 
hand, however, and are often encountered. Casualties resulting from punjii 
stakes or from resistance by guards or any overt sign that the enemy has been ^ 
aler.ted t^he infiltration are causes fur immediate extraction. 

G^fUnder some circumstances infiltration is best accomplished on foot. 
Roadrunner and reconnaissance teams are quite easily inserted into a recon- 
naissance zone from a base camp under cover of darkness or even during day- 
light hours if the camp is known to dispatch small patrols in random directions 
as a matter of routine. If such is not the case, the special reconnaissance team 
may depart the base as part of a larger patrol force and then quietly break away 
^rom the force at a preselected time and place. 

leT" A similar technique may be employed for a company-sized or larger 
rce. After establishing a routine of departing from the returning to a base 
at random intervals of time and direction, the force penetrates its operational 
area on an indirect approach. This technique offers a high probability that the 
enemy will fail to detect the penetration and. equally, that enemy agents in the 
vicinity of the friendly base camp will be unable to reiwrt an unusual develop- 
ment in camp operations. 

Movement 

( Q\ lef^l movement by special operations forces is carefully planned. The 
^ Survival of small reconnaissance teams depends on each indi\idual team mem- 
ber's knowing and rigidly following a precise route and schedule of movement. 
The plan may provide for the deliberate temporary separation and subsequent 
rendezvous of team members but must in any event provide for rendezvous at 
precise times and locations if separation occurs under enemy pressure. MIKE 
Force movement is planned in less exacting detail but nonetheless follows pre- 
selected routes unless terrain and vegetation factors, an engagement with the 
enemy, or the unexpected appearance of a lucrative target of opportunity Justifies 
a change in plan. With more men and heavier firepower a MIKE Force is of 
* course better equipped to engage and defeat the enemy. 
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are the most vulnerable to destruction by enemy forces; therefore the special 
operations command and control element must be prepared to extract teams 
, .Jirom recpnnaissance zones at a moment's notice. 

f 0 ) iX!) Extraction of small patrols is ordinarily accomplished by helicopters. 

^ IfL time and circumstance |)ermit, these touch down momentarily and recover 
in standard fashion. If the friendly force must be recovered from a position 
unsuited to touchdown, a block- and- Uckle rip is employed for hasty lift. The 
typical rig, called a McGuire Rig after the Special Forces sergeant who devised 
it. is a simple rope sling into which a man on the ground may quickly fasten 
himself in a seated position or, under urgent circumsUnces, simply affix his 
wrist and be plucked from danger in a matter of seconds by the rapid ascent 

. >^f the hovering aircraft. 

yJ ) Procedures for the evacuation of casualties and for the emergency 

V evacuation of a force larger than a reconnaissance team are more complex. 
The decision to evacuate or extract poses a difficult problem that requires 
careful weighing of such factors as the mission requirements: the constraints 
of weather, time, and the site of the force: and the degree of danger facing it 
and the evacuating aircraft. The decisions must be made without delay, and 
the eventualities must be provided for in the operational plan. It is essential 
that alternative procedures be explained and rehearsed under simulated condi- 
tions in premission training programs. 



SIGNinCANT OPERATIONS AND UESUITS 

[ \)\ -"^a^Table 7 presents summary data for special operations conducted by 
'USASF in Vietnam during the 9- month period July 1966- March 1967. The data 
have serious limitations but are offered as indicators of the magnitude of effort. 
The user is cautioned against drawing what would be statistically accurate but 
nonetheless substantially invalid conclusions. For example, if the total number 
of enemy contacts (134) is treated as a function of team and company missions 
(295) it appears that contact was achieved 45 percent of the time. This finding 
looks good when compared with other statistical data that tend to show that 
large US units make contact less frequently in routine search-and-destroy 
operations. The conclusion is nonetheless invalid because it fails to take into 
consideration that special operations reconnaissance teams seek to avoid con- 
tact with the enemy. Because teams often operate in association with companies, 
and companies frequently react against targets acquired by teams, it is impos- 
sible without further detailed investigation to determine the origin of the con- 
- tacts forjnost of the operations in Table 7. 
I {j\ Ji€} An important exception occurs in four mobile strike operations where 
^ (companies are known to have operated independent of teams. Data are rela- 
tively complete for these operations (lines 18, 20, 21, and 30), which averaged 
13 days in length for a total of S3 company days. The number of contacts gen- 
erated (36) yields an average of 0.68 contacts per company day of operation or 
one conUct every 1.5 dayis, and the kill ratio of 120 enemy to 4 friendly is an 
.even 30 to 1. 

\J\ Jtef^To the extent that kill ratios are a standard (although often mislead- 
ing) criterion of success or failure, the overall ratio of 13 enemy killed to 1 
friendly is highly favorable, and the ratio of 45 enemy to every USASF loss is 
€ven more so. 
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Jel^hat the table (ails to show in terms of results cannot be shown 
because of inability to quantify qualitative data, i.e.« the acquisition of informa- 
tioi. (intelligence), often in small bits, on where the enemy was or was not at 
any given moment* One may validly infer from the --Air strikes" column the 
frequency with which substantial numbers of enemy troops and sizable physical 
structures were found by men on the ground. Here too, however, the data fail 
to reveal the relative size and importance of targets acquired and destroyed. 
After-action reports indicate that the targets included enemy troops in position, 
way stations, food caches, materiel storages, and men and materiel in transit. 



PROBLE&IS 



^he special operations of 5 SFGA have presented substantial problems 
Iseldom encountered by conventional tactical units and only rarely encountered 
in routine operations by camp strike forces^ Major problems have concei ned 
the care and evacuation of casualties and the emergency extraction of forces 
from enemy areas. 

Care of Casualties 

( o\ (SSf^ln mobile strike operations the evacuation of casualties or the emer^ 
^ gency extraction of an entire force from an operational area is a troublesome 
undertaking that requires hard decisions by the force commander and his con- 
trolling headquarters. Under most circumstances the occurrence of disabling 
casualties among a small reconnaissance party is sufficient cause for immediate 
hasty evacuation from the reconnaissance zone. Even though the team might 
break contact and elude the enemy, little prr vibility renutins that it could hold 
to the rigid timetable of its operational plat The wisest course is to terminate 
the mission and to complete the reconnaissance with another team operating 
under a different plan at a later date. 
(O \ ^ ^ casualties among a mobile strike colunm deep in enemy terri- 
V. tory do not seriously impair its capability to complete its mission. Yet the 
casualties must be cared for. There are only two choices— evacuate them at 
the first opportanity or keep them with the column and care for them on the 
march. Two considerations influence the choice— the gravity of the injuries 
and the security of the column. Experience in Vietnam has shown that in some 
instances commanders have been faced with difficult decisions involving the 
proper weighting of the security factor. 

(ef^Excessive concern for security can result in too stringent an applica- 
tion of doctrine for unconventional operations in support of general war to the 
circumstances of the conflict in Southeast Asia. It may not always be apparent 
to the men on the ground, but there are substantial differences between the 
operations of friendly irregulars in enemy- controlled territory incidental to 
the Vietnamese situation and the operations that irregulars might conduct in, 
for example, South Central Siberia In time of general war. In the latter insUnce 
the requirement to carry casualties with the column would result as much 
from the unavailability of friendly air support or other means of evacuation as 
from the requirements of security. 
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from captured enemy stores and caches of clandestinely acquired items There 
is no need to follo'v such procedures in an internal defense role where resupply 
is easily accomplished: yet the need to avoid betraying the location of the force 
to the enemy remains the same. Standard airdrops in dayliRht hours are easily 
observed by an alert enemy, and night drops in jungled terrain sUnd a &lim 
rf;hanceof>eing recovered, 
(jj ] JtC) Two methods have been devised to facilitate resupply bv air during 
daylight. One is to disguise the resupply drop as a bombing raid and the other 
is to employ a radar-assisted high-altitude release with delayed pa.rachute 
openings for resupply bundles. Both methods arc effective, and both can also 
*e used to resupply camps under attack. 

) lef In the bombing method, supplies are packed into modified napalm 
containers that are then affixed to A- IE aircraft. The aircraft deliver the 
supplies to a designated point as if they were canisters of napalm. A drag 
parachute in the container deploys and breaks its fall immedialplv before im- 
pact with the ground. During the delivery, other aircralt mav deliver live 
ordnance in the vicinity of the resupply point. esiJcrially if the enemy is nearby 
and is seeking to close with the special oiwrations force. Even if the enemv 
is not m the immediate vicinity, the delivery of live ordnanre in conjunction 
with the resupply serves to mask the entire operation as a routine preplanned 
^ir strike on suspected enemy positions. 

j^"^*^^ delivery system for radar-assisted high-altitudc resupply was . 
still in an experimenUl stage in mid. I967. In theory it would overcome one of the 
*.^^".^f''** ° dive-bombing system, namely that pilots must have adequate 
Visibility to complete the mission successfully. Inability to effect resupply 
through cloud cover has occasionally hampered special operations in Vietnam 
and was a critical factor in the fall of A Shau in March 1966. Visibility is how- 
ever, equally important to the forces on the ground where double and triple 
canopies of jungle can prevent observation of the fall and Impact points of sup- 
ply canisters and bundles even slightly beyond the edge of a sizable clearinc 

.^LLt^^J?"^" operation by A- IE aircraft in 1 CTZ in March 1967. for example, 
a MIKE Force recovered only 3 of 20 canisters dropped within an average of 
100 meters from its position. The Inability of the men on the ground to observe 
the drop and subsequently locate the canisters in the dense jungle growth caused 
the lailure. 

Evacuation, Extraction, and Exfiltration 

\y I Sef Ev€-y special operations plan must provide for both the routine and 
•emergency removal of individual members or the entire force from the 
designated area of operations. Planning is necessarily contingent on the rela- 
live influence that innumerable variable factors may exercise on the immediate 
tactical situation. Under optimum circumsUnces. and after realization of its 
objectives, a specal operations force may simply walk out or be picked up by 
aircraft and lifted out of its operational area at a planned point in time and 
space. The special operattons of USASF in Vietnam had been so successful 
through mid. 1967 that most had terminated according co plan. 

fCT The probability that a force nay have to be recovered from an oper- 
ational area before planned termination increases in inverse proportion to the 
size of the force committed. Roadrunner and long-range reconnaissance teams 
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Chapter 9 

LOGISTIC SUPPORT 



SITUATION IX 1.ATK 106 1 

(y ) Ji^f^ln the early phases of llie Civilian Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG) 
program the US Mission employed a flexible and militarily unorthodox logis- 
tical system to supply CIDG camps. The Army adopted or adapted many of the 
procedures to develop a logistical system that is unique in US military history. 
It was not a part of the US Military Assistance Program (MAP) for Vietnam 
and operated independent of Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) and 
ARVN control. Its salient features were as follows: 

(a) Control of materiel, transportation, and funds (including CIDG 
troop pay) was kept in US hands down to the point of issue to the ultimate users. 

(b) Local purchases of goods and services were authorized at all 
levels, with cash from current operating funds. 

(c) Requisitioning, justification, stock control, and other procedures 
were (initially, least) simple and informal. 

(d) Deliveries of equipment and supplies to A detachments from 
higher echelons were made from the main supply point Uhe Logistical Support 
Center (LSC)i. ai Nha Trang, directly to the A detachments. 

(e) Air transportation (landed or dropped) was the predominant 
method of delivery. 

(f) ^Maintenance by Replacement** took the place of repairing equip- 
ment on site. 

(g) A special Counterinsurgency Support Office (CISO) was estab- 
lished in HQ, US Army, Ryukvu Islands (USARYIS), Okinawa, to control and 
expedite USASF external logistical support. 

(h) US balance-of -payments control regulations were waived^ per- 
mitting unlimited direct overseas procurement. 

(i) A special quick-reacting procurement (QRP) procedure was de- 
vised to provide quick procurement service in CONUS for unusual needs. 

(J) Formal accountability was dropped on shipment of materiel to 
USASF, and justification of requests was not required above the level of the 
Special Forces Operational Base (SFOB).**'*' 

(U) Rations for CIDG personnel; petroleum, oils, and lubricants (POL)$ 
and other consumables were obtained in-country through local and central 
procurement. Construction materials, labor, and other services were aiso 
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(U) Fig. 15»Sp»ciol Forces Group S4 Stction 

Trans|>«irtation 

jprcarpj was airlifted from tlu* LSC to the FSPs by C-130 and C-123 
transi>jrt aircraft of the USAF and to a limited extent by CV-2's (Caribous) 
and other smaller aircraft of the Army that were used principally from the 
FSPs to the B and A detachments, although the C-'***^ was also used where 
camp strips were adeqjate. On 1 January 1967 th r /•2*s were placed under 
USAF control and their designation was chan^^ed to C-7A. Subsequently, in the 
opinion of Special Forces personnel* the utilization of aircraft and the distribu- 
tion of air cafRo proceeded more efficiently than bc»fore, mainly because of 
superior maintenance facilities and a more closely controlled system of scht^.- 
ulin^ tlif;hts and maintenance. 

p?f A contiiiuinf: relative increase in movement of cari:o by surface 
means was clearly evident in the sprinu of 1967 (see FiR. 16). Additional and 
improved port facilities, improvi^d security of highways, esp<*cially in 11 CTZ. 
and the shift to the FSP system pf rnitttc<l more carpo to be shipped and trucked. 
In 11 CTZ most of the total carp» was shippc^l by coastal vessel from Nha Tranp 
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lo Qui Nhoiu ihvm v by lru( k to iUc FSP at PIriku. Sirriln.iv ihv VSV Un' III CTZ 
at Dim He a rereh txl a sizablo portion of its total cari;o ihi iu-h thi |r,rl ot 
Saijion and ovorland from there. Th(^ FSPs at Danan^: in I « TZ and Can Tho in 
IV CT/ il:io received more of their total carj;o bv water shipment. In many 
instances, cargo for the FSPs of I, II. and IV CTZs was shipped dirr rilv lo 
Ihrm from Okinawa. 

Ir -Country Supply Sources 

^ ^ establishment in VieliKim of a major logistical support sys- 
tern for tnc US tactical units, some of the support for the CIDG program was 
shifted lo US in-country sources. Under the terms of a 1 July 1966 Inter- 
Service Supi)ort Agreement, the 1st LOGCOMD depots in Vietnam became the 
primary source of ammunition. A more flexible sharing of facilities was in«. 
troduced whereby supplies and services were obtained from the nearest avail- 
able source. USASF detachments could obtain many common user items, in- 
eluding POL, from the nearest 1st LOGCOMD de|)ot or other US Army, Navv, 
Marine, or Air Force supply point. The nominal requirement to cover inter-' 
unit transfers with appropriate documentation and billinu was often overlof)ked 
in the interest of time and efficiency. 

Movement of Incominu Supplies 

(U) Cargo inbound from Okinawa or other sources arrived In LSTs and 
deep-draft vessels at Nha Trang or Cam Ranh Bay and thence were forwarded 
b>^ truck convoy. Seaborne cargo was sometimes shipped directly to Danang, 
Qui Nhon (for Pleiku), Saigon (for Bien Hoa), or Can Tho. High-priority air ' 
cargo arrived at Nha Trang or Tan Son Nhut Airport in Saigon. On arrival 
at the LSC at Nha Trang, all the goods were tallied in, posted on stock record 
cards, and sent to one of the following warehouses: 

(a) Medical supplies. 

(b) Clothing and individual equipment. 

(c) Ordnance, signal, and engineer equipment. 

(d) Air items, for rigging and dropping cargo. 

(e) Repair parts. 

(f) Rations and other consumables. 
<g) Ammunition. 

Supply Procedures 

(U) General Operation s. Over the years of USASF*s operations in Viet- 
nam, supply procedures that had at first been simple and informal became in- 
creasingly systematized. By the middle of 1967 the system functioned as follows: 
A and B deUchments submitted routine, priority, or emergency requisitions :o 
the letter companies using a separate sheet for each major class of sup|>lies. 
Priority and emergency requisitions were transmitted t»y radio, the written 
form following. The logistical support system attempted to fill emergem v 
requisitions in 2 hours, priority in 4 to 7 days, and routine in H to 21 davs. 
Priority requisitions were marked with a red ball to ensure priority attention 
at each step In the rSP or LSC response. If a requisition could be ifilh>d at 
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company level by the FSP, action was comploled there: if not, ihv comiwny S4 
section made appropriate notations in its records and forwarded the requisi- 
tion to the LSC at Nha Trantx. 

(U) Op erati ons at Nha Trang. At the Nha Tranj: LSC a requisition was 
first given an LSC voucher number. Next each line item was checked a^iainst 
the stock record cards and marked either *fiir or -due out," dependinu on 
whethor the item was in stock. At this point a copy of the requisition was 
mailed back to the requisitioner. The requisition was then broken dnwn into 
components of sheets listing: the same class, which were sent to the appro- 
priate warehouses. At each warehouse the requisitioned supplies were re- 
moved from stock, packaged, palletized (for large loads for the same detach- 
ment), and put on line for shipment. The bulk of the cargo moved from the 
LSC was for the big-customer FSPs that required whole pallet loads of the 
same class of supplies. 

(U) The movement section prepared the loads for delivery bv air, land, 
or water; scheduled the movement in accordance with the trans|X)rt means 
available; and ensured that the cargo .vas s|)oiied a4 the pickup |x»ini at the 
proper time. By the middle of 1967 the volumi of supplies moving daily from 
Nha Trani: ave/aged abt)ut 200 tons. The FSP at Pleiku was airlifting about 30 
tons a day to the 0 and A detachments it served. 

Emergency Ri-supply 

(U) At the LSC and the FSPs, emergency lots of assorted ammunition, 
food, water, and medical supplies were kept preriggcil for immediate loading 
aboard the first available aircraft. In good weather during daylight hours it 
was possible to provide emergency 2.hour delivery service to any point in 
Souih Vietnam. 

R eplenishment of Stocks 

(U) At each echelon, from A detachments to the LSC. records were ke pt 
on the actual use of the different classes of supplies. A detachments were re- 
quired to report quantities used and stocks on hand. The LSC maintained such 
records lor the latest 6 months and on this basis estimated actual requirements 
and arranged automatic periodic resupply of such supplies as rations and POL. 

(U) The 6 months* experience tables kept by LSC also formed the basis 
for revisions in the 60-day stockage list prepared by CISO and revised monthly 
at a joint LSC^CISO c onference. As in the earlier pcTiod before 5 SFGA was 
organi2«»d, the replenishment of LSC stucks from Okinawa or elsewhere in the 
theater or CONUS was accomplished in this sequence: (a) LSC altered the 
latest revised sioc kage list to retU ct current nc^eds. (b) CISO approved or 
modified the changers after consultat.on, and tc) CISO directed shiimier.t of the 
quantities it Had apiiroved from 2d Log ^'-md*» stocks on Okinawa.^' 

SjHH'ial 0|K*rations 



fMIKF) Forces and thfise of Proierts Sigma. Omega, and Delia have become 
Increasingly im|ifirtant in the total sco|>e of 5 SFGA actlvlti« s In Vietnam. The 
MGF oiMTattKl away from their liases atKf normal retiup|)ly for periods in ex- 
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Ci ss 111 30 dayti. I*rrplann»/d resupply airdrops -.vi re usually carried oui for 
them at 5-day intervals, subjert to rf^srhedulinj; by radio contact. Pre- 
packaiit^d assnrinienis of food, ammunition, medical supplies, and water were 
krpi available at the FSP that serviced the mobile forces. These prepacka^zec 
ass'#r»ments wtTe easily modified at the radioed request of the column. 



]K>sitihn*: with normal airdrop techniques, the 5 SFGA and the USAF developed 
the tr ?hni(|ue of usini! modified napalm canisters as containers for up to 40 
pounds of supplies. They were carried by A- IE aircraft, which made simu- 
lated attack runs near the patrol and dropped the canisters from 300 feet at 
the 'lesi|:iiaied |X)i! t. This method was generally successful. The use of 
PSYOP leaflet containers instead of napalm canisters was favored by some 
supply personnel but in the spring of 1967 the latter seemed to be established 
as the favored container for the purpose because, although oC less capacity, it 
has greater sfrenirth. 

M aintenance 

(V) The system for maintaining equipment remained much the same as 
in thc^ earlier iK'riod.' * A detachments were not much burdened with main- 
lenani-e b< yt)nd first echelon. Higher-echelon maintenance was accomplished 
in iwo ways: (a) repairs were made on site by visiting teams of Filipino 
civilian mechanics and electricians under contract to the Eastern Construction 
Company and attached to the companies in each CTZ* and (b) items of equip-^ 
.nienl that could not be repaired on site were sent to higher echelons. 

(U) Maintenance facilities wore established at each B detachment, at 
each company headcjuarters. and at the LSC. The B detachments could |K^rform 
second-echelon and limited ihird-echelon maintenance. The letter- -Dmpany S4 
sections cou!d provide third-echelon maintenance, and the facilities at the LSC 
could do up to limited fifth-echelon maintenance. Filipino and locally hired 
civilians supplementtxl American personnel at these installations. 

Construction 

(U) As in f!»e e.Tlier period of USASF's activities in Vietnam, most of 
the constriction carried out at CIDG camps was performed by local labor 
Wi»rking under the guidance of 5 SFGA detachments. In the earlier period, 
technical advice ar<! construction requiring the use ol heavy engineering equip- 
m« nt Aas pmvided by US Nav7 Sealn e Technical Assistance Teams (STATsi. 
and Army Engineer Control and Advisory Detachments (KCADs) oti TDY. IXir- 
ing the |m ri«>d covered by this study these were replaced by US Army Engineer 
KA and KB teams assigm^d as augmentation to SFGA under the guidance of the 
senior KA team officer acting as group engineer officer. This engineer aug- 
mentation came from the S39th Engr Deton Okinawa, a part of the Special Action 
Force, Asia fSAF Asia). 

W) Significant Innovations in the engineering field were the de%'elopment 
of the fighting camp (see Fit,. 17) and the floating camp. CIDG camps built in 
\M1 in I. n. and in CTZs consisted of a series of fortified platoon positions 
with Interlocking communications and overlapping fields of fire. The position- 
ing of wire entanglements, mine fields, and heavy we&ivms was arranged to 
channel an attacking force into <»\j>osed positions and to provide the defensive 
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(U) Fig. 17— Trong PHve FigKting Camp, Bon Don, Dorfoc Provinct 

positions with maximum mutual su|>port. Decentralization of camp \ vicnsv 
was one of the main advanta{:os of the concept, for ii denied the eneniy any 
single prize tar(;et and provided an effective means for counteraction from 
several strcngpoints simultaueously. It is also believed to have fostered 
greater resourcefulness and a more aggressive attitude among the VNSF and 
CIDG and to hav^ helped to dispel the ^safety behind the fortress walls" 
mentality. Having their permanent base camp more closely resemble a for- 
ward operating base may also have favored the aggressive patrolling spirit 
that HQ S SFGA was endea%'oring to Inculcate. Following the introduction of 
the fighting-camp concept, it was decided to prestock packets of precut lumber 
hardw;4re, roofing, and fixtures for immediate shipment to a new campsite and 
to standardize the structures in all new camps. 
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<U) The floatinj; camp ivas thf 5 SVGA rrspoi.sr lo ibv havoc wrou. ht hv 
tnt- scvore rains and Hoods in ihr Delia in 196G when fivo ramps verc um!i. 
dated. The floating camp consists of siruciurcs built on planormc >haf rise 
with the water. These are supported by SS-i^allfin drums anchored and lash* d 
lopether. Storage bankers and crew-sf rved weajx.ns positions are ccnstrucud 
on hardened Jioalinu platforms, and there is also a floating helipad 



PROBLEMS 

and Operational Procedures 

OJ) The opinions of USASF personnel who served in Vietnam during the 
period were jiencrally favorable with regard to the efficiency of the loK'istical 
system. The problems that arose were the minor ones that develop withir. anv 
logistical system owinp to the constraints -mder which it operates. 

(U) In the jud^^ment of experienced career Army supply personnel who 
have worked in the 5 SVGA loiiistical sup|X)rt systi m. a basic ditaculty is thai 
many USASF personnel assii;ned to l«»iiistical dutirs are not Army supply 
specialists. On the other hand, most Armv S4 p4 rs..nnel are initially unfamiliar 
with Special Forces or the uni(jue features ol the IV.rasol switchback loiiistics 
system for support of CIDG. 

(V) Difficulties with local civilian personnel arose from their lack of 
familiarity with modern meclumical and i li ctriral i^iuipment and caused ? 
high rate of turnover due to firini:s for cause, 

(U) Standard US Army materiel oi casionally was found to be defective. 
Among such re|X)rts were several instances ot breakdowns of 2'';:-ton 6 ^ 6 
trucks too early in their period of use and of maliunctions of generator sets 
due to incorrect wiring. These were instances in which either the mar ufac- 
lurer's cr the Army's quality. control ins|>ection systems had failed to preveai 
delivery of defective equipment. 

(U) A number wf di ficulties have been due to the nature of the system, 
the degree of competence and conscientiousness of the personnel running it, 
and occasional shortages of |>ersonnel or trans;>ort sup|X)rt. These are not 
really problems to be solved but rather the imi>rrfecticns of operation that be- 
set any system operated by humar beings under the stresses of a combat en- 
vironment. Some examples of minor irritants follow: 

<a) Packaged or palletized supplies ready for delivery were some- 
times left at the loading ramp because the aircraft was alrcadv overloaded. 
Days or even weeks might pass beffire the load could be airlifted to the camp 
that requisitioned it, and by then the contents would have suffered from ex- 
posure to the weather« 

(b) A detachments constantly reported cases of ^streamers,* i.e., 
parachutes that failed to open In supply drops, with resuUir*j loss or damage 
to the supplies. These failures resulted either from uf;e of old and defective 
parachutes or from Incorrect packing, rigging, or dropping techniques. 

(c) Delays occurred both in the pickup of equipment being sent to a 
higher echelon for repair and In the return of repaired equipment. These 
shortcomings were attributable lo Insufflclenf aircraft, maintenance float 
stock, and maintenance personnel. 
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SomrMirr>s an A dctarhmrnt ordorrd Sfwi t ixirts for major 
items of equipmt ni (c.^., generators) and attempted to pc rform major ovit- 
hauls on site. Thes< efforts usually failed owinjr to lark of l^ainin^i and proper 
tools, and ihey increased the deadline rate and iwed the requisition and sup- 
ply pruce:$s. 

Transfers r f Equipment an d Supplies 

(U) '•'he interservice agree ment of July I96G providc*d alternative stKirc es 
of supply aa:d In ruduced a greater degree of flexibility in meeting current 
needs. Under the terms of the agreement, 5 SFGA was to be billed by the 
supplying agency Imos* frequently a 1st Log Comd depot) for equipment or 
supplies drawn. The 5 SFGA reported, however, thai 1st Log Comd had not 
submOtcd bills for much of the mat^^riel drawn by USASF detachments. This 
temporarily complicated 5 SFGA and CISO accounting and budget request pro- 
cedurcs because only an Incomplete picture of actual consumption was re- 
. flected^bjU it was soon straightened out. 
[ d \ J^When a Special Forces detachment In a subsector role was advising 
V /RF 'PF units or when a CIDG strike force was converted to RF, quesli( -s 
arose concerning the prope*- sources oi supply, transfer, or replacemert of 
equipment, and accountability and billing. RF PF units were suppliri through 
ARVN channels, with support from the US MAP-n(»t through ihe CIDG system. 
Actually there was no real question. It happened m>w and then that, despite th? 
ineligibility of RF for S'X^cial Forces supply supjiort. units in dire neec* of 
weapons, ammunition, and lorlification materials were in fact pr .vidc c them 
through the CIDG system. 



(0) 



SUMMARY COMMKNT 



0 ) jgf The CIDU logistical suppc/t system as inherited from a US civilian 
^ agency and operated by 5 SFGA lias been a significani success. It attained 
the classic stage of maturity that can come only with years of continued o|)era- 
tional experience. During FYS? \irtually the entire system was overh;iuled to 
take the fullest advantage of the exjiandihg logistic supjiort facilities V it at- 
tended the US buildup. The difficulties that arose were just the mino; ones 
that are solved only to reapi>ear and again l>e solvc*d. Such excellence in 
operation, once achieved, is maintained only by unremitting effort in careful 
p. inning; working out specific agreements in advance with supporting agencies: 
close pervislor and inspection: adequate storage, transport, and repair facil- 
li;es: and thoroughly trained personnel in adequate numbers to perform all 
necessary tasks. 
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Ch«f>ter 10 

COMMUNICATIONF 



SITrATIO\ FN LATK l!»r»4 

(U) basic feature of Special Forces field operations is the orpanic 
communp )ns mtwork directly con .eclinp headquarters and field detach- 
ments. A I >luyed USASF group is independent of Army Sipial Corps units 
and othr r \. ny headquarters or field un*ts for the satisfaction of its com- 
municat iu:>« needs. 

(U) T le principal features of the communications network for USASFA 
CIDC units as of late 1964 are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

A De tacf nts 

(U) At A detachments* short-range two-way voice contact bc^tween patrol 
elements «n the field was provided mainly by the commercial model HT-1 
handsets. Backpack TR-20's were used at CIDG platoon and company levels 
and at camp headquarters. These sets were being issued in greater numbers 
to supplement or replace the AN/PRC*6*s and -lO's previously used. A sig- 
nificant number of the PRC-lO's remained in uso 

(U) The AN/GRC-109 was still the standard Special Forces field set for 
continuous -wave (CW) contacts, not only for patrol elements (Ip a backpack 
version) but also as the main CW link between A aid B detachments and with 
group headquarters in Nha Trang, l^e., the Speclrl Forces Operational Base 
(SFOB). 

(U) Voice contact between A and B deUchment.s was achieved by use of 
the TR-35 sets brought into use from late 1963 onward. Voice contact was 
ordinarily not possible between A deUchments and the SFOB. 

(U) ^Lateral communication between two or more A detachments or with 
other friendly elements at that level was typically handled with TR-20's or 
TR-35's for voice contact and with the AN/GRC-109 for CW. 

(U) Limited local ground-air communication was achieved by using the 
Consett GA-118 radio set. 

B Detachmv^nts 

(U) At B detachments, the TR-35 was used for voice communication 
with A detachments and the SFOB. CW contact in both directions was mainly 




by AN GI«C-IOJ>. JUv AN <;i?('-2r, or -4**, u;is iis. <J lor radio tt Irtvpc (HTT) 
traffic brtwi t n H ch Ku hnii nts and the S!T)!l, Thrjir si U wi re also uscfl Ifir 
CW aiid voire transniissi«in aiH r«-4 fjMiuru 

SiHHial Forres 0|H rational hasr 

(U» Special Fort es hi ad<|uarters in Nha Trani: used TH-35\s for voice 
traffic wuli the W detachments: AN CJItC-IOfrs for CW : and MRR-« receivers 
and MRT-O transmitterii for ItTT irallr- uith li d( tachmenis and with HQ 
MACV. The latter two ty|H s of (Hiuipment could als»o be used for CW and voice. 

Net Ope rations 

(U) A detachments communicated with their B detachments at least one* 
a day, as did the U detachments uiih the SFOB. A detachments also communi- 
cated d irectly with the SFOD once a day to transmit thfir situation reports 
(SlTREPs) and to confirm their caiKibility to establish contact in emergency. 
Ordinarily the SFOB relayt^ its messages for A detai hments through t!ie ap- 
propriate B detachment. 



Mi »ni nCATK >NS INT IW >I)t C V I) 

CU) With the expansion of tin USASF Clix; pmcram in 1965, the takeovt r 
of the duties ol the lour B di tachmi nts <one in each CT/) by C detachments 
(actually company hea/ijuarti rs>. and ih< increase in thi number <if A and B 
detachmr nts, the CSASF CllXi ( nmmunit atmns network jnderwent sicnificant 
chani:es* The intn>duciion of anmh* r ech« Ion to iIm oriiani/ational strui tun and 
the increase in the volume of iralfic brought aljout a m*»re mark(*d stratifica- 
tion or •<»cheloninj:* of ni^tworks and dailv ...marts. Fx« i pi for emer^:encit s 
or other spc^cial cases, there was less dm rt contat t tlian lormerly betwc en 
the top and bottom echelons of the conun.irul. Prariic ally all iralfic was 
cl.annelc-d throut:h the normal chain ol c jmmand. i.e., from A to B to C to 
SFOD, aiM? vice versa. 

Single-Sideband Equ^^inient 

0 J (Cf^ The Installation of lOG AN 'FRC.93 (K\VM.2> amplitude-modulated 
(AM) 5ini:le-sid<band (SSB) sets thmunhout the 5 SFOA In 1965 pave group 
headquarters and iJetachment commanders at all echelons a highly flexible CW 
and voice rommand net.-' The utility of this net was demonstrated during the 
VC attack on Plei Me in 1965 when the group commander was able to ki^ep in 
InstanUneous telephone contact with the camp.** Tlie FRC-93 also gave each 
detachment a base-station radio that could stay In the command net at all times, 
freeing the GRC*109 and -87 for tactical missions. 
\ X^The use of AM SSB equipment was extended to patrols In the 'leld In 
/I965 with the Introduction of 126 PRC-74 portable CW and voice radios. Further 
improvement of patrol communications was made possible by Issuing 159 PRC*64 
AM voice and CW sets.'* These augmented the Special Forces standard field set, 
the CRC*109. The later partial substitution of the more advanced PRC-25 




fniiuc iuy-nnKlulatod (FM) voice radio sols for some of the PRC-lO's brought 
further modernization to the USASF/CIDG field communications system. 

Radio Tel etype Equipnient 

[y ) (€ir^n<)ther development aeeom|Xinyin^' Xhv growth of SjK^cial Forces 
activity in Vietnam in 19C5 was the increased use of I^TT transmission at all 
cchMons al»ve the A detachments. RTT became and remaimxl the primary 
lr*.ac artery from the B drtachments upward. The AN/CRC-26D was the most 
widely used set for this pur|)ose. One set at each B detachment and two at each 
C detachment (company headquarters) was the typical installation. At croup 
headquarters the MRR-8 and MRT-9 continued to be the principal «|ul|jment 
for RTT traffic. They were supplemented as necessary by adding GRC- 2 6D\s 
until, by early 1967, eight of the latter were installed at group headquarters. 
The use of RTT made pi!«3ible the handlin^r of a much greater traffic load, as 
comp;^red with CW. RTT on-line encrypting incorporated In the 26D*s further 
facilitated the processing of the larger vtilume of traffic caused by the growing 
pace of ClfX3 USASF activities and also provid<>d greater security,** The group 
headquarters signal conipU x was m<»dilif*d in 1965 to provide a semiautomatic 
tape relay capability between all stations in the group RTT network and thus 
further *uce handling lime.*" 

Other Modernization 

U ) The Introduction of high-s|H rd-burst transmitting and receiving 

, /equipment in 19G7 supplied the ix.tential nl increasing the capacity of the net- 
work still further and provided greater insurance against possible compromise 
of security. The new multlmode multichannel system, of which the AN 'TSC-26 
is the principal base-stalion i^tjuipment, was also brought into use in 1967, along 
with additional communications center teletype equipment. 



PFasONNFI. 

( 0 ] ;ef"Organic to 5 SFGA, when it deployed to South Vietnam, was a S|H'clal 
V Forces signal company of eight officeis and 175 enlisted men (TOE 11-247E). 
tt operated the group headquarters c ii imunications center and base radio 
station and the warehouse and maintenance shop and it provided support to the 
» company headquarters and field detachments. 
[v\ The normal communications personnel strength of one officer and 

^ six enlisicK) men at each comiiany headcjuarters and five enlisted men at each 
B detachment was augmented b>- personnel from the nlgnal company, Bj arly 
1967 this augmentation amounted to about 100 pcrsoiis-»13 at each company 
headquarters and three at each B detachment ^to handle the RTT traffic and 
••ryptographic work and to perform on-site maintenance, up to third echelon, 
on the equipment. The signal company also provided a permanent field main- 
tenance team that moved from company to company performing maintenance 
and reiMlr work in the detachments. 



USSIFIED 



(O ) tCOTwo staff 8i^:nal offi 
^ signal office madr ptTiiKlir vi 



uffiirrs opiTatin^ (»ut of thr ^:n)up hrad(junrttTs 
i'iHiXB to comiiany hcadquartrrs aiid Uv\d drtafhrnmis 
to cxerrise technical su|x^r\isory control. It was plannf^l to have Umr signal 
advisory detachments assi^m^ to ^ruup headquarters to pive furtht r assistan4 
at the com|)any level. Each such detachmt nt would consist of one captain, om* 
E-7, and two E-6's .TOE SOO-E (UC)-,. The US military |h r 4onnel were auj:- 
menlod by up to 2G Eastern Construction Com|)any and 57 locally hiriKt civilian 
employees. rn^a):ed principally in maintenance work. 



SCOPE or SPKCI \l. IX>RCKS COMMrNlCATfONS 

f o\ Jdnspeclal Forces' widely scatter(*d operations throughout the RVN re- 
/ quired a hi{;hly efficient aiKi msixmsive communications system. The number 
of personnel directly served by their networks (about 83,000) ecjualed a larjze 
US Army corps. The as«;iunment to US Army units of anas at o|)crations (AO) 
that included the tactical areas of res|)i»nsibility (TAOHs) of CIIX] camps in- 
vtilved CIDG strike forces m<»rc and more in joint opcTaiions. This toiiether 
with the creaticm of the spiuial opcTations projf cts (!> lla. Sii:ma. Omc*j:a) and 
the assi^Tnment of the sector and.subsector mission increased the number of 
units and headquarters with which communications liad to be maintained and 
. added ctmsiderably to the message traffic. 

I J\ -4€T In mid- 1967 USASF CIDG units had aU>ut 1000 separate radio nets 
in operation lhrouph<»ut the country. All needed fr<»(|uency assi|:nments in the 
1. 5-309. 95-MC ran^i . in the AM. SSI^. and FM modes, and for CW, voice, 
and or RTT transmission and recepticm over lx)th short and long distances. 
At the several echelons of the USASF VNSF orininization, various elements 
needed to communicate with uni* headquarters up to crrps level of US and 
other rU'MAF, with CVN district and sector headquarters, with operational 
units and their advisers, and with supixirtinp artillery, helicopters. trans|>irt 
aircraft, and forward air controller (FAC) and fiphler aircraft. They had to 
be able to net with two or more of these simultaneously, to act as relay sta- 
tions when situations demanded, atx! to pass message traffic for other units 
or headquarters. Croup Signal Op<*r;iiing Instructions (SOI) and standing sig- 
nal Inslruttions (SSI) had to he prepared and revised monthly or whenever a 
probable compromisi' occurrc*d. The volume of traffic placed a heavy load on 
available equipment and personnel that created a nec^l for further augmentation, 
but the 5 SFGA's expanding tactical commitments were not accompanied by 
corresponding increases in the signal TOE or budget. 



FUTURE PLANS 

(U) In mid-1967« plans for further improving the USASF/CIDC communi- 
cations system envisioned reducing the number of different models of radio 
sets, landwire telephone systems, switchboards, generator sets, batteries, 
and related equipment in use and standardizing a limited number of the most 
ad\anced models. 
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A rX'tarhnuMUs 

\ ^fyf^Sinc or 10 nuKli Is f)f radio sots w<»uld Im' r^fjuirod at A delachmt^nis. 
For slfcirl-ran^c vrry-hijih-troqunu y (VHF) muvv ctuilatt amon^: jutrol rlr- 
mrnts, their forward hasr hcadtiuarli rs, and CllXi iMmp hradquart<Tsr thr 
HT-1 or HT-la and TH-20 for indip nous prrsonm l: thi HT-la, TR-20, and 
AN PRC-25 aiui -70 for US im rsunnc^h Thr HT-1 or -la would continue as the 
Uisic CIDG squad sot: the PHr-25 would become the standard platoon sot (in 
American haiKisK replarini: the PHC-10: and the PKC-70 would Ix* the main 
comiiany headquarters set (in American hands \ supplemcnti.ig the GRC*109 
and n^placln^ various other cH|uipment then in use. For short-ranpe FM VHF 
i:round-air voice communication from camp headquarters, the AN/GRC-125 
would replace the VRC-10 and VRQ-3. For medium*ran(!e voice and CW eon- 
tact with D detachments, company headquarters, and group headquarters, the 
AN TRC.93 (AM SSB), |X)ssibly "supplemented by the AN 'CRC-I63 (FM), 
w*ould provide a sc^cure voice channel. 

jBf The PRC-70, a relatively hi^h-jxiwered set with numerous capabilities 
(AM, SSn. FM, CVV, voice, continuous tunin«^ from 2.0 to 75.95 Mc, burst trans- 
mission and rc'eeptionl, could bc» used for several of the |nir)X)ses just mentioned, 
as well as l'>r communication with (»ther A letachnienls and other friendly ele- 
ments. The quantities of the thrc principal new models nec-ded by A delarh- 
ments in the uixiated system were estimati d to be 400 PRC-25's. 300 PRC-70;s, 
and 200 PnC-66's. 

n Detachments 

V } Jfcf^Four or five different models of radio sets would be required by B 



detachments. For medium -ranjie vj»ice and CW contact with A detachments, 
company headquarters, and croup heaciquarters: the AN TRC-93 (AM SSB), 
possibly supplemented by the .\N 'GRC-163 (FM). The GRC-125's then in 
service would be continued in use within their limited range, for short-range 
t»round-air communication in FM and VHF and limes when the security features 
of the GRC*163 were not needed. For short-range ultrahigh-(rc*quency (UHF) 
ground*air voice contact, the AN'PRC-66 (AM) would be used. For RTT traffic 
to company headquarters, the AN 'GRC 26D uould be continuc*d in use .also for 
AM voice or CW traffic in the high.fr*>quency (HF) band, until the GRC-108 or 
- 122 become available. 

Company Headquarters 

ffCT Four or five different models of radio sets would be required at each 
company headquarters. The bulk of the traffic to and through the four company 
base stations would continue to be RTT, for w hich two A.4/GRC-26D*s would 
continue as the standard installation until the GRC-108 became available. Othc r 
equipment would be similar to that used at B detachments. 

Group Head q uarters 

One t>a8ic model, the TSC-26, with supplementation was forcsren for 
the SFOB. The two MRR-8*8 and two MRT-9*s In use in 1967 were considered 
unsatisfactory to meet current needs, but supplemented bj the eight GRC-26D*8, 




fhry could handle the main flow of traffic to and from irroup hritdquarttrs, es- 
pecially the RTT traffic, until the new TSC-2C became fully ope rational. 

iPrTi'letype capabiliticii were to be further impn)V<»d by the installatidn 
of addiiional AN FGC-20X teletypewriter (tt) sits, TT-lOyF G r< pi rluralors. 
fixed*installation radio control racks. and the necessary ec|uipment for ft rn^i- 
natin^ all HTT, l?ndline tt, and Tro|K) tt circuits. Py mid-19C7 it was ex|H c er d 
that all compcjnents of this equipment would be installed throughout the i:roup 
to provide* the o|>timum in cajwcity, flexibility, reliability, and security within 
the limits of the state of the art. 

Equipment To Be Rt^plarc^ 

(V) If the m«>derniz'^ti(»n of the USASF'^CIDG communicat ons system 
were to proceed as outlined above, the following models of radio s. is that had 
been used for varying piTi(»ds of time would be •'eplaced: AV PRC-6, -10, -41, 
•64, and -74: AN 'GHC-9 and -B?: AN/VRC-10, -34, and -47: and AN 'VRQ-3. 



SPKCI.Xr SITl ATIONS AND PHOHI KMS 
Air-Ground Communications 

I psi" The ability of ground troops to communicate with 8up|x>rtini; aircraft, 
for both combat and logistical support, is limited by the degree of compatibility 
of their radio c-quipment. Army aircraft iKjuippc^d with AHC^44 or -54 FM VHF 
sets c;»n communicate with grouiKi units using FM VHF «ots <c.g., the PI^C*10, 
-25, or -70 or the CHC-125) provided the latter use frcxiuencies within the range 
of the former 124.0-51.9 Mc for the ARC.44: ?0.0-€9,95 Mc for the ARC.54). 
This is a very crowded frequency range, however, necessitating careful pre- 
selection of frequency and careful tuning. Air Force aircraft have a variety of 
AM and FM radio sets, depemling on the model of the aircraft and iis mission. 
This c*quipment is most often incomixitible with Army ground radio equipment. 
Air Force planes equip|>ed only with UHF radios were until recently out of 
reach of^rmy field units. 

^ ,JiP1two solutions to this problem have been tried In Vietnam. One is to 
install in the aircraft the models of radio receivers and transmitters that can 
net with thos<' usi d by the ground units. Attempts to use the PRC-10 in C-123 
trans|M»rt planes have bi vn unsuccessful.''^ ARC*54*s. designed for Installation 
in aircraft and having a frequency range almost matching that of the late model 
PRC-25 and -70 and the GRC*125, have provided the desired capability. The 
FAC planes of the I S Air Force fl SAF) when equipped with ARC-54's and the 
appropriate Air Force UHF AM radios can act as the relay link between ground 
units and Air Force tactical aircraft. 

ier The fither solution is to equip ground units with field radio sets that 
fan communicate directly with aircraft. This ha^ been done ty attaching Air 
Forrf pe rsonnel equippi^ with such sets (e.g-, the AM UHF PRC-41) to ground 
units or by issuing suc h sets to ground units. USASF detachments in I CTZ 
have us<^ PRC-4rs on loan from the USAF and the US Marine Corps (USMC). 
In the f»ther CT/s, another of the aforementioned solutions has been neressary. 
The issuance of the new PRC-66 UHF AM backpack field set. conside rably 
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COWflPEN ' TiAl 

litrhler and Uss buiky Uian Iho PRC^^l. shfmid maifTially impnjvc* ihv ground- 
air communic?tiuiis taxabilities of USASF units. 



Spt rial OptTations 

fO^ -l^f^Srvcral diffiTcnt typrs ptirtablr radin sets liavr t)crn u.s<d by the 
^ small reconnaissance teams and other elements of s|M^cial oix^rations units. 
These have includt^l AM VlIF voice sets (e.^;., HT-1 and -la); FM VHF voice 
equipment (e.^., PRC- 10 and -25): AM SSB medium frt^^uency (MF)-HK voiio 
and CW sets (e.j:., PnC-64 and -74): aixl the Sjx^cial Forces standby, the AM 
HF CW set. CRC-109, backpack version. Each of these types has its advocates. 
Among the pros and cons, the following points have been made: 

}V) Usini: voice radio risks revealing the patrol's position. Compromise 
of message security is also risked. CW is safer though slower, but since 1965 
fewer operators have been exocTt in CW transmission. The new burst-trans- 
mission devices that can be fitted to the newer model CW sets may help over- 
come this weakness and further impro%-e the security advantage of CW. 

(U) The dependability of the GRC-109 opc ratine with a hand generator 
could be a critical factor on a remote-area patrol, as compared with ine risks. 
Including battery fading and vulnerability to weather, inherent in using other 
equipment. That reliability can also be a signilicant morale factor for isolated 
patrols. 

iV) On iho other hand, the mo^e advanced PRC-25. -74, and especially 
-70 offer one or more alternative advantages, among which are the ability 
i6 reach a wider variety of receivers, including aircraft: alternative modes of 
operation: greater frequency range: burst transmission: and light weight. The 
new metal-alr battery with wettable pads may prove to be an effective answer 
.to the problems of battery weight and fading, 
f 0/ USASF spt cial operations B detachments have been supplied with 5 

^ SFGA -designed air-transportable trailers iKjuipprd with the GRC-26D to pro- 
vide RTT service from forward bases to detachment headquarters. The trailers 
were fashioned by removing GRC*26D*s from group maintenance float stock, a 
procedure mi recommended. It was planned to replace or supplement that 
.equipment with six GRC-122's. one for each of the sixxial operations units. 
fO\ i€f A base-station complex for Project l>lta was installed at group 
^ headquarters in 19C5 to provide reliable long-distance countrywide communi- 
cations with deployed teams. This base station was tied to the group communi- 
cations Bys*dm and could relay traffic to other group subordinate headquarters 
or to higher headquarters.*^ In 1967 one of the two new TSC-26*s delivered to 
S SFGA was added to the special operations base station. 



OTHER PROBrrMS 

(U) The volume of traffic grew constantly over the period of this studv, 
and b> early 1967 It was considerably overtaxing a\-ailable facilities and ptn - 
sonnel. Much of the traffic was generated by MACV and USARV. Existing 
circuits were hard pressed to absorb the additional traffic: tt equipment was 
not expected to hold up without a sufsicient maintenance noat on hand* additional 
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iLTloTilr." ""^ "P« "'" "TT cMrculls and long-linr 

!:"n'r.rrncifdT""" -'"-'«an.wsh : and addi.iunal HTT por- 

llona/cinII?«n.c!!?^ *" ob«"inlnu approval for all \uv addi- 

J^TlDrovcrnn? P"""**"*"" H^ui sted. n remaned ,„ be- scon uhothrr 
n«lnX„o?^ 1^" performance rxpoctcd of xhv now materiel »uo the llshtor 
malnlcnancc load expected from the use „f modular rep!aremc.« compononis 

foVidimo'LrSc^^^^^^^ '''' ^'^'^''^ 



Materiel 



J"'' '^''"*'!.*' f"**"^* »'^*«^''» ». «»" t^hannos in orcanization 

JJJate^^^t'oHH ""i'r ''^ "^•^ combln^i to 

^^•111. ? ^'"'"'derabU. proportions. In sono instanc es It 

lT«.hT.««iV? <>quipmon. on hand with newer models. 

. / / , ^^o"""*"***" and others were allowed to satisfy 

^e»r individual preferences in choices of new etiuipmrnt or retain in use 

Tstios nnruif 'r"'" °' ^'^'^'^ particular cllrJctcr. 

S radi Ji /" ^ detachments a. many as 15 dUforrnt m.Klols 
of radio sets were in inventory, in addition to telephone equipment electric 

n r**! /' ""^ "«^»' » o"*"" overtaxed 

mLt ^ Lf.?^ 1?*^""."'' "* '^^^ **** communications sergeants In the detarh- 
nr,!'. f "injations existed at some of the B detachments. This state nl 
Z sZrr^ZV T "T"^: ^'«»"'^-y-»"ifi""'ent problems. Increased 
the »Pf '^«;J»«-««-8l«>t»«»i;«' burden, and added to the maintenance load. 
-.«-.k1V "f' an estimatcKl 4000 signal end-items were on hand for 

combat communications at »he CIDG company level, plus about 1500 end-items 
or^nic to the USASF field force structure." In 1966 a systematic sTveTZl 
made and some reduction in equipment war achieved. Bv mld.IS67, however 
»he signal company at HQ 5 SFGA was stocking 9000 catalog line items in its 
wrehouse. The addition of the PPS-S ground'radar to the g;orp'. invemorj 
and maintenance load would add another 3000 line items to stoctage. * 
,1 8o«"<»on <o the stockage problem, proposed by group headquarters 

Sr^a^'dThmu'the •''"f"^*'*" ««"'P'"*-"« each echelon ^SVhc 

network and to limit the number of separate models in use. The replaceable- 
module concept, incorporated in the design of the PRC-OC and -70, would be of 
great adi'antage in this regard. -v, wouia oe oi 

-nti.iHil,^'"*' "LI''* "^^-modfl radio sets that were Introduced with such high 
articmalion proved to have faults that considerably limited their usefulness? 
Jf L'^./™* °' AN/PRC-64. and AN/FRC-93. among others. Jni 

!hi«! !7 P**^*^ The HT-l. a commercial model, is vulner- 
able to mo sture and rough handling. The AN/PRC-64 has limited grographic 
range and frequency, as well as crystal difficulties. The AN/FKC.93 also a 
2!IIII?.*'!l*^ retiuires a more sUble power supply than was available. 

Modifications, field expedients, shifting to other modos of communication, or 
replacement with more carefully developed new models solved some such 
problems and were expect. -d to take care of others. 
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Personnil 



(IM Aruithi r attack on current prtiblrms is t(» ensure ad(»quate MOS 
training: or rniss-lraininj; of all personnel on U,e models of t»quipment \h* y 
will be calh-d on Ui oin^raie c»r repatr. This should include (raininn in opt ralor 
maintenance (lirsi echelon) and direct •8ui>|>(>rt maintenance (second ei>lielon>. 
Many of tho personnel arriving with ccMnmunicalions MOSs for duty in 5 SVGA 
were unfamiliar with the models of equipment in use or had insulficitnt ability 
in CW transmission. It was believed tliat one reason for the pricalence of 
this situation was the too-rapid promotion of personnel into MOS levels for 
which they were not rt^ally qualified. 

(U) 5 SFGA set up a teslin»; and training program to overcome the per- 
Sonne! iraininu pri»blem. Each new arrival destined for communications duly 
was tested on his knowledKe of current materiel and on his ability in CW. Those 
found to be inadt«quately qualifitxl (10 percent failed the CW test) were detained 
at proup l.eadqi arters and were given up to 3 weeks' training at the signal com- 
pany. The averai;e |H rit»d of training was 10 days. 

(U) There was not only a qualitative deficiency \i\ the preasslgnment 
preparation of communications personnel but an insuflicient number of radio 
o|KTators as well. At the group communications center, for example, instead 
of the three 10-man shifts considered necessary, there were available in 1967 
only twi> shifts, one ol 8 men and one of 9. 

Mainten ani e 

(U) The maintenance section of the group's signal compan>* was author* 
Ized 14 US pc»rsonnel; it had 11 on duty in May 1967. These were supplemented 
b>' 10 Filipino civilian employees. Together they performed general -support 
(third and fourth echelons) and limited depot (fifth ech?lon) maintenance on 
equipment sent in fr jm detachments in the field. 

(U) Delays in completing repairs were occasioned by lack of some kinds 
of parts (e.g., those for the HT-l handsets), delays in pickup and delivery due 
to the shortage o! aircraft, and restrictions on the utilization of available 
maintenance personnel to work on classilied equipment. 

(U) The last-mentioned difficulty arose particularly with respect to 
cryptographic materiel. Personnel were requisitioned and assigned to 5 SFGA 
by MOS. The MOSs were not specific with regard to the individual models of 
crypto materiel a man was qualified to repair. But regulations required that 
crypto repairmen be restricted to work on the particular models on which they 
had had school training. Therefore a man assigned to 5 SFGA as a crypto re- 
pairman might be found after arrival not to be authorized to work on some of 
the crypto equipment in use and needing repair. 

Miscellaneous 

(U) Insufficient warehouse space was a lesser difficulty. Maintenance of 
the PPS-5 antipersonnel radar as an added signal company responsibility was 
expected to raise to about 12,000 the number of separate catalog line Items to 
be kept in stock. 

(U) There was some feeling among group communications personnel that 
insufficient advance warning or detailed consideration was given *o communica- 
tions needs and feasibilities when new USASF or CIDG operations were planned. 



In their vit w, n|MTalions and planmnu stalls ti ndi d tn assurin- !nt» rtaJilv th.ii 
communiralluns would snnu huw hv lakrn care <>!, wIm h a. in.ilh thr^ r nji.:hi in- 
serious* problems requirmu spi cial planning and arratjc* m« ms. 5 SHJA s 
preinration of Ihrt^* sixeial communications trailers e»|aip|M d with AN <;Hr-2r.I) > 
to pro\ide the s|>«uial o|HTatlons B detathmt nts wi»h HTT Iniks thi ir Ic.rvianl 
bases was a case in i^iinl. That was done bv taking the i;!?C-2^iD .stnuri Ihr ^loup 
signal com|iaiiy*s maintenance fU»at stock. 

(U) Nii:hl communications were reimrh d as ^ xtrc nu ly |>j»or, i-siK ciiilly 
after US or other Free World Military Assistant Forct s (FWMAF) units 
moved into an area. IXiytinie traffic was Iim) h*,:hly co.u 4 ni rat Ih Iw"* n thi 
hours of 1600 and l^iUO. Tn ease this situation, deiachnirnis were ordered ff» 
s<*nd routine mc ssa^i s at otlier times. 

(U) Congestion of antenus was a probh ni b* setting both ends cf the 
I'SASF network. With su many different mt>de«: md frequency randies in use 
simu1tanet>usly and s«> manv di!ferent radio sei:> in simultaneous oinratinn, 
both the lower-echelon stations and the croup communications center at Nlia 
Trani: were faced with Ihr possible nerd to relocate their ra(iir» transmitter 
and rt ceiver antenna sites. Vulnerability of ai rial antenius to hostile attack 
was iwrtly overcome >>y burying them undergn^und in plasiit hose. 



SrMMARY COMMKNT 

iV) The communicatlcms system of 5 SFGA, excellent as it was, suffer)rd 
from two serious problems. One was the proliferation of different models >f 
equipment on hand. The ott« r was tliat by the middle of 1967 the volume and 
variety of traffic handled by 5 SFGA were overloading: the cajiabilities of the 
available men and materiel. It was ho|x*d that the profyised reequipment pro- 
uram would satisfy the first probh m. One solution suRuested for the secrmd 
problem was to assiiin an Army area sijnial compa.iy to 5 SFGA as further 
aupmentaticm. It was bi lievi'd tlut if additional pi rsonnd and equipment were 
not forthcomini:, it would be necessary for 5 SFGA to depend on other US units 
in Vietnam to meet t^roup communications needs which, as indicati d at the be- 
pinnlni: of this chapter, woula be contrary to normal Spt^ciai Forces procedure. 

(U) Another possible solution would be to subject the communications 
problem to careful systejns amilysis to identify jusi what portions of the •ota! 
load are strictly a USASF responsibility and wlat iwirtinns oupht more pro|>erly 
to be handled by the facilities of Vietnamese or other US units. Such an analysis 
could lead to a Vationaliration of USASF's own needs, capabilities, and commit- 
ments and to the setting of specific and realizable goals, with a definite person- 
nel and equipment program, to be achieved at a given point in time. 
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Ch«pl0r 11 

MRDIC AL ArTI\'lTlES 



MISSIONS 

(V) The nussions of USASF mc diral p^ rsonnrl in Vietnam rrmainrd 
inurhthr samr dunnn tbi* 1964- 196V pt^riud as rturinii 196U1964. From timr 
to time, now dtvfhipinents altered emphasis on din<rent aspects o| the mediraJ 
pr<»uiam hut the 4'ssential missions were as folI(»ws: 



<3) To f in lot {hi h* jhh ot ( SA^I ami ojm i I S ik rsunn- I assiiki.itJ lo Tj SIGA. 

• h; l o Mh lUv VNSK »uj p <m anJ lovi* i .4^ ht |uj \ N^r rimiii jl |H i>onjii 1 on 
ihv tf uinn^; <w CIIK; aidnun, ihe lit ainirnt ol Clix; |m 1 .^unm l, umi »:h. r mnJical iinti 
ht afth mailt i>. 

ir) Tn ;iain Clix; aulm« n am*. ?.o tir as i.nn- aifxl €i|>|)(>rliinnirs iM rmii. train 
viihip' ami hamli : h» ahh ui». krr.* (HHUhi. 

<iJl To III M CIIN, iiml oih« r imfip nou<« mililarv iH-rsonnt l wht n xhnv tmn aMlnu r, 
canntM hamJlv ih< ii>a'l. 

01 To 11* a! I IIK. «l< |*t n4Ji ni> amJ orh. i eivihan.- m ar I sASl H» i:»* hmi ni s. 
Ill ToeiimiiK! nuHJic al aid patioU m \illa»;< t. and hanth is in • arh I SASK dt lai h- 
rnen'^ TA«>H pan at th* Metlic al Civu- At tii»n Prcniram «MKJr AI»> diM u^.>rd in Thap. 

IK) Topai lieipiite with ofher I S ami Vieinamt m- mi*diral aiiihn. iiirs m i \c hanRin • 
mlormaiion. ctmtrnl'jnK ci'M-aM-. ami shaping ami larrvinK »h*i im-dital aid pic»i;ramji ol 
iH'ik 111 lo ihi couniiTin^urKrm'y ellort. 

(U) At A detaehment level, tN se missions were earried out in three 
uphi-res of rrsponsihility. viz. (a) on c ombat and rerunnaissanrr p.i*roIs and 
other military operation!*, (b) at CIDG ramps and adjf»inin>: civilian communities, 
and (c) in outlying villaj:rs and hamlets. 

KKW DKVKI.OPMF ITa AND FMniASFS 

fO) Dt spite the paramountry cif the adviHory mission. It is dear th tt 

^ rmphasis pradually shifted from advisinu the VNSF in their training: and treat- 
ment functions in the CIDG program to a nwire direct I'SASF partirip;ition in 
training; and supe r* isinj: CIDG aidmen and in treating CIDG pt>rs«in.u»l and 
rivHians. In ^sivinc advice and training to Vietnamese |>er' mnel, TS.VSF 
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fi^d ™l ^. ""•"^""•"•^ V«.tn..noM. Ii„u,.mo„.s. T.u ir aim h;..s I...,. ' 
find a workable comproniiw iM twccn the twc». 

US Army Special F orros Ht-alth 

«»«.nh!«L*!i''*' P'"°''P sulK.rdiiK.lr USASF mt-diral p..r.s,«,nol l,;iv. 

lnriinrfn^!l''T'''!,''' Tins c.npl,asis has In vu m-.s. instrumental 

rv^f, n h..p;.litis, amr.nasis. and 
fo\er8 of unknown origin that arc prcsumrd to Ik- cauM d In scrr" s .rd 
denpue-typc infertions-fhc mr.st common diseases of USASF 
Whereas US personnel may be relied on to take the necessa .^ti,- 

t \L ^'^' ' Dapsono ) au;.inst malaria . thev -isen-rdl v lax 

in the use of msect repellent on operaUons. 

IISA«?L"*"**'" i""*"**^* -""^ inju'-ics and first aid lor serious injuries anu.nu 
Sft1f„.r r?"" "•'"'"''^ ^'«ASF nH.di. al sporialists^. 

immediately and routinely evacuated to the near, st USASF or other US f i- 
cility for treatment. 

ClDCJttealth 

^ L V ?^ is properly a matter for VNSF 

or Vietnamese civilian medical atl<>n«i<.n. but USASF and other US medical 
personnel have inescapably become inviilved. In their iudu-ment the Viet- 
namese are seldom equal to the task and cannot Ik- relied on to select th.. 
?J^- „!J'"'°"' I" "."■'''r' Pr..l.l. ms. VNSF attitudes toward si. k and woundc-d 

the ratio of CUX, personnel absent sick to those present for dutv. 5 SFGA luis 
been motivated t<. provide dir«« t medical support to ClfX; p«>rsonnel. 

u A . T^'"""!:,*' i"TanKcments. the US 85th Fvacuation 

Hospital at Oui Nhon. the US 8th Field Hospital at Nha Tran^. and the Viet- 

t^tcrnational Development (USAID) surgical team, all agreed iK-foro ^he en 1 
965 to accept CIDG patients. Early in 1966 convalescent wards for CIDC 
patients were established at each of the four USASF companv locations. :,nd 
arrangements were made for one in the VNSF medical compound in Nha Tranc 
^.Uc^*"" '^'i'"'' ? dispensary and maternity ward for Cl^. depen- 

A^mnZT'^f :;:'"-'»«6r,. staffed b>. both VNSF and USASF personne . 
Additional faciU les that lx.came available for CIDG patients and de,M ndents 
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(U) The only trained personnel available to staff CIDG hospitals on a 
regular basis have been US medical personnel of the company headquarters. 
There have not \wcn enough of them, but they have been assisted, parUcularly 
in performing surger\\ by American military and civilian doctors -in nearby ' 
US military installations and provincial hospitals. Many of those doctors also 
participate in the Military Public Health Assistance Program (MiLPHAP) in 
which US Army, Navy, and Air Force medical personnel donate their senices 
to asyst with the heavy civilian case loads in Vietnamese provincial hospitals. 

(U) Pressure on USASF medical personnel has been heavy, but CIDG sick 
and wounded are returned to duty much sooner and in better health than formerly. 
Morale and combat, effectiveness have significantly improved. At the Co A 
CIDG hospital at Bien Hoa. major surgery has been performed on CIDG patients 
since mid-May 1967, thus reducing the dependence on US miliUry hospitals in 
the area. It h;is become in effect a small general hospiul. 

Emergency Medical Teams 

(U) In 1965 tWo .-pes of emergency medical assistance teams were formed 
from among the medical personnel at HO 5 SFGA: (a) the Medical Airborne 
Rescue Team (MART) of one officer and four NCOs equipped to provide emer- 
gency medical care in inaccessible locaUons as well as to provic' for their own 
security and communications and (b) the Military Airborne Support Team (MAST) 
of one officer and two NCOs that can be airlifted to a CIDG camp under attack 
and suffering heavy casualties. Two droppable X-ray machines, one at Pleiku 
and the other at Danang, were held available for cases where on-the-spot X ravs 
were necessary. 

Communicable Disease Control 

(U) From 1965 onward the 5 SFGA surgeon was a member of i\ 3 MACV- 
USAID Joint Preventive Medicine and Communicable Disease Control Commit- 
tee. Epidemiological data were collected from A detachments throughout the 
country and were disseminated to all military and civilian medical agencies 
in the RVN, The group surgeon's office was the Central Epidemiological 
Reference Office (CERO) in U CTZ. 

(U) Bubonic plague is a recurring menace in Vietnam, particularly in I 
and II CTZs. Its incidence increases during the early months of the year. 
Teams of USASF personnel were deployed to help suppress three outbreaks in 
I CTZ and two in II CTZ by giving immunizations and by demonstrating rodent- 
control methods. Total immunization of the population was not feasible because 
of lack of sufficient vaccine and incomplete control of the people. 

^lR9H^"^ry T^'^i^^i"? /Pr J^? Ar'^y Sp?cial Forces Personnel 

(U) Early in 1966 a program of in-country refresher training for USASF 
enlisted medical personnel was put into effect. Four three-man teams from 
the 1st SFGA and the J 56th Med Det on Okinawa were attached to 5 SFGA-*one 
team per company-for e-tuonth TDY to conduct 5-day refresher courses in 
tropical diseases, sanitation, and civic action medicine. Clashes were held 
at each company headquartrr<% using a separate program of instruction (POI) 
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for each CTZ, prepared by in-rountry doctors. Onv hundred sixty-eipht 5 
SFGA medical specialists received refresher instruction from thi? first trroup 
of TDY teams. The 5 SFGA medical specialists in turn developed a scries of 
14-hour refresher cross-training: courses for all nonmedical USASF personnel 
in Vietnam, beginning early in 1966 and continuing: thereafter at 6.'month inter- 
\'als. 

Training of Civilian Irregular Defense Groups Aidmen and 
Hamlet Hea lth Workers ~ 

(U) After finishing their instruction of USASF personnel, the four TDY 
medical training teams from Okinawa gave several 2- week basic medical 
courses for CIDG aidmen. Later they offered a 6.week course for HHWs. 
Four new two-man teams arrived in September 1966 and stayed until March 
1967. Their primary mission was to teach CIDG aidmen and HHWs, but as 
Ume allowed they also gav*^ refresher instruction to USASF personnel. A 
dental-hygienist program for selected CIDG personnel was inaugurated in U 
CTZ in 1967-in extension of this type of training. 

(U) By 31 January 1967 a total of 195 HHW^ had graduated from courses 
at three Special Forces companies, and 58 more were enrolled. No HHW classes 
were given in D CTZ because of inability to obtain approval from province chiefs. 
Company B therefore uUlized its TDY team to continue training ClOG aidmen. 
By the end of January 1967 150 CIDG personnel had completed the course: 

Other AcUvities 

(U) Early in 1967, group medical officers were adopting the practice of 
visiting A detachments for several days at a time to relieve the medical NCOs 
for a short rest and to gain firsthand knowledge of problems at camp and ham- 
let level. By early 1967 medical supply had been decentralized to the four 
company headquarters as part of the overall supply system. Usts of critical 
medical items are now prepared and revised periodically. Quantities on hand 
in the company headquarters are reported to group headquarters each month 
and form the basis for reorders from major in-country or e.xternal sources. 
By these means, appropriate levels of supplies are kept readily available but 
dispersed for safety and speed of delivery. 



PROBLEMS AND SPECIAL SITI ATIO.NS 
ysjPersonnel 

1966 the critical shortage of fully trained and experienced USASF 
medical NCOs was leaving many detachments shorthanded. As a remedial 
step thv group surgeon began to screen carefully each newly arrived medical 
NCO to determine in which assignment he could best meet 5 SFGA needs. 

Civilian Irrepilar Defengp Omupe r-r«/v;»^ 

(U) Chronic illnesses and permanent disabilities among the CIDG adversely 
affected the present-for-duty strength as well as the performance of personnel * 
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in their daily tasks and on operaUpns. In some ramps malineerinc to avoid 
combat and c'liip duties was rommon. 

(U) Malaria was a serious problem, paitirularly in H CTZ. Many strains 
of the disease, some only recently discovered, are resistant to chloroquine. 
Whereas Dapsone seems to be an effective suppressant for most such strains 
when taken by Americans, many indigenous troops apparently have an enzyme 
deficiency (G-6PD)that causes a reaction. A joint USASF-Walter Re"d 
Institute of Research team was studying this problem in search of a solution 
On one special operation, alter about 10 days in the field, half of the indigenous 
personnel were displayinu malaria symptoms and were unable to respond to 
orders. On another, however, where troops took both Dapsone and chloroquine 
it was reported that malaria was not a problem. 

Special O perations 

(U) Difficulties other than malaria have affected special-operations units 
more than camp strike forces. Exhaustion. an.xiety, loss of stamina, and dipes- 
tive disturbances develop and become moi e aggravated in proportion to the 
length of the operation. After 30 days of exposure in the field, CIDG troops 
tiro easily, especiiilly because of the high incidence of malaria. OperaUons of 
25 days or more during wet weather or in wet terrain give rise to fungus in- 
fections of the feet and other prolonged- immersion problems. Coughing caused 
by tuberculosis, smoking, or upper respiratory infections due to wet and chiJly 
weather becomes a security hazard. Vitamin deficiencies, abrasions and lacer- 
ations, and secondary infections resulting from these and from insect and spider 
*ites ortpom leeches arc other health problems common to special operations. 
) ^ A particularly difficult problem of a cultural nature has resulted from 
he refusal of some indigenous personnel to permit caching the dead when 
i\ 1^^^ »n liazardous situations and must keep moving. 
fO ) i^Roadrumier teams on long-range reconnaissance patrols have often 
^ sought early evacuation because of sickness. This mav be more a problem of 
leadership than of actual sickness. Use of more highly qualified VNSF NCOs 
as team leaders was regarded as the solution. 

Viftnamese Medical Care and Attitudes 

(y ) (gfVietnamese provincial hospitals and other medical care facilities are 
overcrowded, understaffed, and otherwise inadequate bv US standards Because 
of this situation and because CIDG personnel are considered military personnel 
by the civilian community, it is difficult to persuade civilian faciliUes to accept 
SICK or wounded CIDG patients. The ARVN, on the other hand, consider the 
CWC to be nonmilitary. It is therefore equally difficult to place CIDG cases in 
ARVN hospitals. If they are accepted, the quality of care is usually inferior 
to that given to ARVN patients. ARVN medical officers, moreover, often take 
a callous attitude (from an American viewpoint) toward CIDG needs VNSF 
officers and NCOs sometimes failed to call for medical aid or heUcopter med- 
ical evacuation (MEDEVAC) when such action might have saved the life of a 
wounded CIDG soldier (a reportable incident), but in these respects Vietnamese 
attitudes toward minority-group Civilian Irregulars have improved considerably 
since 19C4. . ' 
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I (/ / ^Sf Under these cin umstances, CIDG sick and wounded have fared badly 
V when made to depend entirely on Vietnamese eaie. It was mainly for these 
reasons that USASF- sponsored hospitals were built expressly for the CIDG at 
each Special Forces company headquarters and at Ban Me Thuot and Nha Trann, 
and that military* medical facilities of the US field forces offered- their assistance 
to 5 SFGA for the care and treatment of wounded CIDG personnel. 

Air Evacuation 

tef^US air evacuation of CIDG personnel was originally permitted only 
hen the Vietnamese Air Force (VNAF) could not accept the mission. As 
previously mentioned, Vietnamese officers and NCOs sometinies failed enUrely 
to call for air MEDEVAC when needed to save the life of a wounded irregular. 
When it was called for. Vietnamese air MEDEVAC was often slow in arriving. 
If it came at all. Vietnamese pilots in III CTZ invariably took CIDG paUents 
to Cong Hoa civilian hospital in Saigon (a hospital which was always overcrowded) 
although facilities for CIDG personnel were available at Bien Hoa and the longer 
journey to Saigon endangered the lives of the patients. With the US troop buildup 
came a greater availability of US helicopters for the evacuation of casualties. 
This, together with the new 5 SFGA medical facilities for CIDG personnel, solved 
the problems of earlier years. 

H amlet Health Worker Training Prog ram 

\0 ] iS^Province chiefs in U CTZ have at best only tolerated programs for the 
training of MontagnardHHWs. Vietnamese authorities have also consistently 
failed to allot ate funds to pay HHW personnel trained by the CIDG program- 
however, the fact that the Government of Vietnam (GVN) Ministry ol Health 
budget permits it to hire only 100 new HHWs per year for the whole country 
is a major constraint. Nevertheless there has been no change in the govern- 
menfs policy of ignoring the credentials of health workers trained by USASF. 
As of January 1967 none of 195 graduates of USASF classes had been' hired by 
the GVN. Many hamlets have continued to be denied medical care while USASF- 
trained personnel have remained unemployed and have be "ome disaffected from 
both the GVN and the USASF. In the spring of 1967 the future of the program 
was in doubt. There was hope that some of the USASF-trained HHWs might be 
. placed op the RevoluUonnry Development cadre payroll. 
[0\ The fundamenUI problem, of course, is Vietnamese- Montagnard rela- 

tions. Resentment on the p;irt of some Vietnamese health officials over contin- 
ued USASF involvement in the health worker program has been noticeable. 
Some US military participants in the program have also questioned the USASF 
role, pointing out the availability of ARVN and other Vietnamese training 
facilities and staff in the Montagnard areas and expressing the opinion that 
there is really no need for Am?rican military teams to undertake what the GVN 
could do for itself. 



SUMMARY COMMENT 



(U) The recent acUvities of USASF medical specialists in camp and on 
off-site operations remained much the same as in the 1961«*1964 period. By 
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all accounts the care piven by American medical personnel to US and indifre- 
nous personnel and the prompt air evacuation of casualties by US helicopter 
units have been outstanding. At company and i;roup headquarters the principal 
innovation after 1964 was the establishment o* hospitals for CIDG personnel 
%staffed by US doctors. 

(O ] idTThe principal medical lesson derived from recent USASF experience 
in Vietnam is that when the US undertakes to guide and support a CIEKf-type 
program in an underdeveloped country it must be prepared to give balanced 
and complete support to all phases without counting on the full participation 
of indigenous officials. Because CIDG personnel arc paramilitary (neither 
military nor civilian) they have always experienced difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission to hospitals of the Vietnamese civilian and military medical care 
systems. Their minority-group status has not helped in either rase. Had it 
not been for direct US initiative on their behalf (e.g., the CIDG iiospiUls) the 
effecUveness of camp and MIKE Forces and special operations units mighi 
\ have been seriously reduced. 

y ) jCf The corollary to this lesson is that when the US moves to assist an 
activity ilready undertaken (however inadequately) by indigenous organizations 
(e.g., the rural health program) it should ensure that all necessary coordination 
has first been achieved. The training of HHWs by TDY teams from SAF Asia 
was only one of a long series of well-intended effortis to improve rural health 
care in Vietnam. After over 200 HHWs had been trained, the failure of the GVN 
to employ them because of lack of funds and unwillingness to accept their 
• credentials produced frustration and annoyance on both sides. The program 
must be considered a largely wasted effort. As such it repeated failures of 
the 1961*1964 period when equal numbers of HHWs were trained with similar 
results. 

SJJ) The advisability of using USASF or other SAF enlisted personnel to 
give refresher training to USASF medical NCOs is also questioned. In the 
opinion of some personnel who participated in it, such training should be pro- 
vided only by me Jical doctors. USASF medical specialists are already highly 
trained and qualified, and although other medical enlisted personnel ca" teach 
them new techniques, they can offer them little in the way of superior knowledge 
and may conjtitute an irritant. 



Chaptor 12 

CIVIC ACTION PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS, 
AND REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMET^ SUMORT 



<U) This chapter examines the recent experien.'e of 5 SKCA relative to 
the implementation of its civic action ana psycholopica; operations (CA/PSYOP) 
missions. To that end the chapter (a) est.^blisM s the nature and dimensions of 
the CA/PSYOP missions assipied to USASF detachments in the RVN and (b) 
reviews the experience of these detachments since October 1964 with a view 
to isolating and identifying major human, material « and organizational problems 
encountered to mid- 1967. Possible alternative solutions in terms of the future 
. CA/PSYOP role of USASF are outlined in Chap. 19. 

(U) It is recognized that civic action and PSYOP have long been regarded 
as separate activities, but t>ecause of their close interrelation in the field it 
is preferable to deal with both in the context of a single chapter. As will be seen 
later, the problems encountered in the implementation oi t>oth missions have 
been basically the ^ame. It is emphasized that the chapter is concerned entirely 
with an analysis of problems rather than with a recording of accomplishments. 
The latter, altliough statisticilly overwhelming, are considered only in terms 
of their relevance to tnr assigned missions and to the requirements of a popula- 
tion embroiled in Phase III insurgency. 



THE MISSION 
Objectives 

(U) Officially the CA/PSYOP mission of S SFGA is to train, advice, and 
atfsit>t indigenous counterparts to plan and implement psychological operations 
and civic fiction programs. Detachments,, whether at the sector (province), ^ib- 
sector (di3crict), or CiDG camp echelon, are responsible for guiding, motivating, 
and persuading Vietnamese counterparts to undertake programs to gain civilian 
support (or the Government of Vietnam (GVN) and to expand its control. 

(U) USASF detachments are also expected to contribute to the overall 
economic development of their respective operational areas. To that end they 
are required to concern* themselves with tK>th high-impact short-term projects 
and long-range programs. Wherever possible, programs and projects are to be 
implemented in such a way as to promote a third objective, viz, to make the 
GVN system work. In addition to familiarizing themselves with the GVN 
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adviser isrxm»-i|.d - •(> icci,^! ... i ^ i s»'H>ri, inc* bpivKil Forrc's 

th.- .ulio., buildinu P.rr ,.« .„rf V H . - «'«"*«<-^«"«Jv cmlr.ln.fc to 

and SortU Vutlm^" J (N^A) 'f.^'C-" Vio, Co„, (VC) 

Contynt jnd Mj^nituflr of tho KlUyr t 

(U) Pursuant to Um< sta!«>d oljier»ivfs of tl)r CA/P<?vnD «,! 
delarhmonts. locctlM r with ih^ir i„ n , PSYOP missions. L'SASF 

the planning and rxtutirof ?widp ^ '"^'^ partiripalod i„ 

for examnlo" h:.«,"; P^Krams. The civic act ion i^ffDrt. 

dissemination of loafi .t" buj, T/.'"' ' P^-paration and 

borne loudspc-akers , d V. . V,. •."wspapcrs. as well as l.y the use of air- 

.areas. ^ ' « i""ab,tanf s of local operational 

( U ) (J^l Illustrative of the CA/ PSYOP «»fr....# 

^ "ma^miiude and diversiiv aro ftt w , ? ^"d- n""-*^ particularly, of its 

. num»n.r were the follol?nu- cor.^rr T"' ' "'"P'^'^'d- i«^'"Ued .n this 
tiR ii»uu>Mnu. run.struction ;ind/ or rcnair of 47 en 

d1h»< fii i« r . "wui^rs, ann 46 mads: thr provisum of rclirf sun 

week CA PSYOP c.urso for rinr prv.t;ram: ir^ujiuration of a 10- 

Ploiku; and assistln' r^; la d r^I """'-'^"•"•<' Training C. nter at 

activities a tota .^ 2^ m IlL U. r . Simultaneous with these 

were 185.000 , SritLTn^^^^^^^ '''««^'"''«'<'d. 
initiation of a ^-^^ :!^^r,:^ 

PSYOP teams at the Political Wari ic S^Ka rln .IK rS? mT'^'"' ^^-^ 
were exp;inded from 40 to 5S o .Hr. L . T / ' * M"'»^^'»'>n Teams 

involving m..otin,s Uice L LT^^^^^^^^^^ .nf..rmation program was initiated 

ks iwir I a *CH k l)..tue,.n . amp .-ommanders and their personnel. 

Assumptions 

tions must Jrouied J th ^1^^^^^^ 'c)*"'"*" "P«>ra- 

VietnameseTojfor r) ^haTcV ?SYOP "rn'" 
ment.s for -cror^lisLu twVi.io^vrSM ^PP^'P*-"'*" 
PSYOP lies uifh ti-Ti-trv. ^. / ? ' **" Pnmary responsibility for CA ' 
rS^rr'aiiv!.tv J * "^ASF detachme nts s tuated in remote 
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Dimensions of the Mission 

(U) If mission objectives are examined in the framework of these assump- 
tions, it is apparent that the CA/PSYOP mission of 5 SFGA is two-dimensional. 
On the one hand« detachment participation in CA/PSYOP proi;rams is closely 
tied to the long-ran{(e task of nation building. It is here that such objectives as 
making the CVN system work; improving conditions in the various operational 
areas; and providing guidance, encouragement, and assistance to VNSF counter- 
parts come to the fore. It is here too that the importance attached to self-help, 
the expectition that underlying attitudinal structures can be altered by a com- 
bination of propaganda and environmental change, and the belief that words and 
deeds can successfully win the hearts and minds of the people find their fullest 
Mpressipn. 

N\ iBlOn the other hand, both civic action and psychological operations are 
^ ilso expected to contribute to the more immediate goal of winning the war, i.e., 
inflicting military defeat on the enemy. Although this dimension of the CA/ 
PSYOP Riission has received little attention in documents outlining mission 
responsibilities, in practice the tendency has been to accord military and quasi- 
military objectives ot CA/PSYOP (e.g., the gathering of intelligence, the pro- 
motion of camp security, the rallying of defectors, and the improvement of the 
morale of indigenous military forces) weight equal to, if not greater than, 
X that accorded the specified nation-building functions Just mentioned. 
( U ) JSfWhere this has occurred, concepts such as self-help, area develop- 
^ ment, and Revolutionary Development have received scant attention. Short- ' 
'range projects designed to yield information, encourage defections, and 
ensure civilian cooperation in the maintenance of camp security have come to 
enjoy a higher priority than long-term programs to establish close and enduring 
Ues between the people of South Vietnam and the GVN. Support for CIDG per- 
sonnel as well as for RF/PF forces and their dependents, recruitment of agent 
handlers, and the care and feeding of refugees have been substituted for the 
joint exercise in nation building. The miliury objective of winning the war has 
of necessity assumed more importance than the political objective of winning 
hearts and minds. 



Theory vs Practice 

(U) The divergence between theory and practice is in part a reflection of 
the differing perspectives, needs, and responsibilities of the people involved. 
Directives /handbooks, and manuals prepared at Saigon and Washington levels 
evidence an awareness and concern for the overall impact of civic action pro- 
grams and psychological operations on the future development of the RVN. 
Thus the official einphasis is on nation building or, in current GVN terminology, 
•P •volutionary Development. Tliose charged with carrying out the mission at 
operational levels, on the other hand, are normally preoccupied with the imme- 
diate military situation in their assigned areas. Hence the emphasis in prac- 
tice is on CA/PSYOP as a contribution to the war effort. 

(U) The discrepancy between what o ught to be and what is, however, is 
more than simply a function of proximity to the battlefield. The stated mission 
objectives themselves and the assumptions underlying them are also partly 
• responsible. With respect to the objectives, the problem appears centered in 
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official emphasis on the linkage betwoen CA/ PSYOP and nation buildinp to the 
exclusion of other considcniUons. Whether intentional or not, the failure of 
those who define mission objectives to make them compatible with the opera- 
tional constraints imposed by the nature of the insurncni v has led to what may 
be described as a sanctioned evasion of irrelevant or impossible goals in 
response to the dictates of practical military necessity. Assigned a njission 
that cannot be implemented in the combat environment of Phase lU insurgency, 
detachments in the field have of necessity carric d out a mission that has not 
.been ass^ed. 

(^ \ J ^° **** assumptions that underly the mission objecUves are con- 

^ t?*! ' equally a tendency to ignore the combat environment within 

Which the CA/ PSYOP mission must be Implemented. The emphasis on -self- 
help, for example, correctly assumes that an effective governmental structure 
cannot be imported from outside but must be developed from within. Were the 
RVN not confronted with an armed Insurgency and were USASF units free to 
devote themselves solely to CA/ PSYOP, the relevancv of tnis assumption 
could no* be doubted. Given the combat environment.. however, the emphasis 
on self-help (constructive action, Vietnamese-initiated and controlled, with 
the US role limited to guidance and support) is open to question. Frequently 
associated with incompetent counterparts more interested in their own material 
well-being than in nation building and charged with responsibility for meeting 
the military challenge posed by the VC, USASF personnel have sometimes 
found it difficult to resist the temptation to take charge. UnUateral acUon 
born of frustration, military necessity, or lack of cooperaton has on more ' 
than one occasion been the preferred cour.se of action for US advisers. When 
the only con»ideraUon is national development, delays and apathy can be toler- 
ated, but when the disinterest or incompetence of a counterpart poses a threat 
to camp security or a hindrance to intelligence collection, seU-help under- 
standably loses its appeal. 

(U) Generally the same can be said of the assumption that CA/ PSYOP 
are appropriate instruments for establishing close and enduring Ues between 
the people of South Vietnam and the CVN. Leaving aside the questionable con- 
tention that underlying atti'udinal structures can be positively influenced by a 
combination of propaganda and -good works," there is the more fundamental 
question of whether any g jvernir.ent can gair. and maintain popular support with- 
out first ensuring the sec. Uy of the people. USASF personnel have apparently 
bcco ne Increasingly co-vinced that no amount of movies, pamphlets, plays, 
hospi.tis, schools, or :iew ivads can compensate for the inadequate security 
of the people from the consUnt threat of VC intimidaUon and reprisal. With 
this reaUzation ha5 come a gradual though unofficial reorientaUon of the CA/ 
PSYOP mission away from nation building and toward the more iminediate 
problem of dealing with the local military threat. 

(U) USASF detachments often constitute the only American advisory 
presence in remote or insecure districts. In such instances the use of USASF 
personnel to provide guidance and assistance to local GVN o(licia!s in the 
implemenution of CA/ PSYOP programs is less a matter of choice than neces- 
sity, and, when the demands of naUon building conflict with operaUonal require- 
ments, it would be unsound if the latter were not accorded priority. Such areas 
are not ready for naUon building unUl they are rendered relatively secure 
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Oiily civic action pmjfcts that contributr din ctly to the rlearinu and securing 
of insecure distric ts are appropriate during thos<» phases. 

Means and Ends 

(U) In the final analysis the diverjzence between the formal CA/ PSYOP 
mission and the programs actually implemented is primarily the result of a 
genuine and continuing: Usi ri pancy between means and <»nds. Assigned a mis- 
sion that appc»ars irrelevant in the context of Phase III insurgency and imprac- 
tical in terms of available human and material resources, detachments in the 
field have redefined their CA/ PSYOP responsibilities to conform bettor to 
their needs and capabilities. At the Saigon and Washington levels there exists 
what may be descril)edas a pro forma commitment to nation building, whereas 
in the field this is replaced by a commitment to -military civic action." 

IMPLEMENTATION OK CIVIC ACTION/PSYCIIOl.OClICAl. OPKUATIUNS 



] ) (ef" The gulf separating formal and informal commitment is only part of 
the problem. Even if it were bridged, USASF personnel would still l)e con- 
fronted (though to a leaser extent than forn^erly) with such familiar obstacles 
as incompetent or disinterested counterparts, insufficient resources, and in- 
adequate planning and programming at levels al>ove HO 5 SFGA. Until the 
disparity between theory and practice is eliminated, the last two obstacles 
are not apt to be reduced. 

(U) The success or failure of any program is, in largr measure, deter- 
mined bv the trainini:. attitudes, and experience of the individuals involved. When 
the program is CA PSYOP and when the oljjectives of that program relate to 
nation building, the human factor assumes an even greater impcirtmce. The 
transformation of an underdeveloped, agrarian-based society is a complex 
undertaking, involving not only the uisruption of existing socioeconomic patterns 
but also a gradual transformation of the traditional value system* Even under 
the best of circumstances the process requires time, patience, resourcefulness, 
and a thoroughgoing knowledge of the indigenous culture. This is p;irticularly 
true when those who presume to encourage, motivate, guide, and advise are not 
themselves members of the society. 



(U) Ideally, personnel who are expected to implement a program that will 
contribute to nation building should, by virtue of their training and experience, 
appreciate the difficulties involved in social engineering and cross-cultural 
communication. As advisers, they should be capable of paging not only their own 
capabilities and limitations but those of their cdunterpitrts as well. Their par- 
ticipaUon in civic action should proceed from a genuine desire to help and 
should be predicated on a willingness to learn as well as teach. In order to func- 
tion effectively in an alien culture, they should be able to communicate in the 
fullest sense and should be prepared to accept the Inertia and hostility that fre- 
quently accompany change. Nation building is a long-range proposition. Advisers 
In the field and the planners In higher headquarters who direct their efforts must 
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recopiize that projjrpss will be sIjv and must l>o mousurod not in motnhs 
but in years. 



(U) Considerint; the need for hiulily Irainrd |M rs<»nnol and the diffirultit s 
involved in n1^•l>lin^' that need, one minht reasonably assume that either the 
mission should be redefined to ronform more i losely to available man|X)wrr 
resoureos. or, barring that, a maximum effor* should lie made to provide the- 
requisite numlxr of skilled personnel. This assumes that tne mission as de- 
fined and the misiiim as implemented are i ssentially the same. 

(U) The faet is. however, that since 1964 neither the quantuy nor tlie 
quality of the USASF and Civil Aifairs and PSYOP augmentation pi rsonnel in- 
volved in the implementation of CA, PSYOP has been adequate to the stat< d 
objectives of the mission. The introduction of CA/ PSYOP augmentation teams 
in 1965 and again in May 1966 improved the situation somewhat. Yet the prob- 
lem of understaffed A detachments whose responsibilities far exceed existing 
manpower remained critical in the spring of 1967. In some cases personnel 
whose only qualific ation for CA/ PSYOP was their availability had to be charged 
with directing detachment programs. In «ither cases personnel with CA PSYOP 
training and or r .xiwrience had to assume other duties Ix-cause no one else was 
available. Where this was the case, programs tended to lack conUnuitv and to 
, be ineffective. 

W \ '^^^ The shortage of trained personnel has not been helped by the practice 
of using CA/ PSYOP as a -cover" for intelligence activities. Proficient as thev 
may t)e in the performance ol their assigned duties, e.g.. gathering information, 
establishing nets, and proc uring handlers, the individuals involved have shown 
•little inclination or ability to implement meaningful CA' PSYOP programs 
Whatever short-range military value their ef!o.-ts have had. there is indirect 
evidence that such ;. delilK«rate perver.sion of the mis.sion has tended to dis- 

, iV^'^^^^}*^ PSYOP program. 

V \ Whatever the criteria employed in selecting individuals for CA PSYOP 

ittork, there is reason to believe that seme personnel have not l)een emotionally 
or attitudinally suited for activities related to nation building generally and 
CA/ PSYOP in particular. Convinced that CA/ PSYOP is both a professional 
dead end and. except as it contril)utes to the war effort, a waste of time, such 
individuals tend to ignore CA PSYOP completely. Part of the difficulty is thft 
other demands on 5 SFGA far exceed available officer and NCO manpower. 
Whether functioning as sector or subsector advisers, as detachment commanders, 
or as headquarters staff. USASF officer personnel have acquired so many addi- 
tional responsibilities that they hiive little time to supervise CA/ PSYOP pro- 
grams properly or to write detailed progress reports. 

Training 

^ (U) If the selerUon process has had its shortcomings, so too has the train- 
ing program. It is difficult to separate limitations in individual capabilities 
from inadequacies in training, but there are strong indications tlut the imple- 
mentation of CA/ PSYOP programs has lieen impeded because those implement- 
ing them have pos.ses>ed only a .superficial knowiedg' of Vietiuim-its people, 
rulture, mores, hlsSory, and language-and an inadinjuiite understanding of the 
relation lietween CA/ PSYOP and nation building. 




(U) Many of the problems encountered in the CA/PSYOP mission stem 
directly from an inability to communicate, in the fullest sense of that word, 
with VNSF counterparts. The lanj^uage barrier is only part of the difficulty. 
Formal lan{]:uage training in itself cannot compens:ite for a thorough under- 
standing of the customs, attitudes, ^nlues, and taboos of the people who speak 
the language. 

(U) A tendency to define Vietnamese needs in terms of USASF capabilities 
is reflected in an inadequate understanding of the relaUon between CA/ PSYOP 
and nation building. Many projects have been initiated without adequate assess- 
ment of local needs and capabilities. The overall developmental requirements 
of an area or the social and economic dislocation engendered by CA/ PSYOP 
programs have at times been ignored by personnel whose criterion for success 
is the number of projects initiated and completed or the number of leaflets 
dropped. 

Planning 

(U) More effective planning and coordination would be possible at group 
level if reports from the field were less descriptive and more analytical or if 
more attention were paid to isolating and identifying factors that contribute to 
the success or failure of individual programs. Less attention should be paid to 
the number of projects initiated or completed and the number of people served 
by a given program. 

(U) Here lies the importance of establishing effective vertical communica- 
tion between units in the field and those who bear overall responsibility for 
guiding. supporUng. and planning CA/ PSYOP programs and of establishing effec- 
tive horizontal communications at all levels between counterparts. There has 
always been an exchange of information, of course, but little meaningful com- 
munication, veitical or horizontal, until 1967. USASF personnel engaged in 
CA/PSYOP dutifully submit facts and figures concerning the progress of what 
are essentially military civic action programs. In return they are issued hand- 
books, manuals, and command directives that pertain to nation building. Lack- 
ing the human and material resources necessary for the implementation of their 
mission, detachments in the field have no alternative but to improvise. Many 
of these problems are insoluble in the short term. Nonetheless, reporUng pro- 
cedures, command directives, and manuals coulc* be revised to pro\'ide more 
practical guidance to men in the field. In the long term the shortage of trained 
manpower can be overcome only by making a career in the field of CA/PSYOP 
professionally appealing to young officers. 



PROGRAM DIRECTION 

(U) Civic action and PSYOP programs expanded with the group. During the 
first 2 years of the period under study their implementation was largely governed 
by the common American belief that any and all materi'^* improvements in the 
life of the underprivileged anywhere are clearly good whatever the context and 
a firm conviction that such actions provoke gratitude and loyalty toward the 
government that fosters them. 
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of s'sp'r A oUK 1 """" "'""o" ^n** PSYOP programs 

of 5 SFGA. althouch countrywide in one sense and of major signifirance com 
pared wah the rest of MACV, were a relatively modest aiKreRSl of^ma I ° 
scale isolated efforts scattered throu.-hout the country when viewed fj^m 
JoLTf Svn ^1*'°"/*' P«cification programs that were mainly the funr- 

Uon of cm ministries. US efforts to interest ARVN and the VNSF command 
IZZ T'"' that, Since the Vietnamese soldier TnThU 

eLmentrfnTh'' ««i«t«"<-e. Perhaps more, as comparable 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

UGS). USASF emphasis, however, was outward-what they and the Vietnamese 
military could do for the people-rather than inward. The practical resuirwas 
a virtual unilateral, if impressive, approach to CA/PSYOP i^the part of he 

(U) In 1966 some disappointment with results so far achieved beean to 
manifes Itself. Central to thi.. was a growing conviction tSat -^teS-^ 
tS the Sf '"^t t^r^'-t Villages must bf involved, and 

■ ImU vv«r ^"V "'■'^'^ P^""^« "ore closely the aims 

of the VNSF command rather than plunninp ahead on its own. 

Reassessn)ent 

y ) /efTstaff stud>- revealed the shortcomings in USASF- VNSF civic action 
^ ttoop-mouvation indoctrination, and the established medfa fo7pSYOP ^Ser?* 
was no coherent 5 SFG.. plan to provide continuity of ef f oJt ajpropriate to Se 
objecUves of the current GVN pacificaUon program (RevoluUw^J Sve oomen»» 

Sde^"/n ^V^SiToE Tl ''^ orUSona? JTemlrwls ' 

camo/ ri?i ? * "'■^'^ hamlets adjacent to the 

camps. CIDG troop- motivation indoctrination, or PSVOP. Nor were there 

for vi a/e'r^r' cSSTne ^^^r^^P-^'^ uninterested in'clvic acUon 

viL^ir^. »° ^/P°/^Pf"<»«^"««J their interests were in projects that pro- 
v^ded^t tangible benefit to VNSF personnel ind their families. 

<Lc^7i% i""'.m °' ' P""*"^" "^t^** in the earlier RAC studv 

"'"»■■""»). f"*"! •Imply to increase jooclwlU towart towl US =*lir. 

Reorientation 

«i„ ^°"***tive measures Included development of a joint USASF/ VNSF 
plan to provide an in.proved capability for the direction of CA/ PSYOP In thJ A 
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d(>tarhinents and provision for a CIDG CA/ PSYOP squad in earh < amp. To h u(\ 
emphasis to a closer alignment of the CA/ PSYOP c flort t ) Uw sl.it»'d fibjrrtivr^ 
of Rrvolutionary Drvolopitient, the uroup sc^^tion w:»s rcMir^anizrd on I ( t ni- 
ber 1966 will) a major as chief and four capf.iins as sLilf assisiaiits. Tho m t- 
tion was rcdcsiiniatcd the Revolutioniiry Dcvelopmrnt Support A< tivitii's (HDSA) 
section. Each t>f the staff assistants was rfvpnnsil)Ii fur on^* tA the four m imr 
program functions: CIDG troop motivauor, rivic action, lumstp al sup^iori, and 
field trainini;andplamur.i: for CA/ PSYOP squads, fiac h company jiidt ach B «i« t.n 1.- 
ment were to |h» provided with a qualitird ( \ PSYOP >tafi "Uirei . A ci ntr.il ( A 
PSYOP supply fioint and distrtliution renti r i stahhshi d. With resprf* to 
PSYOP, closer coordination with th** Politif-al Warlarc (POLU Af?) sertinn oi 
the VNSF commatid '•as provide d for. 

(U) On I March 1 *a67 the group's "Campaiun Plan (»>r S|>i'c i;il l^wn s 
Revolutionary I> velopment in Vietnanj" vi.is p«jlilis|.. d. Tins .vay lolloui d 
by a conference to provide orii ntaticHi fi»r rer« r.tiv .i'^>iimu d niii, i i s, .md 
shortly tlu HMttrr rh«- HDSA !s<M-ipm mndu. imI >l:«.it . .m;i ^<« •> I- i S( 0> issn rji d 
primary or ad<htionul duties in F?nSA. On L'n \pi h « h.; m.,. ; |.,m|, inipti - 

mentini; instructions tct the (\impaii:t« Pl.in, s< tfr: Hi H.< frhSA pn !»r.ini ip 
five phases during; tlie remainder of ( Y'-T <Pi J t. p .(•: . 

The Loiiie of US Arniv Speci.il Ftirci's Parlit i|Mih»n in 
Revolutionary I>'ve|opment 

(U) Clearly a real elforl was mad^- to expand .ind n aliuii CA, PSYOP in 
keepintz with CVN pacification ohiectives a?id to inli t:r.tie it chisi lv vvitf) CllX; 
0|K»ratii»ns. Many CIDG camps were located in piovim i s nnt acc orded pri(M itv 
in Revolutionary Development hv t y GVN. This uas loi:i< a! since llie CUX; 
program is aimed at remote and in ecure arejs when- v'overnmi nt control is 
weak and VC influence strong, wh' .e militarv artif»n is stil! dominant in the 
clearing and securing phases l>€»fore the threshold of the dr-velopmc taal pluse 
is reached. In these early phases of Revolutionary Developmt'nt in districts 
too insecure for the deployment of GVN teams it appears tlx* Sp< rial For< es 
RDSA can have the greatest impact. The s-ope for the potential RDSA effort 
at any particular ramp is broadest when the district in which it is situated is 
well populated or attracts refugees l)ut do<»s not have national priority or 
Revolutionary Development teams. This setting constitutes a partial vacuum 
into which the RDSA effort flows. 

Revolutionary Development Support Activity Campaign 
Pja^n Implementation 

(U) The period under review in this report extends only into the earliest 
phases (principally devoted to training) of the 5 SFGA RDSA program, but the 
5 SFGA Quarterly Command Report for the period ending 31 July 1967"* gives 
some indication of accomplishment and trend. It states that the most signifi. ant 
development in RDSA during the quarter resulted from initiating regularly 
scheduled counterpart meetings l>etween 5 SFGA RDSA/ PSYOP and the VNSF 
POLWAR section that- had "effected a centralized communications chanriel for 
rcx>rdinated planning, mutual exchange of ideas and eventually a single procram 
designed to accomplish bi-laterally developed objectives. ""^ . 
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(U) The first meeting' on 12 May 1967 resulted in a VNSF POLWAR 

rom..S on "^"""^^ ^''^'P •""''aU- and lack of motivaUon to conduct 
thetslsTa^ ; VNSF f d^^fr P^'*"" »-'Vsis and recommendations enabled 
umL^U s'lv^^^^^^^^ prouJm ^""""^"^"'^ corrective action that 

Of thP^riT^^r^vicv^^^'""'" " '•^^valuation of the structure and capabilities 
^ r^f, CA/PSYOP squads reflected the desirability of increasing thefr 

dSl. cT/' ""^'^ "^•''^'^""y "'^ «Wlls to re5,onS to 

diflenng situations in the many CIDG camps. «^»P"na lo 

POLWaII*^^ °^ 'his first meetintt was to identify VNSF 

POLWAR missions, as assigned by the JGS, to enable 5 SFGA RDSA/ PSYOP 
J^rnerld' '""^ counterparts at aUl^^ts Thl meet- 

to recomlnHK '"'•^j"^"* «»"dV. *hich was initiated on 1 June 1%?/ 
fd.r. tTvM<.^°''' RDSA/ PSYOP sec tion should be structured to 

adMse the VNSF in the conduct of the CVN POLWAR program. 

(U) In June 1967 the RDSA officer of Co C at Danang organized a rice 

?rce"rbXort;:i^'f '^"'^'•rf^^-^ '^>- VN^TusTsP to^urVhase 

rice in bulk for resale at reasonable prices to ClDC dependents in remote sites 

^ouMoc" m'TH"'.'*"'; '""'Z Pf '^'^ "••P-^-t^ from unscrupu- 
lojs local merchants and would also discourage pilferage of camo stocks Tho 

program proved succ essful and was P^«gramLd^or exfensio^To^he other 
coui^;i~r^^c-m*L^^^^^ 

cir p^Serf;;. '^•^"^^'•"-^ -nit'or^y to pre- 

in stalunJ^wh^t'Jl".^^" Bong (Qua np Ngai Province. I CTZ) was instrumental 
l.«^»fi, "^"^ flourishing industry. On 16 May 1967 a portable 

sawmill began operation at the rate of 800 board feet per day with a proiected 

eouallv *nr!> fH headquarters, with Vietnamese and MontagnarTs 

equally represented m its membership of 800. before insolation of the mill 

demanZ' °' ^-'"P* » CTZ. and a re "dv 

^rth^rS^^^^^ 

£raLjp^:seTO:at -T^r-r ler 

attemSLT^fJ!'** * ^"^"P'* ^uilcUng. but it may have been 

attempted ,n too insecure an environment, guang Ngai Province was not oaci 

ind Slst Ahf™ '"'^'■"".i ''-'^ -"O elements ofTh/JSth 

l?Jri?J M conducting Intensive combat operations in the are? 

Airfreight on a space-available basis in USAF transports that stopped at Tr. 
r.l^'*;S^'V'^ ""^"^ °' """""P to market. "^"^ 

V: elaluSon o^Zi, H '''^ commander of 5 SFGA initiated an extensive 

^Irl^rapJ o S^n'i^l^V"''"'""' ^ho final 

p.irat.rapn or that portion of the basic report dealing with RDSA stales: -H is 
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expected that this study will, among other things, result in closer integration 
of civic action and intelligence efforts. 

Organizational Requisites 

(U) To the extent that the CA/PSYOP mission of 5 SFGA imposed an 
obligauon on the group to support nation building, ii also imposed exacting 
sUndards in the realm of organizational capabilities. When, however, the 
CONUS resource base was unable to provide 5 SFGA with expertly qualified 
manpower to accomplish the mission, no amount of careful staff planning, 
effective coordination, and close 8uper\'ision of programs in-country could 
overcome the deficiency. 

(U) Despite efforts to upgrade the coordination of unit CA/PSYOP pro- 
grams and to institute improved reporting procedures, it is inescapable that 
for the time frame considered here, the CA/PSYOP effort of 5 SFGA reflected 
considerable disparity in the scope, emphasis, and effectiveness of detachment 
programs. Such disparity was a direct funcUon of the qualifications of the 
personnel awilable to perform the mission. 

Materiel Support 

(U) In addition to an adequate number of highly trained personnel and a 
supporting organ' inal structure, nation building requires quantities of 
material and equipment. NaUonal development, unlike military civic action, 
is a long-range proposition; moreover, since economic development can be 
expected to engender demands for more sophisticated equipment, it is essential 
to stockpile and distribute materiel to support both. Nation building also pre- 
sumes the orderly and phased development of the country with an emphasis on 
the expansion of indigenous rather than foreign capabUities. The quality and 
quantity of material and equipment must therefore be carefully regulated to 
ensure balanced growth and a minimum dependence on external skills and 
resources. 

(U) If USASF A detachments have lacked the personnel and organizational 
support necessary for the effective implementation of the CA/PSYOP mission, 
their position with respect to material and equipment has often been little 
better. The difficulties are an inevitable consequence of the insurgency environ- 
ment. Where lines of communication and arteries of transportation are subject 
to frequent disruption, delays in delivery and resultant shortages of equipment 
and materia] must be expected. The situation is further complicated by the 
limited security and availability of surface transportation facilities and by the 
fact that the majority of USASF detachments are situated in areas that can be 
reached only by air. Air facUities, already straining under the burden of moving 
men and material to and from the field, are frequently unable to allocate cargo 
space to the implements of nation building. Material and equipment for the sup- 
port of civic action programs and psychological operations are also frequently 
diverted to other uses. For example, helicopters that are essential for leaflet 
drops or propaganda broadcasts are often too busy suppoi ting ground operations 
to be spared for the •other war." 

(U) Refugee support has posed serious problems, particularly in I, n, 
and m CTZs. With th^ intensification of the conflict in 1965 came sudden 
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influxes of nu-n, women, and rhildrcMi into ihv areas of CIDG canDps, disrupting 
conimunity life and placing inipt)ssihle burdens on Uu' limited CA/PSYOP re- 
sources immediately available. On occasion, wood, cement, lumber, and elec- 
trical wiring orifrinalh intenikd for the construction of schools, hospitals, or 
improved housini; for ClDCi and RF/ PF dependents had to be used to build 
refuiiee ctnters. Aside from resentment and Itostility engendered amon^; local 
residents, ♦here was the disap|:rMitment and disillusionment of the refugees 
who, ha^ iiit: flc d their villa^i s in hope of a l)etter life, found themselves con* 
fined to camps .vith livini* conditions primitive eve n by Vietnamese standards. 
Airainst this back«:round the most carc^fully conceived PSYOP and civic action 
prof^rams in support of area development w^ere tx)und to be seriously impa.rea. 

(U) Improved Procedures. Substantial improvements In supplying equip* 
ment and material for CA/PSYOP were made in early 1967. The establishment 
of a civic action logistical center at Camp Goodman, Saigon; the construction of 
individual company warehouses for stocking civic action items; the greater use 
of Isl Loi: Comd facilities: the expansion of Air America service; and the feasi- 
bility of wider use of the surface transportation network were some of the factors 
(Mjiitrihutiiii; to a ^'re,;tv*r availalnlity and more rapid delivery of material and 
tquipm< nt. Improved coordination between 5 SFGA and various governmental 
and private a-^encies concerned with civic action Le.g., USAID, Joint US Public 
Affairs Oifirc (JUSP.AO), International Voluntary Services, Inc. {TVS), Coopera- 
tive for AnuT. . an Relief Everywhere (CARET also developed after the RDSA 
conference at Camp CK/odman in March 1967. The establishment of committees 
to conduct Revtilutifmary Development support surveys at sector and subsector 
level and the initiation of the program to familiarize group NCOs with the 
prrH'cdural tecl**i.iques of implementini: civic action projects reduced wastage 
and duplication and ensured a more efficient utilization of material and equip- 
ment. 

^U) Despite these and other improvements it is clear that just as the 
personnel problem is partly related to inadequacies in the existing CONUS 
oriianizational support for CA PSYOP, so the supply problem is also partly 
related to shortcomings in the qualifications of CA PSYOP personnel and the 
limited capabilities of these same organizational arrangements. CA/PSYOP 
personnel who are cither emotionally or intellectually unprepared to cope with 
the < omplexities of nation building and as a consequence either ignore CA/ PSYOP 
altoKcther or devote themselves exclusively to meaningless programs and . 
protects will inevitably request material and equipment inappropriate to the 
effective implementation of mission objectives. 

(U) Medical Civic Action. Medical civic action illustrates the nature of 
the problem. It is one of the most popular programs on a national scale in 
which the group participates. The medical civic action program (MEDCAP) 
expanded with tJie creation of the Military Public Health Assistance Program 
(MILPHAP) to rural art as. In order to keep pace with the growing demand for 
mr»dical equipment and drugs—as well as with the materiel requirements of 
other civic action programs— improvements such as those mentioned earlier 
were instituted in the medical supply system. As a result the people of South 
Vietnam are today enjoying thi* "bc^neuts" of modern medicine more than ever 
l^efore. 
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(U) Although well-intentioned, this effort may have umlcsiratlo results su-h 
fts may result from the widespread use of antibiotics. The introduction of "wonder 
drugs intoanarea tends to break down natural immunities in the people and in 
time creates a need for more sophisticated medicines, e.g.. terramycin. 
streptomycin. This eventuality is acceptable only if antibiolirs continue 
to be available at prices the Vietnamese peasant can afford. There is 
little prospect at present, however, that the GVN will be able to offer comparable- 
services in this or other areas of preventive medicine after American with- 
Jr^K v . faisinP of expectations without at the same time raising indinenous 
caiMbilities places the GVN in the unenviable posiUon of either accepting a 
prolonged dependency relation with the US or. failing that, of rejecting what 
have become legitimate popular demands for such goods and services. In either 
case, the cause of naUon building is bound to suffer. 

(U) Antibiotics constitute only cne illustraUon. The same point ran be 
made with respect toother civic action programs or psycholopcal operations 
implemented by US ASF detachments and their VNSF counterparts. T.he essential 
point is that improving the supply system without at the same time eliminating 
human and orgiuiixatioiial shortcomings merely servos to increase the scope 
of the damage that may bv done by inexperienced personnel who are further 
stimulated thereby to undertake programs or support poorly conceived indigenous 
projects. More paper, expanded prinUng facilities, and a better delivery svstem 
may only ensure that propaganda messages that should never have been written 
receive even wider distrib iUon. Similarly an increased supply of building 
materials guarantees that facilities better left unbuilt are constructed Until 
fundamental changes are made in personnel training and assignment and in 
Pribram organizaUon, improving the supply system will only reinfor'c t»ie 
tendency to define Vietnamese needs in terms of US capabilities 



SUMMARY COMMENT 



(U) A real effort was made by 5 SFGA to restructure its C.VPSYOP 
organuation ar.d to reaUgn the program in consonance with the aimt of the US- 
artvised GVN pacification program and the directives of the JCS to the VNSF 
command. The study group :an find no fault with the RDSA Campaign Plan »• 
Yet its direction and emphasis seem to bear out the finding that a diiferential 
exist- between the concept of CA/PSYOP at Saigon and Washington levels as 
♦ire Ji^i*?!! i° understanding and actual practice in 

wlf-,.. necessarily .-eorient these activities to the operational task of 

defeating the enemy. Except for the sawmill, the CA/PSYOP activiUes high- 
Ughtedinthe3lJuly l967Quar,erly Report " appear to contribute directly or 
indirectly to combat effectiveness rather than nation ouilding. A barely 
observable end began to set in during the la?t months of the period under 
review, a trend probably influenced by the closer relation of the RDSA/PSYOP 
wction of 5 SFGA and the POLWAR sectlcn of the VNSF command. Military 
civic acUon within the CIDG organizaUon and for the benefit of CIDG dependents 
was emphasized as never before. wpenaenis 

(U) Winning Uie hearts and minds requires definition in Uie counter- 
insurgency context. It Involves considerably more Uian gaining a permissive 
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structure. When Sey b^jfn subversive infra- 

for the hearts and mLd^irn° " ^ «»Bn that the battle 

provided and the peoS^aJe ?onvS^^^^^ ' ' ' ''^^'^^^ ''^^"^ 

Unue to provide it convinced that the government can and will con- 

l«srts^and^i;{JSf% A?m?^^^^ ^" ^ waning 

for the task in Vi^inL ^Lfr Zl fZ^^^^ insufficiently trained 

anthropology, knowledg; of ViItnJ^,L/l u ^ background are deficient in 
language, tt is difficuu! to pif i? SmL ^ ^""^^ *»'^ 

Whom you cannot communicate T"fe«;r?h?:l"'' '^P'* "i"* 

The first image that comes to miJS wherisTO^^^^^ 21" H2jorma. 
dropping leaflets from a small aircraft Thil^! menUoned is of a chap 
to the US effort as a whole ff*"^"' criticism is applicable 
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Chapter 13 

CONVERSION AND TURNOVER 



DEHNmONS AND CONCEPT 

iSf^hroughout the history of the CIDG program, the terms •'conversion'' 
and -turnover" have l>een used interchangeably. Although used synonymously, 
they are distinct. Conversion occurs only in conjunction with turnover and in- 
volves the transfer of CIDG personnel and units from the CIDG program to 
another. Invariably the RF/PF, program. It is the indigenous assets that are 
converte J. Turnover is the process by which responsibility for the administra- 
tion of units and facilities created through the CIDG program with US advice 
and assisUnce becomes vested in the Vietnamese government. Troops aW 
camps may be turned over to counterpart VNSF even though remaining in the 
CIDG program (5 SFGA continues to provide financial and logistic support) or 
may be turned over to province and district authorities and converted to RF/PF. 

(U) From 1963 to early 1967 the general concept was that as CIDG units 
completed their primary missions and their tactical areas of operational re- 
sponsibility (TAORs) became relatively secure, they would be converted into 
RF/PF units to perform missions related to the securing phase of pacification. 
Conversion and turnover were expected to progress as rapidly as feasible de- 
pending on several factors: (a) the degree of security achieved in the TACXl, 
(b) the compatibility of the CIDG and RF missions and capabilities, (c) the 
readiness of sector and subsector officials to assume control and to provide the 
necessary logistical and administrative support, and (d) the willingness of 
CIDG personnel to enlist in the RF/PF under ARVN control. Another aspect 
of the concept was that, by relieving the USASF A deUchments and their VNSF 
counterparts from further resporsibility for the CIDG units they had brought 
to an adequate state of performance, the teams could be reassigned to less 
secure areas to establish new camps. Thus conversion and turnover would 
both extend normal Government of Vietnam (GVN) sovereignty and permit a 
continuing extension of the CIDG program into new territory (Ref 2, Chap. 20; 
Fefs 27, 28). 



EARLY ATTEMPTS AT CONVERSION AND TURNOVER 

(pKThe Buon Enao experiment in 1961-1962 was the most successful 
effort in area development and control in the history of US involvement in the 







Vietnam conflict. It progressed rapidly when word spread amon^; the Monta- 
gnards of Darlac Province that they would be armed and trained if they declared 
for the GVN and defended their villages against the VC. The attempted turnover 
of the Buon Enao self-dtiense complex to GVN control beginning in 1963, how- 
ever, was a series of delays and failures that culminated in the Montagnard re- 
volt just before 5 SFGA took over. The reasons for this failure were analyzed 
in RAC-T-477." They may be briefly summarized here as: mutual suspicion 
and hostility between the Rhade tribesmen and Vietnamese province and district 
officials: overly generous distribution by US agencies of weapons and ammuni- 
tion to tribesmen whose reaction to the GVN-enforced repossession of some of 
the weapons was undersUndably negative: apparent disregard on the part of the 
GVN for the interests, desires, and sensitivities of the Montagnards: inadequate 
GVN administrative and logistical support: and, significantly, failure of US 
authorities to appreciate these difficulties and to plan to avoid them. 

Formalized Procedures 

(U) Despite the failure of the experiment in Darlac Province and other 
early attempts at turnover, the USASF continued optimistic about :his theoreti- 
calW sound and desirable approach to enlarging the area of GVN control. 
[Oj j^^rThe Montagnard revolt caused a reassessment of conversion and 
Ititftover procedures. A 5 SFGA memorandum"' of October 1964 directed that 
CIDG personnel were to be psychologically prepared for turnover from the 
time of opening a new camp and specified the steps to be taken in sequence to 
accomplish turnover: 



(1) Subn^ission of IniUal CIDG Status Report by the A detachment afte r coordi- 
nation with ramp commander, village chiefs, sector and subsector commanders. USOM 
representative, MACV sector and subsector advisors, USASF and VNSF control eche'on*;. 
and the Corps Senior Advisor. 

(2) Hqs USMACV and 5 SFGA approval to start ;Lniover procedures with 
tentative date. 

(3) USASF and VNSF detachment commande.*s assis* sector commander in 
revising sector defense plan to Include CIDG camp and TAOR. 

(4) Approval and modification of plan. 

(5) Joint Inventory of all property to l>e turned over with receipts in Viet- 
namese and English, copies attached to Final Status Report. Property turned over to be 
the minimum essential to orderly transfer ami continued successful operation. CIDG 
units remaining at site or released to sector commander to bv fully equipped. Equipment 
peculiar to USASF TOE and other sensitive critical items to be removed with outgoing 
detachment. ^ * 

(6) Mnal Status Report to be submitted when turnover date Is set, signed by 
VNSF and USASF detachment commanders and sector representative responsible for 
assuming control. 

(7) Turnover ceremony. 

(8) Turnover Completion Report with Release from Responsibility for Caii n 
Defense signed by Sector Chief attached. 

^ (pother memorandums, direc tives, and reports on the subject issued 
late in 1964 and early in 1965 indicate that at first the ultimate goal was to con- 
vert ail CIDG units and camps. It was emphasized that this would be done in 
company units, i.e., not necessarily a whole camp strike force at one time. A 
preparatory step was to reduce the strength of a CIDG company from 150 to 132, 
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to correspond to the strength of an RF company. A Urget was set to convert 
40 CIDG companies by the end of CY66,**'='^*^"* '" 

Further Criteria 

(U) Early in 1965, during the tenure of command of COL John Spears, 
the area development mission was emphasized and all CIDG camps were cate • 
gorized as to pacification phase-clearing, developing, securing. This related 
progress in CIDG mission accomplishment to GVN criteria for the progressive 
steps in the pacification process and served to identify and project the proper 
time for conversion and turnover. 

(U) The compatibility of RF and CIDG missions in each phase was ex- 
amined at specific sites to determine which CIDG camps were performing 
missions within the capabilities of RF. Border surveilUnce and the rather too 
ambitious (at that time) penetration of war zones and secret VC bases were 
obviously not compatible with normal RF pacification activities. Under the 
May 1965 mission assignment concepts, only those camps with a solely area 
development mission could be converted and not until the local area was clearly 
in the securing phase. 
I 0\ Other factors to be reconciled when considering conversion included 

V the beneficial effect on the CIDG budget and the adverse effect on the RF budget, 
the ethnic and religious composition of the units and local population, and tlie 
willingness of province and district officials to support the units.*" 



Tur novers Accomplished 

jtefAvailable information indicates that approximately 12 camps, pre- 
sumably including the full CIDG complement, were turned over in the 1965- 
19€6 period. They included Tuc Trong, Da Pau, Djirai, Prey Shrung, Bi Ghia, 
Binh Khe, Buon Ea Yang Plei Do Lim, and An Phu. All but the last three were 
unsuccessful, in most cases because the CIDG personnel, not wishing to con- 
tract to serve in a regular force, quit the program.*" The turnover at An Phu 
went smoothly, in part because the USASF A deUchment there was also assigned 
the coequal subsector advisory mission. The detachment at An Phu had been 
the first to assume the dual role." 

Reconversions 

(U) Available records indicate that before 1967 there were about as many 
cases of reverse conversion and turnover, i.e., from RF/PF to CIDG and from 
sector to VNSF/ USASF control as there were normal conversions. These were 
instances of reconversion" or •turnback* of CIDG assets that had been con- 
verted to RF/PF. This was quite apart from the turnovers by USASF detach- 
ments in the subsector advisory role to MACV subsector advisory teams, and 
vice versa, which did not affect the conversion of CIDG personnel. These set- 
backs from the intended course of events resulted from various unforeseen 
obstacles. 

Problems, Difficulties, and Limitations 

[ O) icf The difficulties encountered in effectively implementing conversion 
^ and Uirnover were principally psychological and administrative. Many CIDG 
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personnel refused to enlist in the RF/PF. Others were persuaded to enlist 
but then deserted. In some instances whole units accepted conversion but 
shortly thereafter left their RF post to rejoin their former USASF advisory 
detachment at its new location. The reasons for the CIDG unwillingness to be- 
come and remain RF/PF included distrust of ARVN officers, unwillingness to 
enlist in a regular force, doubt that they would be properly treated, ethnic or 
religious differences between the CIDG personnel and other local RF/PF assets, 
reluctance to serve away from home villages, and dissatisfaction with adjust- 
, ments in rank imposed at the time of conversion.'*'""*- 
\0\ ^er The main administrative weaknesses (which USASF and MACV did 
V nut sufficiently appreciate) were the unreadiness of sector /subsector head- 
quarters to co\ye with the additional responsibility and the inability of the RF 
Administration and Direct Support Logistics (A&DSL) companies to provide 
the necessary support* Lack of an adequate capability for financial, administra- 
tive, or logistical support has invariably been the reason for postponing con- 
version and turnover, or for reverse conversion. In this regard it must be 
recognized that conversion and turnovers are not entirely a local problem: the 
overallreiling on RF/PF strength and budget is a serious constraint.'*'*"'*-' 
\J I >sr In late 1D66 and early 1967 the development of a new strategic concept 
^ for employment of CIDG units envisaged the establishment of two roughly 

parallel north-south chains of CIDG camps: one close to the border from which 
CIDG units would be used (in conjunction with other units) in border- control 
operations: the other roughly along the country's midline from which interdictor>' 
and harassing operations against the VC in-country movement could be conducted. 
Such operations, as was recognized in 1965, were definitely not within the scope 
of normal RF/ PF capability, hence conversion was virtually ruled out in many 
border and highland camps. However, as CIDG camps in the lowlands completed 
their area development missions, conversion to RF/PF and turnover to sector 
control was appropriate, particularly when the USASF deUchments were needed 
to open new camps under the new strategic concept. 



THE CONCEPT IN 1967 

(U) Since 1964 the VNSF have gained added proficiency and experience. 
By early 1967 some VNSF camp commanders and detachments were definitely 
competent to administer the CIDG program without on-site USASF guidance. 
In such situations, and if conversion and turnover were unu^arranted under the 
new strategic plan, it was obviously desirable to retain the strike force units 
in the CIDG program under the sole command of the VNSF A detachment. 
USASF B and C detachments could continue to provide administrative and logis- 
tical support and fairly close monitoring. The new concept offered great oppor- 
tunity to conserve USASF strength and to foster the assumption of program- 
management responsibility by the VNSF command. 

(U) The procedures established to implement the revised concept were 
much the same as in the case of conversion and turnover to sector /subsector 
authority. Parallel requests were submitted by the VNSF command to JGS J 3 
and b> HQ 5 SFGA to MACV J3. On approval of the request, USASF company 
and counterpart VNSF C deUchments were directed to act in a time frame of 
30 to 60 days to completion date.'" 
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JdeTThe revised concept also held that« following turnover, the USASF 0 
detachment would remain responsible for providing logistic support, for moni- 
toring the use of US-supplied equipment and funds, and for preparing opt rational 
reports. It would be accounUble for CIDG funds advanced to the VNSF on in- 
terim receipts lor cash vouchers and would prepare monthly ppyrolls. Within 
15 days after turnover D detachments would submit final reports covering all 
aspects of the preparations for turnover and its accomplishment, problems 
encountered, and recommendations. * 




Pilot Project 

(U) The first experiment in withdrawing a US A deUchment and turning 
a CIDG camp over to VNSF management took place at Plei Mrong in 11 CTZ. 
The pUn was announced about I March 1967. Indoctrination of VNSF deUch- 
ments and joint planning began immediately at camp B and C detachment levels. 
The phase-out of the USASF A deUchment was scheduled for the period 1-30 
April 1967. Principal attention in preparation of the VNSF team was devoted 
to the supply and medical services, areas in which they had had little previous 
responsibility and acquainta^ice with the paper work and accountability. On 
15 April the USASF executive officer, team sergeant, intelligence sergeant, 
and engineer sergeant (half the eight-man deUchm?nt) were withdrawn. The 
remainder of the team completed the turnover and departed on 30 April. The 
USASF continued to provide normal sup jrt. 

(U) Only two departures from no. mal CIDG camp procedures were neces- 
sary; both involved the language problem. Supply requisitions were prepared 
first in Vietnamese and then forwarded to the VNSF B deUchment for transla- 
Uon into English before being submitted to the USASF B deUchment. One or 
more well-qualified interpreters had to be consUntly available (perhaps one 
with the ground unit and one with the FAC) when there was a possibility of re- 
ceiving a call for Uctical air support or artillery support, since calls for air 
strikes and artillery fire were normally handled only by Americans and in 
English.^* As of June 1967 the Plei Mrong turnover was judged a success, and 
5 SFCA and the VNSF high command began to schedule other camps for turn- 
over. Vinh Gia in IV CTZ was imUarly turned over to VNSF management on 
1 July 1967. 



SUMKLVRY COMMENT 



(U) The concept of conversion and turnover is sound, and every instance 
of its lasting achievement in practice is evidence of progress in the counterin- 
surgency effort in Vietnam. Through progressive application of the concept, 
optimum utilization of scarce and higMy skilled assets (i.e., the USASF A de- 
tachments) can be achieved, and additional populated areas can be brought under 
•normal* GVN control. It is apparent, however, that realization of the concept 
over the years has fallen short of US intentions and expecUtiuns. 

(U) Optimism is a useful and constructive trait: the repeated evidences 
of It among USASF personnel in Vietnam reflect the short-tour phenomenon 
and the lack of experience with Vietnamese and with their problems that were 
the failing of most successive US incumbents to any given'advisory position. 
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A more thorough acquaintance with actual conditions and a more reali,* tic ap- 
praisal of the capabilities and nuitivations of Victnamt'se counterpar^j mipht 
have spared inahy Americans the experience of heeihi; carefully planned pro- 
grams fall short In spile of the goodwill and effort that went intu tryinf? to im- 
plement them. 
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PART II 

US Army Special Forces 
Operations and Activities in Tliailand, 
1962-1967 
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Chapter 14 

INTRODUCTION TO PART U 



(U) Part n is concerned almost entirely with the reconstruction and 
analysis of the operational experience of US Army Special Forces (USASF) 
assigned to advise and assist in the internal defense training of units of the 
Royal Thai Army (RTA) and the Thai National Police (TNP). This constitutes 
a significant portion of the overall trairang effort of the Army element of the 
Join^ United States Military Advisory Group fJUSMAG), Tiiailand, but a rela- 
tively minor portion of its advisory effort to the RTA, most of which has been 
directed toward the reorganization, equipping, and training of the RTA as a 
conventional force to defend against overt aggression, 

(U) The USASF experience, however, can only be considered within the , 
context of the whole US advisory effort in Thailand and the Thai politico- 
military ronti ol structure for counter insurgency and the assets at its dis- 
posal. It is therefore necessary to review the threat In relation to the environ- 
ment (Chap, 15), the assets available to meet the threat (Chap. 16), and Thai 
organization and programs for counterinsurgency and counterinsurgency oper- 
ations (Chap. 17) before addressing USASF training operations as a specific 
part of the JUSMAG advisory effort (Chap. 18). No attempt is made in Chaps. 
15 to 17 to present the subject matter in detail. Their purpose is only to de- 
scribe the environment of counterinsurgency in Thailaiid as the setting of the 
US advisory effort. Problems that have arisen and rome of the techniques 
used in solving them are discussed in Chap. 19. 
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Chapter 15 

THE COUNTRY, THE PEOPLE, AND THE THREAT 



ief^he Kingdom of Thailand is about three-'ourths the size of Texas, 
with a rapidly increasing population estimated in 1967 to be 30 million. Bang- 
kok is a modern metropolis, one of the great capitals of the world, but since 
the other cities of importance are small and provincial in character, the popu- 
lation is predominantly rural and devoted to agriculture. The form of govern- 
ment is supposedly a constitutional monarchy, but no constitution was in effect 
at the time of this study and the democratic process was suspended while a 
military oligarchy, dating from the coup in 1958 that brought the late Field 
M4rslial3arit to power, continued to rule. 

^^er The attitude of most of the people except the non-Thai minorities is 
one of tolerance and resp »ct toward the government and veneration toward the 
crown. Recurring annual increases in gross national product reflect the suc- 
cess of US economic assistance. US military assistance has been on a signifi- 
cant scale. Sinrr the Royal Thai Government (RTG) has to consider the defense 
of its territory against the threat of external attack, it is not surprising that the 
armed forr^s have developed along conventional lines and that until recently 
almost all training was of the conventional rather than the counterguerrilla type. 



REGIONS AND PEOPLE 

(U) Thailand may be divided geographically and ethnically into four re- 
gions: the Central Basin, the Northeast, the North, and the Peninsula (also 
referred to as *the South'*). The population is 94 percent Thai, of two main 
types: (a) the Southern, or Siamese, who live in the Central Basin and the 
North and (b) the Northern, or Lao Thai, who inhabit the Northeast Region. 
The other 6 percent are chiefly overseas Chinese, who have gravitated to the 
cities, and Malays of the southern provinces of the Peninsula. There are also 
upward of 200,000 hill people who dwell in the mountainous areas of the North 
and 40,000 displaced Vietnamese in the Northeast. Two and possibly three of 
\ these rejj^ns are threatened with Insurgencies; 
iU) Little is known of the extent or success of the attempted subversion 

^ of the Hill Tribes in the remote areas of the Northern Region except that 

slender but persistent evidence of such activity, emanating from China through 
Burma and Laos, goes back several years. In the Northeast Region, however. 
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a popular oase without having to resort to much violence. Littlr subvi.rsivn 
effort appears to have been directed toward the Southern ThaSs's^am^soT 

EXTEnXAI THREAT 

oould^ampunt to more than a minor Incursion. 
sLt .'S^, "^"^ only real threat of direct aggression is posed bv the possibilitv 
el itorv oTnurl'^^lL'' """'"^ ChiJTmight'^iuck^^rom Le 

ment for the Roval Thai ArmVlRT^^trLVT^ ' ^'^t * continuing require- 
agalnst direct aErres^or wT.L^LJ » capab-ilty for mobile defense 

-s-insi Qireci aggression while conducting counterinsurgency operations. 

INTERNAL THREAT IN THE NORTHEAST 

^Jnuil^J^J*** Northeast Region, about one-third of the country in area and 
pbpulation, comprises 15 provinces (changwads) having a total of 51 distrL. 
(amphur) and municipalities ( muangj .-QrfhiFe here?rJ 15 distrfr', « A 

?^rsS:2or?rr;^r^^^ ^^^^ ^o^^^".^^^^^^^^^ 

L..i„/r^ ?. and Ubon Ratchathani in wWch significant sub 

- "pect 

^n'r n*'' ^'--»«n»ractc:s' M^^^^^^^^^^ 

Se tU*'«m^.*"' '7 aeasit itS there 
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)0 Communist influence dales back to the 1920's. The RTG recoj;nized 
the danger and for some years has b?en attempting to alleviate the poveriy of 
the pc-ipl.- and win their loyalty but without any ^reat sense of urgency. The 
subversive organizations were apjiarently without much purposeful direction 
or support until 19^5. During the second half of that year the assassination 
of officials, which had occurred at a rate of only 10 a year, ruse ♦© 4 a month 
and continued to rise to 10 a month during the first half of 1966. The increased 
frequency of forced propaganda meetings and assassinations began about 6 
months after the annoui.renient by Peking in November 1964 of the formation 
of a *Thai Independence Movement" and in January 1965 of a •Patriotic Front 
of Thailand." In December 1965 the subversives intensified their effort by 
launching a campaign of smalUunit aggression beginning with attacks against 
a Thai Spipcial Forces u.iit and a police post. 

J JSf Early in the summer of 1966 the movement began to place more em- 
phasis on forced propaganda meetings in the villages. These incidents often 
involved relatively large numbers of subversives, including women. Groups of 
50 to 80 wcje common, and there was one instance of a group reported to 
^number 200. Frequently propaganda was combined with rice procurement. 
JST The general trend in subversive activity continued upward until 
pril 1967. A record of the three most significant types for the first 5 »nonths 
of 1967 is shown in the accompanying tabulation. 

Aclivilv 



Arnu'cl vm '>untt'rs 
Assassinations 



Jan 


Vvb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


:u\ 


17 




2r, 


22 


!■» 


4 


6 


10 




1^ 


IT 


2f) 


21 


10 



^ ^ /€l^Most ol I he armed encounters were brief fire fights wi*h few casualties 
inflicted on either side. Cover nment patrols seem to ha-p initiated roughly half 
the contacts. Of mure significance, perhaps, wero the fairly cor.3tant assassina* 
tions and other acts of terror and the forced propaganda meetings ihat reflected 
a continuing effort to enlarge the base of )»pular support. The downtrend in CT 
activity after the month of March was th ought to indicate a period of preparation 
toward the end of the dry seas<»n for an inc-easing effort during the coming rainy 
season. .Another mere optimistic view, wiir some evidence to support it, is that 
the drop in activity v/as dur ro a halt in recri itment because of a shortage of food. 
Some of the activities attributed to communists, however, may be nothing more 
than the work of bandits with no subversive political motivation. Banditry oas 
long been a part of the northeastern environment. When the harvest is in. this 
. lawlessaciivity intensifies until planting season when it again drops off. 
\) ) The record suggests that dissidenco tinged with communism of long 

^ ^standing in Northeast Thailand has been energized with out-of-countrv support 
and coordination. Armed-guerrilla strength is estimated at 1300 to 1500 or- 
ganized as separate bands of platoon size. As of mid- 1967 there was no evi- 
dence of numerical unit deblgnution. The outlook was for a slowly Intensifying 
Insurgency for several months before RTG counter measures could be experled 
to reverse the trend. Although the existence of active communist subversion 
in the Northeast was recognized as early as 1961 and programs to counter the 
threat were adopted, it was not until uanuary 1966 after the launching of small- 
scale guerrilla warfare that the RTG regarded the situation as critical. 
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INTERNAL THREAT IN THE SOUTH 

(U) The insurgent threat in the Peninsula is vastly different from that in 
the Northeast. The CTs learned several lessons from their failure in Malaya. 
There they were unable to successfully appeal politically to the Muslim Malays 
because of racial and religious differences. Their race also facilitated recog- 
nition by government forces, particularly after they had he en isolated in the 
Jurgle. Their early campaign of indiscriminaie terro' proved counterproduc- 
tive. Because it alienated the Malays it was an obsta* ie to the development of 
a popular base and provoked a determined reaction on the part of the British 
and Malajran governments. 

J^r In Thailand until the spring of 1967 the CTs had pursued a policy of 
nonaggression toward the government. The people of the southern provinces 
are indifferent^even separatist— to the RTG. Concentrating on political ac- 
ti«'' • the CTs have quietly gained the support of a portion, and a neutral atti- 
tude on the part of the rest, of the rural population (see Fig. 19) with little 
resort to terror. The supporters are Thai-Chinese. The Muslims constitute 
the neutral element who accept the CT presence as part of the environment, 
and though they do not help them, neither will they inform on them. The CTs 
have been able to establish secret training camps in the jungle, hold large 
rallies in remote villages, and maintain uniformed armed units of platoon 
size. The command echelon and the hard*core membership are still pre*- 
dominantly Chinese. 
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Organization 

er the failure in Malaya the CTs began to rebuild in Thailand. In 
958 the secret?.ry general, Chin Peng, who had established a headquarters in 
Thailand in 1953, ordered two MRLA ''regiments'* in northern Malaya to with- 
draw to Thailand. In 1960 the Communist Terrorist Organization (CTO) was 
restructured by combining the military and political wings into a single chain 
of command. 

u\ The secretary general's group is the command echelon. There is the 

sual central committee of which the three regimental commanders are mem- 
bers. The regiments that have area responsibilities (see Fig. 19) are imme'ii- 
ately sul>ordinate to the jerretary general's group. £ach regimental head- 
quarters has an armed uniformed mobile unit of 30 to 60 personnel under direct 
command. The purposes of the unit are to make shows of strength in villages: 
encourage reluctant contributors to make donations; and carry out any violence 
that may be necessary, such as beatings or assassinations of proved informers. 
In addition to their mobile units the regimental headquarters have ^mall cou- 
rier^ printing, radio, and guard sections. 

JX^ Under the regiment are several district organizations that have area 
responsibilities with small command elements of only a few persons. Under 
the district headquarters come the Armed Work Forces and their subordinate 
Armed Work Cells that are directly involved with the target—the people— 
through the Masses Organizations. It is the nonuiUformed Armed Work Cell, 
usually only S or 6 people, that provides face-to-face contact with the people. 
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^^terxhe Masses Organizations are not a part of the CTO. They are local 
aeir-helD croups (I.e., youth, women) with some common interest. Through 
?he erouplSrs the CTO influences the members. The (unction of the Masses 
?rganSions IS to support the CTO by providing intelligence buying and trans- 
Dorting supplies, collecting donations, and performing like activities. . 
portingsupp ^ Communist Youth League, a nonparty salel- 

l\tJ oMhe Malayan Communist Party, controlled through the Armed Work Cells. 

prov des recruits for the mobile units and the party and recruits 'or "s own 
ranks and other Masses Organizations. The identified members arc all Chinese. 
JiSSt one mi. About 20 percent are women. rubber-tappers organ za- 

«on S^cu atlon suggests that a rubber tapper is well placed by his occupation 
to Se comacied by A members in the jungle. Because he works alone and 
mus^ Jislt his treefdaily he is vulnerable and easy to contact and control. 
/S \ JJr The Communist Youth League is confined to two locations, Be.ong and 
^anla^SaU in Changr^ad Yala. within the area of the 12th CT Regt (see Fig. 
Tl) U aSears t?bX vehicU for the expansioi. of the party and the mobile 
unus In fhTs light it is definitelv a threat if its present rate of growth con- 
Unu';: 1963. 21 members: 1964. 63: 1965. 112: 1966. 196. These figures pro- 

, X 'S^^T^'cTolniU^^^ settled in clusters of small camps in the vicinity of 
IHhe pr^o^iJ^ntL^Chincs/towns of Sadao \~va^^^^^^^ 

Chanewad Yala in the areas of the 8th and 12th CT Regts. The lOth CT 
wSse commander is a Malay, is believed to direct Us efforts -re towa d^lie 
Malays. A separate section in the secretary general s group, the Central oe 
^rtmem of Malav Works, is specifically concerned with the problems of re- 
cruiting among non-Chinese, chiefly the Malays. 

Logistic Support 

fty\ The CTO does not commandeer supplies and materiel from the people. 

t tL tracer is urged but not forced to contribute. Financial support is pro- 
J^id J by ^ ibscH^t'on^^^ solicited from plantation managers, tin-mine opera ors. 
ImSlSisinessmen in the towns, and rubber tappers. The Masses Organic ions 
SS n the collection. So far the internal security forces have been able tq in- 
J^Jfere verrmtfe with what evidence indicates to be a well -organized system 
of support based within the population. 

COMPARISON OF THE NORTHEAST AND THE SOITII 
f 0 ) |8<Much more is known of the subversives ^"^♦'f^South than in the N^^^^^^ 
^ ia8t.» The former appear to be the better organized, though it was the latter 
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r««iri '° Ruerrilla warfare. The insurgency in the Northeast is 



Contrasting Patterns 
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Chapter 16 

THAI ASSETS FOR INTERNAL DEFENSE 
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role of the military becomes dominant in Phase U when the emphasis is on 
countergueriilla operations, but when that stage is reached it is clear that 
the police, with the mUitary in a backup role, have failed to identify and contain 
the subversives in Phase I, certainly the desirable time to do so. In May 1967 
the two subversive movements in Thailand were still below the level' where the 
dominant role must shift from the police to the military, although the one in 
the Northeast was at the threshold. 

(U) Because these instruments of coercion operate within the frame of 
the provincial government, a brief descripUon of the local administration of the 
RTG is perUnent before an analysis of the police and the military as counter- 
insurgency assets is presented. 

PROVLNCUL GOVEKNMKNTAL STRUCTURE 

(U) Although there are intermediate levels of government administration 
that correspond to tht areas of the Border Patrol Police (BPP) and the regions 
of the Provincial Police (PP) and contain from six to nine provinces, the 
Thl« I ""7 government below Bangkok is that of the province (changwad). 

There are 71 provinces whose governors are appointed by the central govVrn: ~ 
ment and there are representatives of various ministries and departments of 
the latter in the province capitals. Each prox-ince is divided into several districts 
(^nfihurs). the lowest level of professional administration. District officers 
<Nai amphurs) art also appointed. There are 448 districts. Next below the 
district IS the commune (tambon) or group of villages (muban). The headman 
(puyaiban) of the villa^,. is an elected official. The village headmen choose one 
of their number to bo chief headman (kamnan) of the tambon. with the approval 
of the district offiror. This official is sometimes placed in an equivoral posi- 
tion because the district officer relies on him to soe that the villages romplv 
with the policies of Ih.. conlr.il .ind provin. i.,1 uovornmonts. but ho also must 
repre.sont the ^'ri. van.-. s and wish, s of the villai:.. hoadmrn to tho district 
officer. 
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relevant to the present situation comprise the PP, the BPP, and certain field 
offices of the Criminal Investigation Department (CID). Both the BPP and the 
PP come under the Commissioner of Provincial Police, although the former 
has its own headquarters with a general staff in Bangkok. Figure 21 shows 
the regional organization of the PP and BPP. 

Border Patrol Police 

J J ^iOi^This paramilitary or^janization with a strenjrth of 6300 has been for 
"some years an effective councerinsurgency force. Until recentlv its principal 
mission- surveillance of the 4800 kilometers of land border— required such an 
attenuated linear deployment of the entire force that only a relatively small 
number of fixed platoons, with virtually no reinforcement capability at area 
headquarters level, figured in the counterinsurgency efforts in the Northeast 
and the South. 
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(U) Fig. 20-.Or9Ofitiafiofi of tkt TNPD 

^ This weakness has been corrected, but at the expense of reducing the 
strength of the border (or line) platoons from 47 to 30 in order to create 19 
mobile resorve plat(K)ns (MRPs) without increasing planned overall strength. 
Although two or three of the new platoons were assigned to each of the eight 
arr.i hoadquarters, th«» reorganization was mainly a consequence of the in- 
rrt'jSi H >tTiousness of the threat in the Northeast in 1965 and fear of increased 
suhvi i M i; • !m A hf rr. Of the 19 MPPs, 11 were assigned to areas 8 and 9 in 
\\\v Soi;Th ,ind ar.Ms 3 and 4 in the Northeast, the principal areas of insurgent 

<S) Dt plovmt nt of th** MI?Ps bei:an in February 1966 and continued 
r I .IS th« v cnniplt u i\ .i r,.-.vrrk course of training. They provide the 
I PP irt .1 . ''frnKiruJ* r wit!, t.n nr.ii units to reinforce n line platoon on the 
r !• r, t.» jTiiif rt.ik«- sp« «'ial rt innte^area patrols and civic action, and to pro- 

• : ^ I i-r* !*• r PPP . Mt.trit'.iM-*?! tii v»it'.f suppressi<»n operations in the areas of 

• • r : T? . MPP pi I?. Aith .1 lit Miiiuarters i»f six and three squads of 

• ;^ .1 • ri/* i r# a. .u.tj liL-i.ti >t iiifanlry wtMpons and adequate 

' * * J*l* * ^ ' ' * r tl Vi If > t..nl .It: • xct'Di nt hut limited backup 
♦ . • P* r f r - n-.i ?:T t ntT IPARIM. which has an 

• * • • • • i .ir il ilitv T.irl. hver hii:hlv skilled 
' ' • • :•!• •. .f:« .i^f'.r -^p* I- 1.1 1 U)ft lhi!ence-collection 
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and counterguerrilla missions. It is not intended for commitment as a unit, 
although this can tie done. The PARU is a flexible asset iiiat provides rapid 
deployment of special skills, to perform specific independent Usks of a covert 
nature, or to enhance the effectiveness of other ground forces, rather than a 
subsUntial reinforcement in terms of numbers. BPP resources include both 
rotary and fixed -wing aircraft. 
[V] Line-platoon patrols contact remote villages, both Tha« and Hill Tribe 

V. 'in the 25-kilometer. wide belt that is the BPP area of responsibility along the * 
borders. The patrols emphasized civic acUon, intelligence collection, and sur- 
veillance of the people in remote villages through a system of group photographs 
of all persons living in each dwelling and the systematic reporUng and updating 
of basic information aboui the viUages, The BPP medics who undergo a full 
year of training at the Police Hospital in Bangkok have a capability for remote- 
area civic action relaUvely coinparable to USASF medical specialists. 

Provincial Police 

[o ) Jgf The principal mission of fhe PP (32,000) is to maintain law and order 
throughout Thailand except in the Bangkok- Thonburi area, which is the responsi- 
bility of the metropolitan police, and in the border belt. Until recently the PP 
had been much neglected. It lacked a paramilitary capability and operated 
largely from province and district stations on a patrol basis. A beginning was 
made in 1966 to broaden the coverage of the PP by adding 1000 tambgn stations 
at the rate of 250 a year. 
10) . iST Again in response to the increasing seriousness of the subversion in 
^ 'the Northeast ir 1965, paramilitary units were created-the Special Action 
Forces (SAP), consisting of platoons of 50 to give the PP regional commanders 
a paramilitary capability for quick response. Deployment began in July 1966, 
and by January 1967 14 platoons were operational with 8 more programmed. 
The platoon commander is a captain who has a lieutenant as deputy and a 
sergeant major, two radio operators, a driver, a supply sergeant, a medical 
specialist, and two messengers in his platoon headquarters. There are four 
squads of 10 men each. 

^ The Police Asset in the Areas of Subversion 

01 fefThe insurgencies in the Northeast and South range over parts of at 
least 12 provinces. With a total of 71 provinces in all Thailand, it is obvious 
that only a fraction of the strength of the BPP and PP can be brought to bear 
against the insurgents. 



MILITARY ASSETS 

[O \ iSf^The RTA contains the bulk of the miliUry counterinsurgency assets, 
principally the Thai Special Forces, infantry battalioiiH, and pack-cavalry 
squadrons, but the three infantry batUlions of the Royal Thai Marine Corps 
must also be counted as such (see Fig. 22). Although the strength of the PTA 
was about 90,000 (relatively small compared with the population), its combat 
strength is limited to three infantry divisions, one ''cavalry'* division, one 
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independent regimental combat team (HCT), one Special Forces gro'jp, one 
airborne battalion, one antiaircraft artillery (AAA) division, and one independent 
artineryj>attalion. 

U) j tefUntil the fall of 1966 the infantry units, always considerably below 
authdrized strength, had recei^'ed only intermittent training in co'unterguerrilla 
operations. With the arrival of a large US Special Forces mobile training team 
(MTT) in the spring of 1966, plans to improve the training were developed. 
As of July 1967 the RTA troiip list available fo*- counterguerrilia operations 
was approximately as shown in Table Because of chronic understrength, 
infantry battalions could each field an average of only two full-strength rifle 
companies. 

(0\ TABLE 8 

V RTA Troops Avoilobit for Countorinturgoftcjr Optrotions 

in Norfhooftt ond South ThoMond* July 1967 
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^KIeniPf*ts of thr Special Kiifre^ Omup and the Airbitrnc llattalim »t>re uUn in the 
\<vthea«t. 

^ ^ (STlh the Northern Region (3d Army area) there are six battalions and 
one pack squadron of which two (4 companies, 844 men) could probably be 
committed in the Northeast or South if urgently needed. In the Central Region 
(1st Army area! there are 16 battalions, of which prot>ably not more than three 
(6 companies, 1266 men) could be committed to the Northeast or South because 
of requirements relating to the security of Bangkok. The Airborne Battalion 
is tA^ained and at full strength with three companies totaling 764 men, as is the 
Special Forces Group with four companies totaling 838. In mid- 1967 uiost of 
the elements of the Airborne and Siiecial Forces units were deployed in the 
Northeast. 




Thus to the 20 companies (4220 men) stationed in the Northeast, four 
(844) could be addpd from the North, six (1266) from the Central Region, and 
seven from the Airborne Battalion and Special Forces for a total of 36 com- 
panies (7932). This appears to be the maximum RTA potenUal in the Northeast 
in an atmosphere of urgency and intensifying guerrilla warfare if it is necessary 
to reUin some posture for def«?nse against external aggression and for the 
security of Bangkok, as well as to maintain present strength against the threat 
in the South. The RTA has no organized reserve, but it does have a large pool 
of trained former conscripts. If enough were called up to fill the ranks of the 
undermanned battalions (see Table 9) the RTA could probably commit about 
12,000 infantrymen to the Northei.«8t. 



TABLE 9 

RTA Monning Levels, September 1966 
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Volunteer Defense Corps 

[0 \ Jsf^he VDC lias been loosely described as ''some thing like* the US 
National Guard. It most certainly is not. Neither a force of combined arms 
nor with tactical organization above the light- infantry company, it neverthe- 
less is a potential countrywide counterinsurgency asset that has received con- 
siderable support from the RTG since 1964, after years of neglect and little 
training. Bravely named the -'Honorable Corps of Wild Tigers" by King Rama 
VI« who created it in 1911, the organization was redesignated the VDC in 1954 
when it entered a period of growth that terminated in 1957 when the late Field 
Marshal Sarit came to power and drastically reduced the fund allocation for 
training. He restored the allocation in 1962, and since that year the retraining 
ol the VDC as a paramilitary asset has slowly progressed. 
\0 1 ^g fOrganization . The VDC is a civilian organization under command of 
nthe Ministry of the Interior but is trained parUy by the RTA. Some RTA officers 
have been assigned to the command echelons. Basically it is a home-guard 
organization at province, district, and commune levels. Its authorized strength 
in ^id- 1967 is shown in Table 10. 
\0 ) jB^f Actual strength figures were almost unobtainable because personnel 
administration was at province level and the program was developing unevenly. 
Actual strength was probably less than 40 percent, and it is certain that many 
units had received little training although training priority was given to pla- 
toons, and squads in .the Northeast. The Springfield rifle, model 1903, was the 




principal weapon, although many Japanese rifles were still being issued; there 
was no organic communicaUons equipment. The VDC in mid- 1967 could not be 
considered much of an asset. It was similar to the Popular Forces (PF) in 
Vietnam in uiii^sion but not in competence. 



TABLE 10 
VDC Authorittd Stitngth, Mid- 1967 
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^Uisirit l plalmmf* are not organic to provinc e umpanieM nor rommune squads to 
district piat>Min»i. 



Village Security Units 

(U) The Village Security Unit (VSU) program was just getting under way 
in mid- 1967. It was a piujection of the VDC concept to the village level to 
add to local defense, since the VDC program exteu.'jd only as far as the commune 
or group of villager. 



SUMMARY COMMENT 



The counterinsurgency assets of Thailand as a whole are relatively 
small in comparison with the population of 30 million. When considered in the 
light of two insurgent threats, far apart in the extreme Northeast and the South, 
and the number of trained units that could be sent from the North and Central 
Basin regions to reinforce the provinces where insurgency is active, the assets 
now available, although increasing in numbers and effectiveness, appear in- 
adequate to oppose a guerrilla movement of any magnitude. The RTA Vietnam 
Regiment represents a significant reduction in available combat personnel that 
will be further reduced as the recent decision to increase this force to a •'small 
division is implemented. It is a matter of the utmost urgency to contain the 
threat in both the Northeast and the South. This means essentially to secure 
the people against terror and inUmidation In concert with other efforts to stunt 
the growth of the popular liase in both regions. 
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Chapter 17 

THAI ORGANIZATION FOR INTERNAL DEFENSE 



(U) The previous chapter discussed the police, military, and paramilitary 
assets availabl-* to the Royal Thai Government (RTG) to combat insurgency. 
This chapter describes the special organizations that have been established 
within the RTO to employ these assets. 



NATIONAL SECl Rir COMMAND 

fy ^J^f^The National Secirity Command (NSC) was established In April 1962 
as an interministcrial mechanism to coordinate and direct all aspects of . 
counterinsurgency. It was designed to function through interagency advisory 
committees representing the Ministries of Interior, Public Health, Agriculture, 
Education, and Public Relations. Emphasis was on civil control and marshaling 
the civil effort, with the military offstage as backup for the police. This was 
a rare example of an enlightened approach by the government of a developing 
country to the threat of insurgency. The Mobile Development Unit (MDU) pro- 
gram, directed at poverty-stricken alienated villages in the Northeast, was one 
of the earliest and most effective counterinsurgency programs sponsored by 
the NSC. When the insurgency in the Northeast intensified to a degree that re- 
quired the commitment of Royal Thai Army (RTA) units, a new headquarters 
outside the NSC was esUblished to direct joint operations in that region.* The 
NSC, however, continues to exercise direct control of Thai participation in the 
Thai/Malaysian counterinsurgency effort in the South. 



COMMUNIST SUPPRESSION OPERATIONS COMMAND 



iJtSf On 27 December 1965, when subversive activity in the far Northeast 
was intensifying, Thai police suppression forces encountered resistance while 
sweeping portions of the Lubi Loei Valley and the Phu Phan Mountain Range in 
Nakhon Phanom Province. On the following day the police requested Royal 
Thai Air Force (RTAF) strikes against an estimated 100 to 200 armed insurgents 
, in the valley. 

( \J 1 >*J* This odd arrangement appears to have resulted from the failure of GEN Praph^s 
V-^ « to gain coatrol of the NSC, which is headed by the prime minister. He had the power and 
control of the assets^ however, to establish his own command to control the counterinsur- 
gency la the Northeast. 
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On 30 December at a meeting in Bangkok the governor of Nakhon 



Phanom and the provincial police commissioner told GEN Praphas Charusathien, 
Minister of Interior and also commander in chief of the Army and deixjty prime 
minister, that army support was needed in the province to meet the threat. 
GEN Praphas acted without delay. On 31 tk cember a battalion combat team 
composed of the 2d Dh, 13th RCT, three Royal Thai Army Special Forces (RTASF) 
detachments, and other elements moved from Udon to the Phu Phan mountain 
complex to reinforce the police. At the same time the Communist Suppression 
Operations Command (CSOC) was established in the Suan Kularp Palace in 
Bangkok to exercise control through a Task Force commanded by a special 
colonel at Mukdahaa.''^ It was timely action. On 4 January 1966 a police jeep 
with seven passengers was ambushed by 20 insurgents on Highway 27, 7 kilome- 
ters north of the Mukdahan Signal Site. Two policemen and one civilian 
were killed. 

Communist Suppression Operations Command at the 
, National Levol 



V niauonai 



The top echelon consists of GEN Praphas, a civilian deputy (Under- 
Secretary, Ministry, of Interior), a police deputy L Director General, Thai 
National Police Department (TNPDK, and a military deputy (Deputy Minister of 
Defense). An advisory committee is composed of senior officials of other min- 
istries concerned with countering subversion. An inspection committee advises 
on civil administration and economic development. A chief of staff is assisted 
by five deputies: Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations of the RTA, the Com- 
mander of the National Police Interrogation Center, Commissioner of Provin- 
cial Police, Deputy Under-SecreUry of Interior for Administration, and Deputy 
Director of the Department of Local Administration. The staff sections of 
CSOC include (a) a Civilian Division that coordinates CSOC activities with 
strictly civilian efforts: (b) a Counter insurgency Division composed of subsec- 
tions that deal with personnel, intelligence operations, and psychological opera- 
tions; and (c) a Service and Support Division that coordinates and arranges for 
logistic and financial support, weapons and equipment, and transportation. 

CommunijJU Suppression Operations Command in the Field 

(Vj /sTThe principle of civilian control is preserved in the provinces troubled 
by in«(urgency. What amounts to a tactical operations center is called the CPM. 
a vagite designation meaning CivU- Police- Military. The -civir is personified 
by the governor of the province who is the CPM commander in much more than 
a merely titular way. The governor is assigned a military adviser with sup- 
porting sUff from the RTA. The police adviser is the province police chief. 
Military assets, and police assets in addition to those belonging to the provLice, 
are assigned by CSOC as required. Each Northeastern province acUvely com- 
bating insurgency has its CPM. An intermediate regional headquarters (CPM I, 
someUmes called CSOC Forward) is located at Sakhon Nakhon to which the 
\ provincejCPMs report (see Fig. 23). 
( 0 ] isrCPM 1 evolved from Task Group Mukdahan that was already in cxist- 
V- lence in December 1965. Its principal asset at that time was one infantry bat- 
talion. The special colonel commanding this Usk force had been invested with 
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the aulhurity ol a militarv irovernor In fanu irv k.i r .1 ^ 1 

^"tZil^Z^JI^Z.^r *" """'"'"""'Srary inlolllecncc assols 

sK^e reprfscnlca in Iho JSCs-Pruvinr a and Border l>alrol Ftolicc BT» .»< 
11» Special Brawl, of the Criminal Inve.tlea.lon DepaHmcn. ' ' 

Conct pt of 0|)craUon.s 

rO \ j«rO|)orations have lx««'n Iwsrd ..-n tht 00-10 (Nine Ten) Pi.n «hi .k 

h«\ . l ^ "'P"-*it.nlalivi. ol Iho provincial governor He usuallv 

has a strike force of one platoon of infantry or police. The mr^se ifdcn^l ' 
to .solate the subversives outside, the rin.s of srcu^^vinayra^Td SreakX 
contact ixiween subversives and .nople. The objective areas provfc^ the 

The governors 



Oix»rations 



^ \„, ^"IWivssion oiM-rations are inducted under the CS()C CPM svs- 

ten, Air sup,K>rt ,s prov.ded by the TNPD and RTAF. CPM 1 |«s a Direct 
A.r Sup,>,rt Center (DASC) where a feu helicopters are alu^vs Available V 
A.r Oix rauons Center (AOCi is in Bangkok. The RTAF pro.^des .ulcr^^^^^ an^ 
Tactical Air Control ,«rties as required. Ground forces in evctfsrnfnrnv^nl 
assets are proviaed by the TNPD aiK. RTA. For a i n o/h raUon CPM ? 

tllcTmPPi'T'"""?"- "T-^ ron,;.andcr or a Ldc; pLrol 

Police (DPP) officer from the appropriat.- area headciuarters. Im he and his 
command come under the ojK rational cnlrol of the CPM (i e L,Aernor nf 
the province, (Early in October 1907 civUian control oTcoumerte J Ihm^^^^^ 

'f«, ^«»7Scope. The RTA has provided forces Pf up to two liattali«>ns t.. CSOT 

^siratto^rr""' Ato„etlme22iTASFt.?msardac.Mif^ 
poslte airborne company were attached to CPM 1 for oneraiinn* in ih! *• L u 
area. AltoRether the RTA conducted a total o 232 tattJ^ion ZVof ftiH 

^l^ aff^ViedproltVs^ '^'^"^ ''^ iOOO ..errillas and 
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^<S^ Suppression operations through 1966 were subject to so many con- 
tttraints and delays relating to request, approval, dispatch, and transfer of 
operational control to CPMs that an acceptable response time for reaction 
operations was not achieved. These are difficulties that must be worked out 
by a newly activated headquarters that assumes operational control of assets 
not its own. The CSOC CPM concept seems to have bc»en developed and im- 
plemented largely throu^ih Thai initiatives with IS advice from sources other 
than the Joint US Military Advisory Group (JUSMAG). 

Relation with US 

The creation of new command/control structures that are imposed on 
old ones to meet new requirements is not unusual within the RTG. The CSOC/ 
JSC /'CPM structure, which directs the joint oix^rations of elements drawn from 
the RTA. TNPD. RTAF. and civilian agencies, places many requirements on 
the regular minislrU s, but it has two merits that probably could not be achieved 
with the existing machinery of the RTA: (a) control by a single authority of 
assets from several dep;»rlments and (b) the preservation of civil governmental 
.control, 

f 0\ )^ The IS Ambassador assigned primary responsibility for liaison with 
V. CSOC rm LeiuU of the US Diplomatic Mission and other US representation to 
civilian personnel of a US agency who act as intelligence advisers at CSOC ih 
Bangkok and at CPM 1. This a*-rangenunt severely constrains the Military 
Assistance Comiiund, Thailand (MACTHATK which has no representation at 
CSOC and. cinrv January l?iC7. only ont- liaison officer at CPM 1. The liaison 
officer i.s ni»t jk rnntteH lo see mui h. US Army advisers including those of the 
46th I S Army Sptxial F-jrces fUSASF) Co are excluded from any active role 
in influencing the cour*se of counter insurgency operations. 



NONMIl ITARY PROCR.AMS 

\ ' ^rl^Tht Thai counlerinsurgcncv effort is not limited to military police 
action. Civilian programs are nunu-rous (often overlapping) and actively pur- 

The more imivirUnt of thci^ are summari7ed in the following paragraphs. 
\y)lgT Accelerat ed Rur al fX'velnpnu ni. Accelerated Rural Development 
(ARD) is m()re ? concern ihana piogram. Guided by an interministry committee 
that advises and provides suppr^rt 40 the province governors, it seeks to develop 
a capability in selected provinces to initiate and su|)ervise such rural- improve- 
ment impact projects as roads, reservoirs, and wells. 

(U) Com munity Development . Community Development (CD) is a broadly 
organized self-help program in rural areas tliat was begun some years ago by 
the Ministry of the Interior, 

(v)^ jeT Mobil e Develo pment Units , R^ginninp in 1962 MDUs. miliUry/civilian 
teams* were deplfryed by the Nt'C to imfioverighed security-problem ta mbon s 
to carry out high- impact economic improvement and social development pro- 
grams, mid- 1967 there were 15 MDUs. 

(gr Peoples Act ion Teams. Small teams of civilians ca'* j Peoples 
Action Teams'f PAYs) art trained tf» work in rural areas to jcate and identify 
communist terrorists. 
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f 0 ) Jtjfl^ambon Voluntt»i»r Doft ns 
^ ini: of lhe*Vi5^C, which 7s muj^^^^ ihv' 



K?1^S.'}^P^.' The RTA is rliarnod with ihv Irain- 
iu* Minislry i>f Intt riiir. The lanibon VDC proj. 
ect was pro|x>sed and s|)onsored by the RTA on a pilot basis. Bv mid"- 1967 
paramiliuiry squads of 12 mvn had Unn li aincd in 62 critical communes in the 
Xorlhcasl^ 

\^U\ Villaixc Security UniUs> The Village Security Unit (VSU> prouram was 

cohceivod by the Di»parlnienl of l^nal Administration of the Ministry nl Inlt rior. 
It is a pilot project to extend the local sell-difense %»a|>ability to village level 
in Nakhon Piunom province. Early in 1967 70 mubans poss'^ssed a volunteer 
police force of 5 to 15 men. 

\^ ] 5£ni^?:raUcJDevelo^^^^^^ The Dt»mocratic Development 

Program IDDP) is another pilot project of the Ministry of Interior tliat en- 

^^^^'o^^o develop viable mechanisms of loi al ^:overnment at tambon level. 

U) ^ f^yD}2.^^ ^I*'.?. S^^"^i^V pcvelopment. The Remote Area Si curity De- 

Velopment (RASD) pro^iram is a BPP proi:ram for Hill Trilx^s and remote-area 
Thai villai:es. 

rs S upiyrt 

( 0\ ifi^Almost every ministry in ihc RTG has a hand in some projjram 
V. 'althouiih the Ministries of Defense and Interior share the greatest resixjnsibllity. 
Coordination ot IS advice and support for all Tlui agencies concertiivi with 
counterinsurt:enry is effected within the re^nilar staffing of the US Diplomatic 
Mission under thr dire( lion of the Ambassador. Action officers of .11 SMAG. 
the VSOix ratinns Missi.m U SOML the I S Information Service (rSIS). and 
another aiiency meet undi r the chairmanship uf the S|X»cial AssisUnl ior 
\ Countenpsur:^enry. 
[0 \ }BfVSAlD supi>M ts the Piovincia! Polire (PP) and, in coordination with 
V- dnuiher I S ai:ency. the BPP. in addition tn AlU). CD, DDP. and ihv \'SV pilot 
project. The I S also supixirts the HPP. iht^ Criminal Investiuation D* ixirtmmt. 
JSCs, and the PAT pilot project. The IS also provides miliUry assistance io 
elements of the Thai armed forces comnulled to counti rinsurct ncy o|x rations 
and sup|>»rts the MDfs. The IS furiiu r provides direct sup|>)rt to tht Tlui 
counierinsurcency effort throui:fi such I S Arnud Forces elements as Sia Ik e 
and Mrjbile Medical Teams and Kn;;ini i r (Vmtr.»l ami Advisory Di lachnient 
(ECAD) Training Teams. 
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(0) 



^ (CT The RTG lias placed empliasis on nonmilitary programs to r« mov< 
causes of disf anient and dissidence in the Northeast. It regards tlie TNPD as 
the first line of defense in actively countering incipient insurgency and has 
created a powerful interagency organization at the national level to direct 
counter insurgency operations through field headfjuarters in the provinces. The 
appioach is classically Dritish^a combination of pi.hce and miliUry undi r 
local civilian control with the collection of intelligence largelv the resfionsibilitv 
of the nwlice. 

\)\ /S) Military a M ivilke assity are relative ly small in relati'in to xuv t»,,|ni- 
lation. There are fir>t nearly ew»ut:h mfantry hailalion.s and imlice |iaraniilitary 
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units now in being to contain up to 3000 organized and trained guerrillas con- 
trolled by a political Infrastructure well-rooted .n a popular base of adequate 
size to support them. Official estimates place armed insurgency strenr.h in 
the Northeast at 1300 tc 1500. The estimate may be conservative. Insurgent 
operations to date do not reflect high competence, but this may indicate a train- 
ing phase directed by experienced cadres from across the Mekong. Indications 
are, however, that even the modest scale of armed incidents (1966- 1967) is 
Uispropopttonate to the popular base so far developed, 
f ^ L.n/^ In mid- 1967 ihe main thrust of the counter insurgent effort was not yet 
V /mlllfary, although troops were being used. The Thai organization to conduct 
Phase I counterlnsurgency appeared sound within any one province, but the 
command relation for operations involving more than one province had vet to 
be determined, and RTA regimenUl and division commanders were unlappv 
aW surrendering batUlions to CSOC control. The effectiveness of the CSOC/ 
CPM system, its responsiveness, and its capacity to adapt to the insurgent 
vchallenge remained unclear. 
( 0 \ JSTln the South the threat may actually be greater because of the sub- 
\^ inergence of the movement and the Icnown comix tence of its hard core Indica- 

rMnltr^l!? Ik*/^!!'"''**^'^ ''^^^ ^'"^''y developed among the 

Chinese and that the communist terrorists are bridging the cultural gap to ap- 
pea successful y to the Muslims. The miliUry, through they have b^en com- 
mitted, appear to have no significant role in the present pre-guerrllU-warfare 





Chapter 18 

US ARMY INTERNAL DEFENSE ADVISORY AND 
TRAINING ACm'ITIES 

f0\ 

^ JSf us military assistance to Thailand bci^n in 1950. With US fundinc 
advice, and training the Royal Thai Armed Forces (RTAF) have been reor- * 
ganizcd. ret^juipped. and trained in modern staff procedures and tactical con- 
cepts m accordance with US doctrine and practice. Hundreds of Thai officers 
tave attended US branch schools and staff colleges. The result in 1960. about 
the time the US government began to realize the seriousness of the threat of 
subversive insurgency to developing countries everywhere, was a Royal Thai 
Army (RTA) organized and equi|>])ed for conventional operations a.id disposed 
in repmenlal and battalion units in all the principal regions but. lor political 
reasons, most heaxily ronrentrated near Bangkok. 

{p For many years the Royal Thai GovVrnmenl (RTG) had been mildly 
concerned alxiut dissident groups in the impoverished Northeast and, after 
19»4. about the North Vietnamese refugees who had located there. Disquieting 
events in Uos «nd South Vietnam indicated «hat communist organizers could 
accomplish with an alienated rural population. Clearly a requirement existed 
for training the RTA and thr Border Patrol Pblice (BPP) in the Uctics and 
techniques of counterguerrilla warfare as a significant part of a comprehensive 
counterinsurgency program. The l.t Sixcial Forces Group. Airborne (1st 
SFOAl on Okinawa provided a ready training resource. 



EARLY I S IXTERXAl DrFKNSE TRMXING fX TIIAIl ANT) 

, Jj^ <l''SASF) personnel entered Thailand 

for the first "me. A company from the Ist SFGA took part in Exercise Dallas I 
near Korat with 500 Thai troops. A second exercise wzs held near Chiengmai 
that autumn with another company from Okinawa participating. The benefit was 
mutual since ttie Ist SFGA. its unconventional warfare mission in mind, wel- 
comed the opportunity to gain firsthand knowledge of Thailand. 
IV) ^ S"*"** «*rci8ea were continued in subsequent veara^ but in 1962 pro- 
v«r4mmed counterinsurgency training was initutod with the introduction of six 
mobile training teams (MTTs) from the 1st SFGA to train RTA and BPP off i- 
cer aod NCO cadres who conduct««d counterinsurgency training f.ir the infantry 
battalions of the RTA and the border platoons of the BPP during 1963 A 15- 
man MTT also conducted 4-week orienUtion courses for senior offieeri. at 



Army headquarters locations. 
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ci,/ifc7A.%rf '"'■^y.' -Tf^* Armv Special Forces 

March 1966 the T«, SFcrpro,?^^^^^^^^^ 1' T"''^.' 

" fx Om!S'fp'-RS?f TEAM. 

lll^f l%1'?sSrx?rr^;:rA'^^^^^^ conference in 

r;So^%V5"*-« sSrF^.?es%z i^ 

ti-lVi ^1 T ^ detochmenl. one operational deUchment B three ouera 

?m L?^'i?c7andV"' ' T'' commander. vkTr^'Xc 'Ac 

«v-UMLiAKPAC) and Commander in Chitf. Pacific (ClxrPAr) ar,r.,«..;.^ 
request, and Commander. US Armv. Rv-uJ^ u I,laids {?^^^^^^ . 
to provide the MTT. LSARVIS. ^IACT^lAI and Isf^FTA h»H^ 
Ubhshed close liaison before this apjr'^lu*!^^^^^^^^^^ 

me^ial^rynom'^"^^^^^^^^ "^^^^'^^ ^« Feb^r^'^^i^Vm^^lt^^^^^^^ 



Mission 



1^ {gf The letter of Instructions to the deUchment commander suted in part: 

>hon,l A lachnu-m. .«! c^tol .t^ "J?, t**.'** P*^"***' <^»"»^«-"^«l.v combi*,! opor. 
iCSFTB,t. t*wbli»h a Combiot-l Sp,^ial force. Training Base 

tlH. lore.. r,^u^i» Io^r";.! * » « c<«Hrih«,.oo lo 
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f. Ort;;inj/r combimil o|H t uiiuiuii il« !;uhmint's •A* r<»nipoM(J c»t itjual 
I'S/ Thji partjri{i:ition. thit i- ot uhirh will In* roniin;»n*li d !>> I S otiu t i s. 

f. Launch a 15 wt'i*k pi*rKKi of intfnstM* cc>mhim*iJ iomt training to cummrnci* 
un or about April IVtM* and cuniinur lhrouj;h July liniii. . . 



( 



^prc 



Deployment, Reorpani/aiion. and Training 

\p) ief The 6- month tour of Det C- lOl- A(Prov) in Thailand under the com- 
mand of MX) Ralph R. Drake was unique in tliai LSASF and RTASFG |HTsonntl 
were completely integrated at both o|)erational and control levels. MAJ Drake 
became deinity commander of the CSFTB under the Thai commander of the 
RTASFG. The combined slalf was weighted on the American side, probably 
owing more to a sh-irtage of Thai staff officers (the RTASFG had other commit- 
ments) than to lack of comix?tence. The six otK*rational A detachments were 
eoually Thai US including commander and executive officer s|)aces. 
U ) i£l^ 19 February . The commanding officer and his S4 arrived in Bangkok 
and reported to COMl'SMACTHAL 

(py 4 March . A four-man administrative group deployed to Thailand and 
proceeded to Lopburi to coordinate billets and work space with the RTASFG. 

12 March* 14 April . The main body (less seven augmentation iK»rson- 
el assigned from CONUS) deployed to Lopburi in five increments. Integration 
of IS and Thai personnel to form the CSFTR Ingan with the arrival of the first 
increment. Each succeeding arrival was integrated with the corresjxinding 
Thai element. The command section. oiK»ratiuns, administrative, and training 
staffs were combined and ooeralional b>' 27 March, although the communications 
section was at only 60 |)ercent of authori7ed strength until 6 April. L;ist to 
arrive were the three A detachments, which were formed into six combined 
teams at an appropriate ceremony on 18 April. .Meanwhile the training program, 
which be-:an on the same dale, had bk vn finalised and pjblished on 1 April. 

(ei The Thai clement consisted <»! 68 |x^rsonnel includmg thi ee A oetach- 
ments. The combined organisation had ti\e functional parts: command section, 
o|x?rations center. admir!<iiration center, i^ommunications section, and six 
operational detachments as sh<jwn in Fig. 24. Figure 25 depicts the relations 
of the MJT within the US .Military Assistance Command. 

\V ^ (fti The 15-week training program was desigm I to prepare Thai VS n|HT- 
ational A detachments for selected .c^ix^cial warfare missions. MOS refresher 
and language training were emphasired during the early stages. The balaiu e 
of the training period was devoted to individual cross training and practical 
work in long-range reconnaissance and Urget acquisition with emphasis on 
helicopter infiltration and exfiltration and Forward Air Controller (FAC) pro- 
cedur*«s. The culmination of the training was an extended field reconnaissance 
exercise undei combat conditions utilizing helicopters and .strike aircraft of 
the RTAFand f^SAF. 



asks Performed 




The USASF commander also ser\Td as principal adviser to COMI S- 
on special warfare activities and provided another link l>etw€»en 
MACTHAI and Thai Special Forces. He was in a rather delicate |)osition. 
Nominally second in command to a distinguished RTA colonel, he was. as the 
senior I S officer, responsible to COMUSMACTHAIJor matters invniving 
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(U) Pig. 25^1 C101.A (Prov) Rtfoiiont «»ifKift USMACTHAI 
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operational policy and concepts. Rapport, Initiative, and demonvtrablr comix, 
tence wer^ essential to success. 

(0\ip^\^t\deT his guidance the CSFTB. in addition to the IS-weelc intensive 
Hfahiing proj^ram, (a) trained 158 RTA cadre students in the use of the MCI 
(maneuverable) parachute:* (b) qualified 187 cadre studenU in the M16E1 rifle 
in anticipation o^ the issue of this weapon to the RTA: (c) provided advisory 
and training; assisUnce for the recently orijanized RTA PSYOP Co: (d» develo|)ed 
a proposed pro^jram of C A. PSYOP for Hill Tribes and remote Thai villages: 
(e) updated and published a classified area study of Laos in support of OPLAN 
22-101; and (f) developed the administrative and logistics requirements for the 
support of D Co (46th SF Co) which, it had been decided in May, would follow 
the MTT. 

. (U) Det C-lOl-A(Prov) also built, with ehuineer support. Camp Pawai. 
the USASF base near Lopburt.to provide the MTT with billets, mess hall, 
latrines, showers, generator and maintenance sheds, grease rack, ami water 
tower. The detachment also renovated the Training 0|XTations Center. The 
project completion date was 14 September 19G6, but the MTT left Thailand on 
2 September, and hence it did not benefit from this construction. 

Redeployment to Home Station 

(U) The n;.iin body departed Tliailand for Okinawa in three increments 
between 31 August and 2 Septemljer. The last of these did not reach Okinawa 
until 6 September . having been diverted en route to Taiwan because of typhoon 
conditions. A small command and caretaker element remained at Lo|)buri to 
receive and brief the advance party of Co D. The return movement was com- 
pleted on 28 September when this element reached Okinawa. 

(U) The accomplishments of this provisional deUchment elicited favorable 
comment from interested staff sections of US Army headquarters at home and 
in the Pacific and praise from the Director of Operations (G3) of the RTA. The 
major general commanding MACTHAI/JUSMAG recommended to CINCPAC that 
MAJ Drake be awarded the Joint Service Commendation Medal. Alto5:ether, the 
conclusion is inescapable that this MTT accomplished its assigned mission and 
exploited its capabilities lo an extent that cannot be demanded, but oniy hoped 
for, by higher authority and that is seldom achieved. Not that thcrr were no 
problems. Some significant ones arose; they are discussed in Chap. 18. 

THE 46TH SPLCIAL FORCES COMPANY IN TH All AND 

(U) In April 1966, just as the training capability of the MTT was beginning 
to impact, the RTG and the US Mission reached an agreement t** replace the 
MTT at the end of its 6-month TDY tour with a USASF company in a PCS status. 
Co D. Ist SFGA, was therefore reactivated at Ft Bragg, N. C.,on 15 April (there 
had been an alert in NUrch) and directed to begin premission training for de- 
ployment to Thailand. (On 15 April 1967 Co D lost its tenuous affiliation with 



Suggested by CO Dot C-tOl -A(Prov) in response to pom b of the letter of 
instructions,^ on learning that MCI parachutes were stocked by the RTA but had nrver 
been used because of a lack of qualified instructors. 
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|fef I 

Is. SFGA and U.nnu. 4m.. SK C ... Th.s ... ............. .s u.-. ...... ..... .. ... 

to area oricnu ioi Vn h 4* .f I " ^ ' "'" "v 

Forces Gn.up .rr„r„i: wlXh>td. - 

Or ganization a^dMovonirnt 
IlK Ir Inc-oramt oni«.sllc numlK-r.- ( ,1 i^,' I . ^ """"i"" "> "tKM 

^*♦^'l«ll^l•nl^l_^L'^:•^i•^>^l(•nt.s 

when JL^lVin at Lopburi until the end of O< tolx>r 

th.s phasf-they parachuted ontotheairlicldarTranl. rit L f . ! ^.''^ 
the Peninsula and the airstriii was rl, «.h n T *" '''■»^'> »" 

When S4 s«U«csted JirS^^ but 
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lor a fu-ld projort that had U in rompl. tid. Later I>.t U4f.20 . r H. d 
and urcu,m.d a now larih.y but r.^taim d tl.. ..M ramp for itfsu, pi. nuVj. ■ 

TarJ; (":: n""!;):'''^' ''^'^ " 

Trainin i; ArtivitUjs 

Durint; Jh.. p..ri.xl 14 NovcmU r I96C-I .Tulv l'JC7 th.' 4Gth SF Co 

lists tt t::»„^:r;;..;;!;r„;;. ♦'^^ •^"^'^ "^'^ ^-inin,. rabu. i, 

CourlV* Ti!^*'.:^'''" Suppression OiK-rations Command Company 

K ^"^ '" '"'^••V "H- RTA stalf and th.- Arnu- Advisorv Group of 

.11 bMAO . ontt n.plat. d for thv 4Glh SF Co v.as a b-v^vi k rounlerinsurucnc v 
course a most c nt.r.-ly devot.^l to .vuntc-rpicrrilla .-iH-rations Jid in.h vidua 1 

sVl upas ...iLs "r'"' 

.nsp.j u.dt,> ensure, that it is pro.n.rly equip.xd for Phas. H ' 

' f'w**^' The fomiianit s with their Thai IS instructors move t.> 

?ain.n!^ M- r . .1 ""1'vidual and squad and platoon tarti. al 

iaiis ri. ' ^irmj;. amlwsh and countcrambush 

ra ds reconnn,ssan<e. air delivery, searching, and related subjects arc tautht 
usmu' he same lecture demonstration practice method. ^ 
a) Pliase III. The comjianit s at Camp Nr,ni; Takoo move to Camn v-.n. 
Pun, .n Sakhon Nakhon Provin.^c. The com,!any at Camp Kach rcSn^ there 
This phase consists of 2 weeks of realistic fi. Id exercises at i>IaUK.n^„rt t^n? 

plan and execute these exercises with RTASF ISASF instruc tor |x*rs;mnVnn 
the role of advisers and observers and with other ISASF, RTASF^x'rjZ 1 
/ I^ •W^'-f 'a aKK-ressors. ' ' 

^ ™'"P'''»'"« P*""' "I thf companies come under the oix»rationa' 

fe, „° *\rv!""'!* S"l'l'"'''«*<"'' OiK rations Command (CSOC) ForTJd 
(CPM 1) in the Northeast and the commamler of the 5th RCTin the Wh for s 
weeks of active counterpierrilla employment. USASF pTrsonnerJeSaUhe 
tralnmB sites during the postcourse operational phase. h,tTTlsr^l,nne, 

forl^.,^'**' iollowinK training cycle become o,K>rational As of 

l^tuZ had underpom. this training in the Northea"! and 3 [„ 

^^J (P^Three.Week Comiwnv Course. At the request of tlK« RTA a 3.week 

tZlZni "T^?. "i '•""^ P'-'»R'-an,med for 34 inVntrv com- 

panies not scheduled for the Lmger course (see Table II). Training was to run 
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from mid-Aoril to ihv viu\ of the Thai fisrjl cind (raiiiini;) yi ar on 30 Srpti nj- 
ber 19G7. It was * x|Ji rt€»d thai the roursr would U t onlinui d during: the m xt 
fiscal NtMF. rSASF uflict rs n ^'ard* d it as niurh loo sh<»rt, hut it did hav.- thi- 
nuTit cif i xiundinj; r4)unt«'rt:ucrrina dndriiu and tiainirit: mtm j anitNv thi MUt:h- 
out tho HTA Infanlrv. Addition:;! trainjn^ siU s win usr(i t»iis roui sr at 
Kiuo Vol. Pht'thuri Provuur. and Ixmi S.ik in Phitrhuhun Pii>vinri\ 

?\*-M.rz^!^Li::!> ^lP'^U!i'L!^i*iir^^'. THi- 4-wc»tk iiattalifm Coursi" Uus a 
nonroruirin^ (iiursf* to \ain throi- l>atu!ifins inr assicnni^ nl to thr ii|h raii'»njl 
rrntrol of CSOC Forward for countorinsurm nrv o|»i ralions (sre Table IP. 
IVt ri-4GlO was tasked f«)r tJiis trainint:. 

) (^iilA V^»i^nU^^^^ nt^Vu liiani. In .lann.iry 19€7 Task Fori e 

Slick was lorriu d from i> { 0-4036 and the C delarhnu nt at I-o|)l»uri ^nd from 
A di tarhnu nts Irom each of t!ie otht r H detarhnu nts, Inlantt v, artillt . 
armored ravalrv. and eni:ineer MTTs were formed to conduct a IG^week pro- 
izram to pn iure the HTA Volunte«'r Rei;ini« iil for i-omljat opi-rations in Vietnam. 
Iritiallv the trainini: was on a branch Usis at dilU lent Im ations: !niun!ry at 
Chon fXiri: arni.»retf cavalrv at the l?TA Cavalry Cent* r. S;irabnri: artilU ry al 
the Artillery Ct nler, Kokelhit m; and enuim * rs at the FnmnMT Trainini: Center. 
Hatchaburi. The program, divided into ioji phases of iuu.il h ncth, lK't:an on 
8 M'irch. 

ruast I. Lidi\idual basic and advanced training: and s(|uad tactics. 

Pliase 11. Tactical trainini: at platoon and companv level. 

Phase III. All elements wi re assem»)led at Kaniamilniri to lake |>art 
In combine d arms exercises at com|wny level. 

Phase IV. The rCfrimeni o|m rateii as a whole in C'.immand.p.ist and 
field exorcises slressiiii: the requiremc nts of lht» combat environment of 
Vietnam. 

a ) Other T raiiun;: Conducted. Tiie di n**«tiK! for s|h< lal cour^es in nmnt* r- 
insurizency for ni»lilary and nonmilitary |)er.s(»nnel |;as Ix'en brisk. 

il) Four- Week Railway Police Cour.se. Followini; a rrrpjest from tht^ 
Public Safely Division of fSAID, Tliailand. IS members *>f the Thai Railway 
Police V ere j:iven instruction in railway security probh ms and antisal>olai;e 
techniques during: March 1967. 

<l') Four-Week Highway Police Course. The ilit:hway Police cf»urse was 
ori:ani7:ed as a result of Ihe favoral)le reaction o! t S Public Safety advisers ind 
the Thai National Police Department to the Railway Police course. In Mav 10(37 
50 memlKTs of the Hii;hway Police Patrol Untk this course in current tactics 
and techniques for securing h!j:hvvavs against saliota^e. 

(U» Four. Week VDC Training Course. Memlx^rs of the 4r>th SF Co 
as.Histed RTASF personnel in training; 22 cadre students from Nong Khai Prov- 
Ince during Decemtier 1966. 

(U) Six-Week Hii;h Altitude Low 0|xninn (HALO) Course. The first course 
was completed In March 1067 with 13 RTASF |K*rsonni^I receivinp certificates. 

(V) Eight- Week Special Officer and NCO Cnconventional Warfare Course. 
This was conducted in February and March 1967 ff»r 27 RTA officers and 9 
NCOs and for 84 RTA persom^el during the second quarter. 

iV) Spi cial Forces MOS Proficiency Ctiur.se. This is designed to improve 
the skills of Ixith tSASF and RTASF |)ersoiinel. Twenty-nine students attt ndc-d 
the first course held in January and February 1967. 
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(r> CounU rin.surc. n( y O.ur.so lot Roval Thai Marint s. A S-dav o.untcr- 
inwjrv^nry ourso wjs rnndurtod in Fe bruary |..r C4 Hoval Thai NUr'nc offirors 
tnr Sattahi|> Naval ilast>. 

a) Ti n-Day Iksu Airl«.rn.- Courso. Twi ht I S Armv and 17 RTA iwr- 
H.»nm l wt rc ni\t n lurarhuU -qualHiralion trainini, in January 19f.7. * 

Orjani/atitin fur Traininij: 

[!l\^^7^' •'IHTial trainint: miKKions assipM-d wore m wlvd thai tht- 46th 

u Ji"* ««>tibility to \x> »hlv to resnond to them. 
.1 « J* ^' P'"*>-'f»"""« '' IraininK lor thf RTA Infantry m-as conducted at tht 
Ifi^^ *"U» hnu nt silt s, each of which was authorized a toUl of 71 US and 74 
RTASF |»r«>nnt |. Thk' fipire inrludt^ the four A deUchments under each D 
deUchinent. A sipnificant additional training mission, to provide predcplov- 
mtnt raining for the RTA Volunteer Re^Mment. Vietnam, required the equi.-a. 
lent of a fourth B dt-u. hn:rnt and Itwr A detarhnu nts. This requirt ment was 
me. by lormint: Task Forc e Slick as previously descrilRd. This of course 
drasurally altered tht- strength Ijpires and added to the hxations. Table 12 
a repHKlurtion in part oi tht- Unit I)esipuiti»n and Rt >,rtin« List of 1 April ' 

of the 4Cih SF Co includ.np T if k Force Slick. Requirements for MTTs for 
%b 1967""' ' * frequently. There were 1/ locations in 



THK 4fiTH SPKCI AI FortCKS C<»Mr.\NY IX THK CONXrXT OF THE 
IS COlXTIRINSrHOKNCV AI)\ ISORY FFFORTIN TllAirAND 

n *"!^'' ^IIACTHAI has exploited the training capabilities of 
the 46th sv Co and its predecessor .MTT to the fullest and that the RTA and 
other agencies of the RTU ha%-e not been reluctant to make personnel a«llab'e 
for imitruction. The mission of the 46th SF Co is purely counter Insurgency ' 
training- It has not been permitted an advisory role in the field. It is note- 
worthy that with respect to the principal client the training is almost entirelv 
in counte.-puerrilU operations, hence -counter insurgency traminp- is perhaiis 
too broad a term. The ♦raining programs for the RTA infantry have had the 
purpose of developing a capability for counterguerrilla »-arfare. i.e.. Phase n 
counterlnsurgency. It Is no criticism, howei-er, to remark that this training 
has imie application to the preparatory, pre-guerrilla-warfare acUvlties of 
Phase 1 ut which the insurgent effort is political and organizational to develop 
the PopuUr base. To get sumo perspective on the training role of the 46th SF 
"^f «c"7.^ contemplate briefly the organization, under the Chief oi 
Mission, of US advisory actlviUea in countering insurgency in Thailand. 

The Minor Counterlnsurgency Advisory Role of JUSM AG 

J ) (sT Instead of relying on a Country Team to assist him in counterinsur- 
gency matters, the Ambassador has employed a Special Assistant for Counter- 
to coordinate the planning and programming of all US agencies. He 
to a Civilian and is well qualified for the position. 
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mem 



SI'MMARV l OMMI NT 

wnra IS Arm) Support Command. Thailand 'I SAHSI PTHAII a n. «lv . ,i 

JsiisuJ^HAI u^S; K^TrTu./ transferred from ISARVIS to 

m^nTLraTi^^l . exercising opt rational control. This arram-o- 

C^i^r^ll nla.'JS"'): Vietnam -he earlv !%! s nhon 

iftor Placed under the command of US Armv Sup,x>rt Command Vietnam 

cZ'Z^ZTv!"' While rc.lii.in. undToVratS 

^"^^ insurgencies in the Northeast and the South, and most rerenUv 
; * ° « continuing retirement or t'^ 

'^nt^rn^^It^Tr cl' f tLe to come Ihe tL" in- 

»"!ri«? ?t counterinsurgency assets will require intensive refresher 

the slightest doubt a key factor in the US/RTG counterinsurgenrv program 
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Chapter 19 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 

tiQw/^rJlT P''"'*'*''" Army Advisory Group of JUSMAG. 

ISnw^JH M The Thai counterinsur^encv 

?imia„i rrS^\ ^'""•"""ist Suppression Operations 

«.,T ^fO^^'j"* =^'«'n<'V of the RTG specially created for the purpose, 
ostensibly independent of the Ministries of Defense and Interior but vested 
with the authority to lev7 and dispose their counterinsuruency assets and to 
Cs"c? » 2^"- ''"P'"^ Charusathien. who commands 

or pL^tk^ a"*"^ X*"'^*"' ^'"ior, and Commander 

of the Royal Thai Army (RTA). He brings the prestige and authority of,the 
second most powerful man in the kingdom to the task of commanding CSOC 
his own creation. He experiences little difficulty in obtaining the mUitary 
and police assets he needs. •••""ao 



THE MASTElt PROBLEM 

^The fundamental problem and frustration of COMUSMACTHAI and the 
f^aHL '^'^ ^""P °^ JUSMAG with respect to the ongoing insurgency began 

; th cl(i"to "w'"' ^ '""^ AmbasLdor to assi^ 'liaison 

with CSCX: to personnel of another agency. Thus, although COMUSMACTHAI 
may properly contact GEN Praphas as commander of the RTA. the former 
may not properly advise t»-? latter in his capacity as commander of CSOC. 
The Army Advisory Group has no c ontact with CSOC in Bangkok. Only since 
January 1967 has one US officer of field rank been assigned to CPM 1 in a 
liaison capacity. 

US ARMY SPECIAL FORCES PHOBLKMS AND SOLI TIONS 

(U) This Study is not concerned with the principal task of the Army 

mSi?^ ofJTr '^I** '?k'**^ ""^^ °' <-onventional force with the 

mission of defending the country against Invasion-but only with the internal 
defense and counterinsu'gency training through the USASF mobile training 

If • f •n^J"'' obstacle, which is beyond the 

^[C^^^S^^CTHM to remove, the remainder of this chapter is 
devoted to the problems of the 46th SF Co and the MTT that preceded it. 
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^eL£rjO«^A (Prov) 

Fnn es tr.u,u„, e.i..r. and „ ulV^^^^^ '-"'""^-^ Thai/ US Special 
appliraMr to tho 46th SF c" in olirr^^T f instan. cs 

missiojj^ Dot C-lOl-A (Prm ) "^"^^ ♦""•"parable in size and 

Forces Traii^ k le CSFTB) Thtr/'u""" ^'""'''"^^ ^P*'^^^ 

combined staff procedures the extent .f to Kovern 

and US a^-encies was neve; fll'v defied ''"^^^ *° 
ment's being considered in thi nl* r k ^^"^^ "q^ire- 
.•ould provide Ja^eir^tausi of ,hf I n 'if^.'""^'' «"PP°ft US channels 
The MTT drafted^uch an areement an^n t T'"' procedures. 

L^UraifeSS^^^^^^ HTASFG 
such a shor.n,:e of personnel t^t Jo. '^^^^ ° '^^^^^^"^^-ts caused 

could not be relieved of du ie« *"K - -^^^^ 

quarters. Thai Sipatit^ at " the Thai Special Forces Group head- 

<Prov) re^ommeXVhat tJ^ 46th SF Co^^ ''7:'°'^ ^» <^-»OI.A 

structure but that the RTASFG hi combined headquarters • 

to the CSFTB '° staff personnel 

in wh!ch tJe^^iSn^r A rl^^e^r-"^^^ Reassignment During the 18 weeks 
developed tlut^ould eVe^^^^^ combined, personality conflicts 

manpower was insuffS^Vent to perm f^^^^^^^ reassapnment, but Thai and American 
practicable US units deolov n/fnr .1 f i . * recommended that when 
..e provided a 10 i::rctrrScem:"t n^^^^^^^^ ^ ^'--"o- 

Thai tc^rSrc^m^^^ ^7 '"^ If"^ t>-P«ts. but 

were hired, but the total wL i^lou.^^ Permanently assigned. Two civilians 
only did all directives anrinst^urSf '°'^/*P*-«''"'"«' requirements. Not 
to Ik. printed in t.^^ tonp^ager^Jt ^s/ .^^^^^^^^ ""ve 
as well. The paperwoT'ar.irtur^rv ,,n . , h *^ "^"^ headquarters 

routine persor' e'l adSistr^tl^^^ ^or Jetpi'?^^^ 

of t>pists available actually excLrtoH fhl . P^*"*"* ^he number 

but the workload u^s e^ lssh^ The MTrrecom'^HTr"* " ''^"^"'^ 
ment be considered in planning uture MT^and TsTtToV'" * 

L J^^&ysu^ ^ ° on Royal Thai 

illustrate the ly^ ofXa;ir Saf cl^^^^^^^ experienced in obtaining aircraft 
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Hlrr.»!l f . •'"^^'^f-'"- The lH>pt> was not reahzi.d brrauso the RTAF invariihlv 

inTrffrr *''l/'^'»''»<y ^'"1 infU-xil.ilm- erf thv two Thai scrvirrs rosultPd 

(ALori rcquosled that Thai and US air liaison officers 

Tht mIt '"^^ ««"^'««<'". «'uf th. request was SsZroved 

8UDJr?«Tr^o\^iHff 'r.-^^ Support Channels. Most in-country 

thTm In ™ ""''•/''^ "^'TT sent Its requirements to .14 who pieremcaled 

o lirSth^^ , "'""I"'-''' The MTT rcrommcwlcd lor ru(ure fltorls 





The 46th Special Forres Company 

(U) The 46th SF Co is the first USASF company to be independent of a 
group and to organize a Special Forres OperjtionjI Pase (SFOP). it was 
fortunate to have had the MTT as its precursor to hri ak the iiround uiid rsl.ih- 
lish the precedent of a close working relation with the PTASFG at L«>pl)uri. 
Although the missions of the two organizations differed, the operational environ- 
ment and the counterparts were virtually the same. The di^rision to drploy 
the 46th SF Co to Thailand was firmed soon after the MTT began its tour there. 
This was fortunate in th*it the projected arrival of a USASF company in PCS 
status became an attend;int factor in the MTT*s attitude toward its own task and 
its recommendations with respect to counterinsurgency training for the RTA, 
The MTT*s prior presence and its assessments of its own experience and the 
caveats it could pass on to the 46th SF Co were central to getting the latter 
off to a smooth start. Nevertheless some problem areas merit discussion. 

Cu) Forbiddance To Go into the Field. USASF officers deplore not being 

^ permitted to accompany the units they have trained into the field during \\\v 
5-week postlraining operational phase under CPM 1. Their RTASF counlt^r- 
part trainers, however, can and do observe the companies in this phast*. Their 
evaluation of performance should be adequate for the purpose of modifying sul)- 
sequent schedules to correct deficiencies that develop because of insufficient 
^mphasis on certain aspects of training. 
f\J ) (ST It would indeed be surprising if USASF officers did not wish to get 
into the operational environment, but the reason advanced to justify this is 
equivocal. To allow it on an occasional special-request basis might do no 
harm and would afford those responsible for the formulation and execution nf 
training programs an opportunity to assess the adequacy of trainini: in terms of 
content and length. To assign US Army advisers, however, on a permanent 
basis to RTA units committed to active operations mi^ht do a great deal of 
harm. The RTA is not the ARVN. It has good discipline. The officer corps is 
well schooled and has a proud tradition. The US officer accompanying a Thai 
unit in the field as an observer would likely l>e impelled to expand his role to 
that of adviser and to ask for parallel US communications and US NCO assis- 
tants as in Vietnam. Many US officers in the Army Advisory Group may be- 
lieve that such an expanded role is now necessar>*. If this view is accepted 
(that the RTA is not competent to conduct its own battalion- and company- sized 
operations unadvised) a serious question arises as to what US advisory and 
trainingji^ssistance has accomplished during the past decade. 
(yj) ^jtsflntelligence. Paradoxically the 46th SF Co is forbidden to collect 
^ intelligence but is expected to report what information of value comes its way 
and even to take steps to see that some of it does. The RTASFG headquarters 
at Lopliuri has no intelligence*evaluation function. RTA officers keep a watch- 
ful eye on their US counterparts for any tendency to independent collection, and 
in fact the US intelligence advisory effort in Thailand has not been conspicuously 
successful because of Thai reluctance to permit US officers much contact with 
intelligence operations. This has been much less of a problem to the personnel 
of another US agency who advise the Thai police. 
(J J In 1962 when the RTG was taking a heightened interest in counterin- 

surgency and USASF MTTs were brought in to instruct the RTA infantry and 
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Border Patrol Polirr in small-unit rountcrjruerrilla techniques, 22 US Army 
intelligence officers uore broujiht to Thailand. The RTA was suspicious and 
did not permit them to do unytlunj; much for several months. At last, four of 
them were allowed to to the 3d Army area, but they were later withdrawn, 
ther^have »x»en no US military inlellipence advisers outside Birnnkok since, 
(v ) ^^S) In 1967 a JUSMAG intelligence adviser was assigned lO each of the 
Thai armed services. Other advisees were posted to the Armed Forces 
Security Center in the Ministry of Defense. This center is charged with teach- 
ing intelligence to personnel of all the armed forces. There was also an in- 
telligence adviser/ liaison officer to J2 of Supreme Command Headquarters 
and the Armed Forces Intelligence Center. There are US civilian intelligence 
advisers at CSOC in Bangkok and at CPM 1 in the Northeast, but no military 
advisers. MACTHAl and the 46th SF Co are outside the mainstream of 
internaljjlefense intelligence and have no direct advisory role. 
V) ^ jg)ln the autumn of 1966 the Thai High Command became concerned 
^ about the results achieved by the intelligence agencies of the armed forces and 
requested US assistance in developing their intelligence capabilities. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff UCS) noted in a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense, -This 
is a welcome and significant departure as earlier US offers of assistance had 
t)een repeatedly declined. •'^'^ Nothing seems to have developed from this, how- 
ever, in the way of an increased training and advisory role in internal defense 
intelligence for the Army Advisory Group. The response may have come from 
another agency. Admittedly there is only a limited role for comlxit intelligence 
in Phase I insurgency. Conventional US military intelligence methods are 
applicable to Phase II but have little to contribute to the problem of creating an 
informant capa»)ility within the population, the basis of Phase I internal defense 
intelligence. 

{) iSf The growth of the insurgency in Thailand shows clearly how a host- 
country army l>egins to take on an internal defense mission. As it does so. it 
becomes a consumer of internal defense intelligence. It, together with others, 
should also be a collector and producer of such intelligence from the time that 
it takes the field. It cannot hope, however, to accomplish a mission for which 
it lacks a capability. To the e.xtent th;it RTA capabilities are and will l>e the 
product of US advice and training, the US military assistance effort in Thailand 
will remain inadequate so long as it does not provide internal defense intelligem^e 
tramint to RTA units committed to internal defense operations. 

^^OLr^lo^Training^ A previous study (RAC-R.32'*) concluded that US 
command control" of cadre and unit training in developing countries is an 
essential prerequisite to successful accomplishment of the training mission. 
Little is apt to be accomplished by sending an MTT to train a unit in the field 
or even>at its home station. Local command requirements and barracks rou- 
tine interfere with training schedules; enlisted personnel are assigned to fatigue 
parties: and officers have administrative duties or simply do not attend. It is 
much better for the US training asset to establish its own site in-country and to 
mo\*e indigenous units away from their home stations for the training cycle. 
In this way they come under actual if not nominal US control at a location where 
there are no dependents and no unexpected demands from parent headquarters. 
This is the only setting for intensive training that guarantees minimum inter- 
ference and maximum participation. 





ial^ The 46lh SF Co has achieved this. B detachment trainitip sites are 
in remote areas. An RTA company prcvrammed for counterinsurpency trainunr 
is moved to a trainin^^ site after the Thai/ US training: team that will take it 
through the course has spent a week with the unit at its home station to ixivc it 
preliminary instruction and to ensure that it will arrive properly equipped. 
The RTA does not relinquish command of the company during its training. The 
US B detachment commander's Thai counterpart is in command, b:il the training 
effort is so well integrated that command control of training by USASF is virtual. 

(U) PredepJovnienJ Training for Replacements. The requirement for re- 
placements for the 46th SF Co in the autumn of 1967 could be clearly foreseen 
and planned for. The Special Warfare Center (SWCUt Ft Bragg cuuld procure 

personnel required, program their training specially for the task in Tlui- 
land, and schedule replacement of the entire company (less a few individuals 
who e.xtended) in three monthly increments. Headquarters SWC designated B 
Co, 7th SFGA, to train replacements for the 46th SF Co. Personnel were 
.selected from throughout the Center, preferably veterans of Vietnam, 
f 0\ )^^^PP9I}' There is a noticeable affinity l)etwcen Thais and Americans. 
V They socialize together after duty hours. Rapport is as a rule fairly easy to 
establish; however, the Thai officer may give the US officer the impression 
that he has accepted his advice without entertaining any intention of acting on 
it. The US adviser must take particular care to avoid the appearance of trying 
vto usurp the command prerogative. , 
f 0 j iST^The 46th SF Co has established good rapport with counterpart;-^ cvery- 
^ where, with one glaring exception. In one camp the senior US officer pre.sent 
so offended his counterpart that the latter withdrew all Thai joint training 
personnel from comfortable quarters in the compound to tents outside the gate, 
a separation that o»)tained durinp the data ( ollection for this study and was 
allowed to continue for some time. The cause of the difficulty appears to have 
been an energetic take-charge approach on the part of the US officer who 
instituted little discriminations in the common camp life, favoring US personnel 
at the e.xpense of Thai dignity and pocketlxjok. Although it was claimed that 
the Thai personnel carried out their joint training duties satisfactorily despite 
their refusal to live in the compound, it is quite clear that such a relation could 
not possibly be a positive factor in joint duty performance. 

(U) Collocation and desk-to-desk staff integration of counterparts per- 
forming a joint training task is perhaps the \x?si te chnique to adopt wherever 
feasible and appropriate. The language barrier is not formidable in the dutv 
environment of the 46th SF Co. Although US personnel lack a strong language 
capability, the.v have some, and many of their counterparts speak and under- 
stand English fairly welh 



SUMMARY COMMENT 



(U) The USASF training effort in Thailand has been of a high order. With 
the single exception of the aforementioned personality conflict and its result, 
it is difficult to imagine how either the 46th SF Co or its predecessor, Det 
C-lOl-A (Prov), could have improved their performance or liave better accom- 
plished their mission. 
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PART III 

Overview and Outlook in Southeast Asia 
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Chapter 20 

OVERVIEW AND OUTLOOK .N MAINLAND SOUTHEAST ASU 

BACKGROl'NO 

menti ti '^nTZT^T^SZl'^^^^^^^ friend,, govern- 

since the French returned "rrepossess fh^ 

Japanese during WWn. The UsTovernm j^^^^ colonial territories overrun by the 
of the threat unUl 19C0. and e4 then rZTn If * '^°'nP'-*hend the nature 
Bency in Laos as one probleruJrSpH Z^'" """^ *° ''^^ ^"^^r- 

Vietnam. The Milit^rHss^ta " e A^? Problem-insur^encv in . 

to help the Covernmen? of""S toVNTJL?r"'' '"""^^-^^J 
against direct aggression frim the S ^^ 0 .^7"'"""^"' '"•"^^ *° 
Diem, in desperation after the failure of thfi ."IT President 
Guard) to preserve order in ie orovln^^^ ^'"^ 
Internal defense to the Trmv of trRenub.ir^^^^^^^^ ^«P°"«bility for 

When the US counterinsurgency effor^r5i..n^^^^ ^"'"'"^ ''''' 

whosepresent proportions if Dre^ctPd thlt S?'" ' continuing expansion 
preposterous. tSe US Soy!n Jnt1^^1ti^^^^^ "^''^ '■^P^d^d as 

in Laos that would requireThTitMrari h f ^^^^ settlement 

Army (NVA) and NorTh Vietnamei^^caJr^^^^^^^ Vietnamese 
trol ofthree-fifths of the counrr^ remained in con- 

U ) ^<Wr us diplomacy has not succeeded in Der*ii:.rtin„ 
^ Burma and Cambodia to accept US adv?sorl , '"^^ governments of 

although the former has So contend wii L'""""'^ countering insurgency, 
low-key communist subveJsi e e??ort« separatist tribal movements and ' 

VC freely use Cambodian terrUo"ras a "^"^^ ""'^ 

of US economic and military lssi stance TJt ^ ' •h*' showpiece 

«nUrely unheeded tI« Rovaf tk, r * ^ Vietnam have not gone 

assisunce i^g* toI^n^^l^^T* ^^^^^ adv ice and' ' 

grams in 1962, but tCffo^t was hSf^aliT'*^^^ rounterinsurgency pro- 
economy was aWancing SJ^wtth ?s eT^^^^^^^ ''^ Thai 

ment was reluctant to Jllot fundsTsupwr^^^ R^^ern- 
direcUy contribuUng to economic er^Tte J i« P™*"^™* "ot 

and (b) the threat in the NoT^Jt Cofffc^Mv^^'^V'* P^«»""al Pclice). 
RTG as minor unUl tl e ouibreSVj^lJlm? regarded by both the US and 
-se of terror necessitate^acLri:;'!;^:*™^^^^^^ ^"••^ 
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Cl RRtNT SETTING 

(U) Vietnam, 1956- 1964. is an example of a failure of US overseas 
counterinsur^enry in the usual meanini; of the term, i.e., helping a^ friendly 
nation defeat an insur^'ency by providing US military assistance to include, if 
required, operational advice and combat supjxirt but short of committing US 
combat forces. No one can seriously doubt in retrospect that at best the 10 
northernmost provinces of the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) and at worst the 
enUre country would have fallen to communist control by the end of 1965 if 
the US had not committed combat forces in the spring of that year to restore 
the deteriorating military situation. The magnitude of the military effort that 
may be required to crush an insurgency that has succeeded in building a broad 
popular base is now eviderit-especially when the target counto' is situated on 
the communist periphery or flanked by -neutral" underdeveloped countries that 
afford sanctuar>* to the insurgents and that tactical elements of the communist 
sponsor can frc»ely transit with or without the consent of the governments con- 
cerned. 

(U) A su»>stantial part of Laos is controlled by the communists. They 
maintain extensive base areas in eastern Cambodia. Insurgencies threaten 
Northeast and South Thailand. The -favorable factors'' that invite communist 
subversion are clearly identifiable in Burma. A mutual antagonism between 
Rangoon and Peking became evident in mid- 1967. In January 1968 the press 
carried reports from diplomaUc sources in New Delhi that Chinese advisers 
were infiltrating upper Burma to work with the Kachins.*'* British protection 
is to be withdrawn from Malaysia in 1971. With the exception of the latter, 
China and North Vietnam can easily infiltrate men and supplies to all die 
countries of mainland Southeast Asia. 



OUTLOOK 

The current setting suggests the probability of a long Type II* low- 
i*- ensity conflict that will be defeated at that level without intensifying to Type I, 
wi 1 the US in a major advisorv and supporting role in some or all of the coun- 
-s mentioned, although Thailand is the only country in which the US currently 
has such a role. Whether Burma and Cambodia will opt for the Free World 
probably depends on how the governments of those countries gage the wind, if 
they become convinced that significant US assistance can keep Southeast \sia 
free, they will surely request it. Malaysian attitudes toward US assistance 
when Britain withdraws her forces are mixed, for. although the Indonesian 



•The rs Army Combat tk^velopmcms Command dHim s ihis as, "stability op* ra- 
tioDS involving I S advice and combat support for indi(;onouh allied forces i*ngai;i^ in 
establishing, rcgainint;, or maintaininK control of land an as threatened by gurrrillu 
actioa, revoli/tion, subversion, or other tactics aimt^d at intt rnal seizure of powi r." 
This corresponds to the first two phas<*s of count rrinsurgency up to thr ihn shold of 
mobile warfare. If lh'.» insurgents believe themst ivt b strong <*nrHjgh to p^ogn ss to that 
filial suge, it is then apt to be* necessary for the I S to accept failure or commit its o^n 
combat forces and engage Id T>ih* I low-ioiensity conflict. 
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threat has subsided, there remains the threat posed by a possible return of 
the communist tt?rrorists (CTs) in southern Thailand. 

Implications 

(U) Despite the misgivings of significant elements of the US populaUon 
with respect to the US commitment in Vietnam, th^re is little doubt that the 
American people would approve their government's extending or intensifying 
support and advisory assistance, short of the commitment of US combat forces, 
to any developing country seriously threatened l>y communist insurgency. 
Victory in Vietnam is regarded by some as an eventuality that will deter the 
communists from attempting subversive insurgency in other countries. This 
may be wishful thinking since the outcome is uncerUin. It is more reaUstic 
to regard Vietnam as a failure of a US counterinsurgency advisory effort, a 
Uilure that can be overcome only by US engagement in limited war. 

(U) The likelihood is that for decades the US will be engaged here and 
there-as it is in Tnailand currently and was in Vii tnam before lS65-in 
assisting developing countries to contain communist- supported insurgencies 
at low-mtensity counterinsurgency levels, it is hoped without having to commit 
U& troops to prevent communist takeover. This prospect appears much more 
lUcely in mainland Southeast Asia than the realization of the optimistic hope 
that the communists will be deterred from pursuing their goals in Cambodia. 
Laos, Thailand, and Burma by a US/GVN victory in South Vietnam. From a 
US foreign policy standpoint, given continuing insurgency elsewhere in Soutn- 
east Asia after Vietnam, the task is to prevent insurgency from rising to the 
dismal level where it becomes a question of abandoning a countrv to communism 
or committing large US combat forces. It is suggested that the role of USASF 
elsewhere m Southeast Asia in the years ahead will be similar to that in 
Vietnam before, rather than since, the introduction of US combat troops. 

(U) There is no role for US combat units in Phases I and U counterin- 
surgency (below the threshold of Type I low-intensitv conflict). The viul role 
belongs to the US ad\lser in training indigenous troops in counterguerrilla 
operations, in advising and supporUng indigenous units committed to suchopera- 
Uons, and m developing the potential of .Hill Tribes and other minority groups 
into counterguerrilla assetj for denial and remote-area stabilization operations. 
VJ isr The impact of the US combat presence in Vietnam has been central to 
ihe growth and increased effectiveness of 5 SFGA. Although the requirements 
Of US combat forces in Vietnam broadened :.nd expanded the CIDG program and 
created a greater demand for special operations, the 5 SFGA and its indigenous 
assets (except in the Delta) have increasingly played an auxiliary role to US 
combat forces in the setting of Type I low-intensity confUct. Further, Joint 
operations with US units, especially in U and m CTZs, tended to divert CIDG 
^rations from the local security mission and the other activities of area 
development in assigned tactical areas of responsibility (TAORs) to tasks 
aiiclllary to the operations of conventional forces against Main Force VC and 
NVA units. 

(U) Th«re may be a slight pitfall to avoid here in pondering the experience 
gained during the period of joint or concurrent operations wtth US combat forces 
lessons learned in the recent context of Type 1 low-intensity conflict (Vietnam 
after mid- 1965) may not be transferable in their entirety without some qualifica- 
uon to future Special Forces commitments in the context of Type II. 
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Chapter 21 

SUMMARY DISCUSSION 



(U) This section recapitulates the salient points relating to new tasks, 
techniques, and other developments addressed in earlier chapters that, in the 
premises *et forth in the previous section, lead to the major conclusions. 



PRE^^SSION TRAINING AND DEPLOYMENT 

(U) As late as June 1964 most Special Forces officers would have con- 
demned any proposal to abandon the system of replacing an integrated delach- 
ment at the end of its G-mpnth TDY tour with another detachment similarly 
trained and area-oriented for several months before deployment. But with 
the change to PCS and a 12-month tour it was mandatory to adopt an individual 
replacement system. 

(U) This required the Special Warfare Center (SNVC) at Ft Bragg to shift 
from training the individual as a permanent member of a team to training him 
simply as an MOS. Although the team environment was simulated in training, 
the new Special Forces soldier going to Vietnam as a replacement got his first 
real team experience U\ a combat environment. Actually this was no more than 
returning to the replacement system the US Army has used in wartime since 
WWl. 

(U) Formerly too much value may have been placed on the team cohesion 
developed during predeployment training. The new system, even with consider- 
ably more shifting about of personnel in-country than had been anticipated and 
with deUchments operating undcrstrength, may have lowered their operating 
efficiency to some extent in comparison with the old TDY deUchment, but if so 
it was only to an acceptable degree. The old system, despite obvious advantages, 
had one serious fault that could not be corrected. When a replacement team 
arrived to relieve a team on site, the continuity of the effort suffered severely 
since the accumulated experience and knowledge of the old team in counterpart 
relations, combat experience, intelligence contacts, and intimate knowledge of 
the terrain and the local population was temporarily lost. 

(U) In theory the statistics of individual rotation suggest the possibility 
of an ideal continuity of experienced collective effort in the A detachment for an 
indefinite period. Disregarding a small normal attrition from all causes other 
than rare instances when severe casualties might result from a heavy enemy 
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.issault on a ramp, jt apprars that a 12- man tram could 1m* schi dulod to havf 
cmr mrml>rr n plarod rach month, or threo earh quartor. In anual prartire 
this sy^tom could not vvvn Uv approachrd. 

(D Tlu* rummon Uvhvi that 12 months of continuous duty in a Civilian 
Irrriiular !)< fonse Gn)up (C llXiJ ramp is too murh for the US no Id if r is di- 
»Mtah|«\ hut iUrvv are r«»ni»)rlhi»i: reasons for prourammin^ rrj:ular in-rounfry 
rotation quiw apart from ihv f!r:ahility in [H-rsonnrl assiirnmcnls imposi^d bv 
th«^ rontinuous lirowth and divrrsifiratinn of rffort rharart#Tistir of 5 SFGA. 
For ont\ it »s dt siranlr for all offiri rs hrlow field rank and most enlistfd m* n 
to serve part of the ir tour in an A drtarhment. Thus, in aaJit'on to the urtieral 
attitude that G months in a CIDG ramp is lotii: enoui:h« ther requirement 
tc» rotate p<»rsonnel between the eontrol elements and the A imc nts. The 

requirements of additional special operations units and MoL. Jtriko (MIKE) 
Forre companies during FYG7 drew on fixed personnel assets to the point where 
most A detarhments in CIIX; camps wen* understren^th. The typical A de tach- 
ment in the spring of 10G7, from the aspect of the al:^rt»nate a^e of its members 
and their IcMiiith of service touether, afforded a sharp contrast Ui a 19G4 detach- 
ment. t)ut It could perform its task adiquately. 

iVi The expansion of 5 SFGA at the same time that personnel require- 
ments (»f the Army as a whole were increasing to sup|X)rt thi* buildup in Viet- 
nam resuit(»d in the entry at the SWC, Ft Braf;^, f»f a hi^hc r proportion of younger 
and less experienced men, U)th officers and enlisted p*-rsonneI, than formerly. 
Coupled with the accelerated promotion characteristic of em'Tjzency expansion, 
this resulted in the assii:nment of some officer and enlisted personr;el to 5 SFGA 
whose ^rade and MOS ratini; were somewhat inflated, i.e., they w< re not as 
well-qualified as tht ir predecessors. 

(U) On the oiher hand, in the judgment of some senior officers with years 
of experience in S|XM ial Forces, Many of these younger and less-ex|K»rienced 
men possessed intelli^'ence, motivation, and basic ability reflecting a potential 
equal or superior to that of many of the old- line Spec ial Fore es types. This 
phenomenon has historically l)een a characteristic of the wartime expansion of 
the US armed services fjenerally, and this is fortunate because the bisic and 
sp<»cialist training of new personnel is inevitably shortc ned and intensified 
during: periods of emergenc y expansion. The profe.«sirnal SCO corps also 
.suffers as the l)est individuals are screenc^d out for ^Mficers Candidate School 
(Ors) or direct commissions. The result is that, in a context of actual (rather 
than simulated) combat, replacements are less thoroughly trained and serve 
under less-experienced NCOs than in peacetime. Early in 1967 the SFGA was 
concerned not about the quality of arriving replacements but rather al>out the 
thoroughness of their training. It became necessar>' to screen new arrivals 
at group headquarters in order to set up special training classes and to be 
selective in making initial assignments so that optimum use of available assets 
was ensured and assignment of underqualified individuals to difficult or demand- 
ing positions was avoided. 



CO.\IMA.\D. CONTROL, AND COORDINATION 

(U) The US buildup required subordination of the MACV ad"isory/ .ARVN 
command structure in the three CTZs in which the Marine Amphibious Forre 
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and thp two Arnvv Fi. hi Fur. , s wt n- «l. pl.-v d. This i-^isilv arhirv. d l.y 

«'""«»•••"*'••» artdilional duty as Corps St-wior Advisers 
(CSAs) and n-durini: tho formi r fSAs to d. piHu s. This « nahl.d Uu- i;s for< r 
commanders not o..ly lo .idvis.- thrir nnmL riMrt Armv of Iht- Itcpuhli. of Vict- 
nam ARVN) rorps rommaiid. rs (thi v had lit.i.- t.mo for it} hut also to r..ordinato 
the planning and conduct uf ARVN o|m rations includinu those of CIDG st'ik<- 
forres to the ljf si advanta,!e of US o|K ra.ions. 

(U) The net effect was to make CllXi o|M ratiuns. except in ( TZ, su(.or- 
diiiate and complementary to thow of VS divisions and separate l)ni;ad. s The 
role ofUSASF/ VNSF/CIDG U-eame one of finding the enemv and helping to fix 
tum. One US field force commander (LTG Stanley R. Larsen) stated that al- 
most every major o|x«ration that developed during his 2 years in Vietnam re- 
suited from North Vietnamese Army (NVA) preparations to attack a CIDG camp 
Whose A detachment reported developini; indications of the enemv buildup in 
time for reaction force planning to anticip;Uo U»e event. 

(U) By 1966 camp strike forces were l>eing increasinplv diverted from 
counterpierrilla operations and other normal stahilization activities in their 
tactical areas of responsibility (TAORs) to perform tasks in support of cc.nven- 
honal operations of US troops against VC'NVA Main Force units. By 1967 
in Q and ni CTZs they came under the operational control of US Armv units 
most of the time. 

(U) Within 5 SFGA the command structure had been changed durinp FY67 
^t had reverted to the previous system under the next commanding officer. 
The post of group executive officer had been aliolished and the command function 
or^nlzed into Counterinsurpency. Special Operations, and Administration and 
LORistics-each headed by a deputy commander. The svstem worked well 
enouRh and facilitated the command administration of sensitive programs, but. 
In departing from the customary organization of a group command section, it 
had left unclear the formal designation of the second in command. 

Coordination 

\^ ) jBf Counterpart relations of USASF »n Vietnam and Thailand present a 
contrast. It can be stated simply: Thais and Americans penerallv get on well 
and often seek each other^s company in off-duty hours, whereas Vietnamese 
and Americans, although they respect one another, seldom appear to seek each 
other s company. However, so far as the greatest problem of th- US ad- 
vlser-getting his counterpart to accept and act on his advice-is concerned 
the better rapport prevailing in Thailand does not seem to contribute as much 
IS might be e.xpected. The Thai field-grade officer frequently listens politely 
to the American's advice-giving the impression that he accepts it-but never 
vacts on it. 

(0) It has been suggested that he dare not act on it because of the rigidit\- 

of the command system in the Royal Thai Army. Not only will he not depai t 
from established procedures without explicit orders from his superiors-hc 
dare not even suggest an innovation to his superiors because bv thus intimating 
that he is more knowledgeable than they in some small particular he might 
provoke their disapproval to the detriment of his future career. This places the 
onus on the senior advisers and the Military Assistance Advfsorv Group (MAAG) 
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t^n co»r,lH 7 « can seldom be accomplished except at the 

c.p'L T^K f ^''"""'y adviser in the field at any level must 

seek the help of h.s own superiors whose counterparts are the superiors of the 
officers he is trying to persuade to act on his advice. ^"P^""" of the 

COEQUAL SECTOR AND SIBSECTOH ADVISORY MIHSIOKS 

(U) Assignment of coequal sector and subscctor missions is another 
'^'^^^'y « higher headquarters Tin th!s case the 

highly trained assets to tasks other than those they are intended to perform 

^^J^^L ^^'^l letachments adapt to unfamiliar duties s3n!y 

telm n^t fuJT'tH^'^ ^'^^ "'^"''^ '° ^'''^P' P*''°™ well is Se 

earn-not just the concept, which is common enough, but the mulUskilled team 
n-being. trained aixl cross-trained and area-oriented-rea^"o perform S 
tasks fpr Which it was structured and to adapt quickly to oflWrs ^ 
^um I *'^*a<^'"n^"^s ^'^rP more effective in the subsector role when under 
no B ;S h"''"'/'"V1'' ^^"'"^'y ^" I and n CtTs There were 

With ctS' ?,"" ' "''"•^^ ^f"^ A detachment commanded 

With coequal missions had to try to please two masters-the B detachment 
commander and the MACV sector adviser, each with mutSly excTusive c^^^ 
mand interest in how he performed. It would be strange iiJteed if an A 
ment commander in this position were not more responsiW^ h^ B detach 
BrtaTmrsr ' ' company ccmmanLr. sTnc" ^hlre te^fno 

(U) The dual rolo was most productive in IV CT7 u'h«>ro i 
Z^Tr:' formations^did not Wt^TheTui'^ ^p^^J^m"^^^^^^^^ 

normal missions, and the B detachment commanders, bv virtue of thrciaual 
tT ^"'^^"'l'^*"'***"''**^ intelligence collecUon and counter^errn!a^e^a 
tions of CIDG, Regional Forces (RF), and Popular Forces (P^Tassets 



INTELLIGENCE 



u^.h«i K T. sipnificant contribution of 5 SFGA to the war effort as a 

Whole has been in the collection and, at intermediate levels, the prTessing 
and dissemination of intelligence on a countrywide scale. P'^'^essing 

Context 

P*"*^""**" fombat environment of Vietnam the classic methods 
Of collecung combat inte lligence perfected during the wars of Se L"ta?f 
century have not yielded much information on the location of enTm^^forxis 
Jfetna™ U "l^^,'**""*"^^ ''O'nmon type of offensive SoHn 

Xvila H ?" ' P««^°»'*> has been^ area sweep 

?he .^Tme h""**"" *'"P^^«''ive new name, -search and destr^f'*^ 

The name has a discouraging implication, though. The word -search' is 
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sitjnifirant. Many operations have l3een launched by ARVN and US forces in 
the hopi* that sinnificant contact could he made but with only a vaioie suspicion 
that enemy forces were somewhere in the area to be searched. 

(U) The problem for US forces has lieen to find the enemy with his forces 
concentrated, in order to hit him. The resort to reaction operations made a 
virtue of necessity. Since most of the time the enemy preserved a capability 
to avoid contact, advantage was taken of his initiatives when he concentrated 
his forces to attack a district capital or a CIDC camp. 

(U) In Vietnam, informers in the rural populaUon should be the primary 
source of information on the wherealxiuts of the opposing; forces, but the VC 
preempted them years a^o by extending; a limited but extremely effective form 
of populati(»n control throu^hout the country. The application of a judicious 
blend of |>ersuasion and terror effectively c hanneled the flow of information 
from the villaj:<Ts to VC agents and limited the flow to friendly forces to a 
trickle. 

Indiuennus Auxiliaries 

W) In the past. Western armii s campaiuninj: and establishing! colrjiual 
uarnsons in Asia and Africa invariably hired native scouts and guides and 
raisf d liviht infantry a?id police units that, in additioii to the combat service 
iii v prrfurnird, acted as a channel Ix tween the alien military and the people 
lor ^athrrini; vit.il information. This exploitation of native assets was a r on- 
spHUous feature of opfiiisini: Fr< nch/colonial and British/ colonial forces 
1ijr*ni; thr Frrnrh and Indian Wjr (1745- 17G3) on ihe North American continent. 
/\si(lf from a m tu r.il knowh diif' i>f the nature of the cinintry and the customs 
oi th; |N np)r the information s<iimhf fi'll into t>40 catejrories- (a) combat intelli- 
>:fnc,' cnnrernnm ht»stile armed units th.it o|K*rated overtly and (b) police or 
intt rnal drlinM- inti Jlim nre concerning the sufnersive substructure that con- 
stif jted the contr.»l apparatus and opc»rated covertly. 

US Army S|MM ial Forces/ Civilian Irregular Defense Groups 
in the £x|).iiuled lntelligenc*e Rt>le 

) ) ^^^f^US combat forces arrived in Vietnam to find that the USASF had 
oriranized and trained ClTXt strike forces that ci>uld be cast in the role of 
indi;;f*niius auxiliary. Spi cial Force.-: A detachments with their CIDG assets 
cfmstituted re|>osilories of current and retrievable information on the VC within 
their TAORs and the means for further collection. They were soon exploited 
by US Army units whose assii*ned areas of ofieration included a CIDG camp. 
Special Forces intelligence- collection potential was greatest in lU and IV 
Corps where cerUin control D detachments also had the coequal sector advisory 
mission A-ith their A detachments assi^mc'd the subsector mission as well as the 
CIDG mission. This situation enaliled the B detachment commander to coordi- 
na!e the collection efforts of all the intelligence assets of the province (includinp 
RF/PF, police, and Revolutionary Development teams) with CIDG collection and 
to process the information Kathered from all .sources at a joint intellicence cen- 
ter. This heichtened rapaliility l>enpfited US comtiat forces in III CTZ but not in 
IV CTZ where they were seldom committed. 
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Exploitation ol_5 SFGA InteUiisenre for the Overall Effort 

ief^ln the sprinj: of 1965 Project Delta, controlled jointly by MACV and 
tfie ^fi^tnanlese Joint General Staff, was expanding and demonstrating its capa- 
bility for lonp-ranpe reconnaissance missions into the war zones and other 
enemy-controlled territoi-y. I and II Field Forcet required such a capability 
to obtain intelligence on enemy locations in order to plan large operations. In 
1966 5 SFGA M^as therefore called on to organize Projects Sigma and Omega. 
tSTThe countrywide fixed pattern of 60 to 70 CIDG camps backed up b\- 
mobility of the MIKE Forces and special operations units provided a good 
base for intelligence collection bv ground patrols and informant nets, but few 
5 SFGA intelligence personnel had the technical competence of Military Intelli- 
gence Corps personnel, and their numl>ers were not adequate to assume the 
expanded role of integrating 5 SFGA collect! ig, reporting, processing, and 
disseminating with the overall MACV intelligence operation. The additional 
assets required for this were provided by augmenting 5 SFGA with a military* 
intelligence detachment and a radio research unit. 

JtPf Thus the 5 SFGA l)erame the vehich* for an intelligence operation 
hat was meshed throughout the cycle with the countrywide MACV system, 
essentially to provide intelligence on which to base th? operations of the US 
field commands, a further demonstration of USASF adaptability. 



T\\e Price 

\^ ) {ftf^Therv was one major drawback, however. Until 1967 the intelligence 
effort, except in the Delta, lx»c;ime increasingly oriented toward locating and 
tracking Main Force VC and NVA units— the targets of US combat forces— and 
away from internal defense intelligence targets->the local guerrilla and VC 
political substructure within the TAORs. 

/U) Unquestionably the clearest manifestation of the effect of the US 
buildup on 5 SFGA was this diversion of effort away from areu developmeiu 
and its e.xpIoitation to serve the combat intelligence needs of allied forces js 
a whole. This was an expedient use of an asset by MACV to meet a need of 
the effort as a whole, and. as such, its wisdom is not open to question. The 
important thing to remember is that it was an expedient justified in the premises 
but not necessarily one to emulate or contribute to any future doctrine save in 
the special circumstances of Vietnam. 



CIVILIAN IRREGULAR DKKKNSE GROt PS COMHAT OPKHATIONS 

(U) Until the third quarter of 1965 CIDG operations remained much the 
same as during the !961*1964 period. The US buildup stimulated the growth 
of the CIDG program by providing more air and logistic support, reaction 
forces, and intelligence augmentation to back up the demands (hat US forces 
made on it. With expansion and increasing operationjil effectiveness. howevf»r, 
the CIDG assets assumed an auxiliary role similar historically to that of the 
native auxiliaries invariably raised by Western armies when they campaign 
in underdevelopi^d areas. In IV CTZ, and to a lesser extent in I CTZ, CIDG 
operations retained the former piiftern, but in II and III CTZs the two Army 
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field force commands, exercising operational control, made strike force opera- 
tions largely ancillary to their own operations. This appears to be a natural 
development to be anticipated when a counteririSurgency effort progresses from 
Type n to Type I low-intensity conflict and may indicate a new role for USASF 
in this context that should be recognized. 



SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

(U) Although special operations of a minor scale were undertaken by 
USASF in Vietnam before the organization of 5 SFGA, it was the creation of 
Project Delta in 5 SFGA, and later Sigma and Omega, that provided a real capa- 
bility. The intelligence requirements of the US field forces gave added impetus 
to the development of irregular forces capable of penetrating the war zones and 
secret base areas of the enemy. 

(U) Three major requirements existed for this capability: (a) intelligence, 
(b) denial to the enemy of certain human and material resources, and (c) recovery 
of friendly personnel missing in action. Operations were of two principal types: 
long-range reconnaissance patrols and mobile strike operations for extended 
periods— lx)th in hostile-controlled territory. Highly skilled techniques were 
developed for infiltration and e.xtractipn. 

Command and Control 

(U) In Vietnam and Thailand, Special Forces have occasion to interact 
with the other Armed Serviceb and operating agencies of the US government. 
In the course of performing the research for this study the RAC stud>' group 
indirectly acquired data indicating that the requirements for interaction give 
rise to substantia] questions concerning alternative organizational arrangements 
to accomm(xiate the process. In the view of the study group the questions are 
sufficiently important to warrant further research and analysis. 

LOGISTICS 

(U) The 5 SFGA logistic system continued to function well. The estab- 
lishment of a vast US Army logistical support system in Vietnam made prac- 
ticable a shift to in-country supply sources for many common items. Decen- 
tralization was accomplished by creating Forward Supply Points (FSPs) stocking 
15 days of supplies under the S4 sections of the letter companies in each CTZ. 
Advantage was taken of the clearing operations of US troops in II and in CTZs 
to ship more cargo by surface means, using a combination of water and road 
transport, from Nha Trang to the FSPs and also directly to them from Okinawa. 
There are no obvious lessons learned or particular criticisms to be made 
about the organization and operation of the 5 SFGA logistical support system. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

(U) As 5 SFGA expanded, radio communications requirements t)ecame 
proportionately greater with the increasing scope and scale of operations. The 
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S »h^!i'i*°" ^ <-ompanies into the proup structure, the assipiment 

iemand fori? '""^"""'^ ™« compounded by tJe gJoS 

JndTfa^e "rm'a.:S'"i''"\"" 'T''' "--'"'"-♦^rs at all levels! lafeS 

^nl ^e^?":irreTo';'oS:ir^^^^ -"-^ 

the j!loI^7osZZ^'" conc urrently Introduced during 

,eplat::n7oT:^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ed^r :cr';:~^- -o*^- - 

benef!t"L^m ritr'f ? " «PP^"^d »hat the communications of 5 SFGA would 
inc loaS o? 5 SFGr.rf ""^'^^ "'^ administrative 

t7attic aSd tJf t whioh h ^•'^a'-'y d»stin^uishint. l,etwcon lOBitimate USASF 
mti n, n»hi properly be handled by the commr.ucations facil- 

ties of other organizations, as well as eliminatinp a considerable number o 
ZncZr^^t'" """^ -n"«"nications resources of the .roupT^ 

t^e J,7p^ " unnecessarily lavish, but it was demonstrable in 1967 that 
iorollarl of Sir** *° "r""^- "^'"^ ""^^ » deleterious effect of a 
miuHZl * ^o'-" here: viz. no matter to what capacitv 

S-^v h ^H increased, the traffic load win inevi- 

teoly build up to a lev., of overuse. There surely is an optimum rate of How 
of adm mstrative traffic in a given situation that need not be exceeded Anal. 

LLTo™*rt" ''"''V^''^*'}'' Of purposeless infor^tion 

cannot properly be coiisidered (in the broadest sense of the word) commu^ a- 



MEDICAL 

^nf1*^'* activiUes of 5 SFGA medical personnel in the CIDG camps and 

TbbTC rrJ;'°"' ^""^ ^" period a96,- 

1964), but, a company and group levels. USASF initiative achieved needed 

fwcM t^t'on tS^n, JI? *f i"-8ular8 and not members of the armed 
forces but on the other hand did not appear to be civilians in the exes of a 
rSt^TlVT"^ administrator, both military and civilian hos^s <Jte„ 
uin^lT personnel. If admitted, the strlkers-Jspecial y 

Montagnards-were often neglected, and when sent home they were kept on the 
hospital rolls as outpatients for excessive periods of convale^elce TiJs 
lireo r,S' "f""**' Persuading certain US military hospitals to 

\ i»r These acUpns filled a void in US support of the CIDG procram Al - 
'^^^^J^'-'-^ financLT^suppor. \ai maSe^Sle th^^ 
SSTJted fn^rL?^""*' casualties, the Vietnamese had hitherto been 
expected to provide care for them. It is easy to adopt a harsh view of the Viet- 
namese faUure to provide adequate care, yet the clrrumslances were extenua, ng 
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yietiumrse hospitals werr oven rowdcd and understaffed, and it is srarrely 
surprising' that Ijoth ARVN and civilian mediral authorities regarded the 
. admissiorj,of CIDG patients as an undt sirab'p overload. 
^ ). .^^Z!^''"*' implication here for future planning of programs similar 
- to the CIDG-similar in that it is proposed to form irregular units of indigenous 
personnel (espec ially ethnic minorities), quite separate from the regular mili- 
tary and police forces of the host country, uith whirh to conduct ancillary 
counterguerrilla ope rations. U US support must include the whole range' of 
Ixise construction, clothing, equipment, weapons, and pay of troops directly at 
the user level, it appears to be a mistake to expect or insist that a host-povern- 
ment agency perform a function organic to or required by the operaUon of the 
program without ensuring that the agency has an adequate capability to perform 



CIVIC ACTION i».syciios.<k;ical opkkations 

(U) With the introduction of US combat forces to Vietnam in 1965 the 
MACV advisory function, including that of 5 SFCA, was gradually subordinated 
to the operational requirements of US and other Free World Military Assis- 
tonce Forces (FWMAF) combat forces. CA/PSYOP activities to win the hearts 
and min^j were altered when necessary or gave precedence to activities more 
directly in support of achieving military victory. A difference is discernible 
between the official emphasis on nation building as a legitimate war-winning 
effoit for the military, both as advisers and doers, ani the practice of units 
and unit advisers in the field. 

(U) The f let is that the human and material resources 'or a meaningful 
commitment to nation building are not reallv available to 5 SFGA. nor is it 
feasible to attempt tliis activity in districts of active Phase II and Phase III 
insurgency. The need is apparent to adjust ends to the means available within 
the constraints of a priority for the effort, and all that contributes directly to 
^ ; Jliir*"''' ^•i<'»o«-y. In the absence of a clear distinction between 

CA/PSYOP programs that directly contribute to the military effort and these 
that contribute to national development, confusion, frustration, and a lack of 
enthusiasm are apt to characterize the performance of the individuals involved. 
There is a need to define the CA/PSYOP mission in terms relevant to the needs 
and capabilities of detachments in the field. The lofty goals of naUon building 
must be rejected for the modest goals of military civic action until the security 
Of the people that can only come with military success is realized. CA/PSYOP 
acUvities must contribute directly to the military effort. 

(U) The training and indoctrination of Special Forces and augmentation 
personnel assigned to CA/PSYOP duty in Vietnam needs reexamination and con- 
tinued periodic assessment in the light of accumulating field experience 
Greater selerUvity is required in selecting personnel for CA/PSYOP. If nec- 
essary, incentives should be provided. Whether the commitment is to naUon 
building or to a program contributing directly to the defeat of an armed insur- 
gency there will be a continuing requirement for men professionally qualified 
In this field Whether CA/PSYOP is directed to winning the hearts and min7s 
or winning the war, the personnel inwlved must have a thorough knowledge of 
the language and culture of the people ulth whom th^y deal. At present such 
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IS not the case. Fop p^cvnn ^rr- 

I S AHMV SPECIAL FOHCKS IX THAIl.AXD 

in Noiihlist'Sand TS'^ comparison, the insur,:on, v 

1958-1960. Incipient insuruenry "t<^n s led I,'" '""^ V'.tnam 

ments that hnd relirti on mAiZl^ I . ! Bu^TiHa warfare. The Rovern- 

alarm to the mi.itarran? rc;.rr'iS'^^ contain subversion ttrncd in 
guerrilla operations. iniantr> battalions were committed to cunttr- 

Missil'^n'^L'S^I^i^^reru^m!^^^^^^ ^'^^^""^ ^'--''^ «^ ^'S 

of the VC insurpen. v. The Thai Uc^na il n -arlier phases 

constabulary and provinri ,I n»t , "-^"^ >962. The 

nam have •.een prSd w h'l^Ue/T''""'"'' "-'^^'-^ i-"- Viet- 

have ..en trained in coun^^r.^ ^uiaTraul^^^ f -•»'^^'"V and 
units th;it were suddenly assiL^ied Vh« "'f^-"'""/- ^^J*!^^ the ARVN infantry 
been possible to train RTAlSr^n^^ Tl^^^^^ T'"''' ''''' " 
operations before fhev take the f e W Son S ^ ^'""^ ''^ counterpucrrilla , 
earlier and implemented more pn.nttK T^,'' Jp""'"*' '^^'^ undertaken 

xNortheast was at least unders^ if 1 ,\ l ^''^ the 

{0 ) JsTa. for the threaHrthe si,; h t isMh' " 

^ terrorists (CTs). who appear toij a ,nkn.K I"*"'''*''"*- communist 
failure in what is now Maut sia % learned from their 

have launched guerrilla wa'rfar; ^^ZH^T"^''^^ Northeast seem to 

and Without havin, developed an Xua o^l^^^^^ "'If'""' °' » "P^»^"'«V 
the South have t^en ocruj^ed ?or years IK w ^'"' "^'^ <^Ts in 

control of the population Unt« reron.u ,1 '''''•"'"♦""♦J s"<-cess. in paining 
interference wHh or compreheLi!n ^ "^^'^ 
RTG. The JUSMAG has iK^TSrihe m, .'"'"'■^-'^^^ '"e 
effort. iK^cause until recentlv ox/ .IT!'"*''"^^'" counterin 
regarde d the National P<mce a^its nrimaJv ^^^^777''" ^'^ 
Wished topreserve civii.«overnmenrrntrn, , ' "'''^"''^ instrument and 

^ Vhirfly With the ( onventional ortan^V.ion '"'^'^'^'^^ 

Thai Army (RTA). which h^i riett'e "olV jl^"^^^ ol the Royal 

«»utbreak .)f Kuerrilla warfare i/e lllf . " ■ ^ ".surpency, before the 

II. This was^o, o" nir-A ea, L^^^^^^ ' P-""- 'or Phase 

tions was u.«lertaken in 1962 iy^lTlv^t^AG^'J ' ''o-nterpuerrilla opera- 

(MTTs) from the 1st SFGA on oJ.nau:?! Mobile Training Tear.js 

•Mflalions and Border Patro PoHc. ^tn ""f""' «TA infantn 
« 4ue«t years and USA^F iH~.H t^'T- T If"*"'"*^ 
Forces. It was not until iSec? hojj'r fft^r^^^^^^^^ 

•n the Northeast that USASF werrbn uJhf r.n w °^ P""'""'^ *=''''"c 

intensive and c-mfinuine tasir Th^ r i ""^ '^TA on an 

tion in internal defe."^^lT;m^^^^^^^ ?r ^l!' 

ai5iin.st the CTs. "•'"'"Keni e for RTA units thai are lakiup the field 
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JeT Many problems arose and were soK..l duriny the G-month tour of 
the USASF MTT (Man-h-Septemher 1966) before the arrival of Uie 46th SF Co 
These are described in the last chapter of Pt U. The only one that need be 
noted here, for its bearinp on future policy, is the lack of a detailed joint 
implementing ajireement before the arrival of the MTT ,Det C-lOl-A (Prov) 
to support the operation? .md training; of the Combined Special Forces Trainint: 
Base. No written ^'uidance governed combined staff procedures, and the extent 
of the support to he provided by Thai and US agencies was not defined. Require- 
ments as they arose were considered from the viewpoint of how much US chan- 
nels could provide, rather than of who should provide becaus? of the inflexibility 
of Thai funding: procedures in meeting unforeseen demands. No action was taken 
by MACTHAI/JUSMAG on a draft of such an agreement and letter of instruction 
submitted by the commander of the MTT. Presumably the difficulties were 
ironed out in the doing, but a formal agreement appears desirable when a US 
unit is introduced into a host countr>' to engage in a project involving joint 
training conducted under a combined unit headquarters. 

Counterparts 

(U) It was observed in a previous chapter that USASF personnel appear 
to establish rapport mi^re easily with Thais than with Vietnamese. Manv factors 
contribute to this, among them the greater integration of the US.ASF training 
effort in Thailand and the superior quality and maturity of the RTA officer 
corps. 

(U) Even in Thailand, however the USASF accomplishment in counterpart 
relations is uneven, and the general achievement of USASF in both countries 
after several years of exposure falls short of what it might bc^ chiefly In cause 
US personnel do not make the effort to learn more of the culture and language 
of the people they advise even though the opportunity to do so occurs duly. 
There is also the occasional deployment to Southeast Asia of an officer who is 
unsuited b\' temperament to work with cou»iterparts of another culture. Such an 
officer has a harmful effect and should be transferred to duty that does not 
require close associatirm with indigenous officers. 

(U) These observations on the counterpart rela <ons are intended to in- 
dicate need for improvement and not to detract fnim what has been a fine |m r- 
formance of the assigned mission in Th.uland on the part of USASF. 

EMPLOYME.NT AND MISSION PUIOIIITY 

1959 USASF have been continuously committed in Southeast 
Asia to perform a *nission for which they were not structured, a mission m fact 
not even contemplated when the organization was formed. In Laos USASF 
detachments organized and trained Hill Tribesmen into paramilitary assets and 
were assigi -hI as half detachments to infantry battalions of the L;iotian army 
to train them and provide advice during comliat operations. In Vietnam, USASF 
developed, supported, and operated the CIDG program although officially remain- 
ing in the advisory role. In Thailand since 1962 USASF MTTs and more recently 
the 46th SF Co have constituted the instrument of JUSMAG to train the RTA in 
counterguerrilla operations. 
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(U) The outlook for the future is a continuing requirement for such 
employment, yet it is the secondary mission of USASF. It may be appropriate 
^ consider whether the primary unconventional warfare mission shSSld not 
become the secondary mission in view of the record and the prospect. -This 
is not to suggest that the unconvenUonal warfare mission is not paramount in 

ufne?^:? °' r*'^ * '^^"^ " ^ main. 

1- " ? , •continuously developed. It is to suggest that it should be regarded 
as a conungency mission and, unUl the occasion for it arises, the second 



Appendix A 

PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION FOR MOBILE STRIKE FORCES 

(Formrrly thi' Mobile Guerrilla Force) 

Phase 1, Bate Training 230 
Phata IK Fiald Training 231 
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PHASK I, BASF TR.AIMNG 



Remarks 



2. 

n. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
« • 
8. 
9. 



10. 
11. 
12. 

n. 

14. 

15. 

ir>. 

17. 



Conib:itjvi\s 
Road marches 

Physical fitm ss 
Medical subjects 
Intp]li^(*nce subj<»cts 
Hand and arm st|;nals 
Communications 
Marksmanship 

Mines, grenades, booby iraps 

Individual tactical traininw 
I and navifnition 
Infiltration course (close 

combat) 
P^V harKllinf; 

Instinctive shootinf? 

CtKiv of conduct 
Squad combat form 
Indivii'ual ni^rht firinjj 



Part I. Rislc Individual Training <r\V> 



20 



2 
2 

12 

1 

2 
o 



Ahematc each day wilh road marches 
njll equipment; forced march Incrc ased 
from 1 lo 2 hr 

30 min each morning 

Self first aid; field sanitation 

Reporting, terrain-analysis procedun\s 

Suinda rd 

PRC-25, irr-1 RTO procedures 
Train- Fire minual 

Claymore. M26 greaide, CS ^tear gas) 

smoke, flare 
Manual ' 

Compass: m.ip orientation 



silence, 



1^. Fife and movement 



Totil 



&Mrch. secure, sight. separal<', 

spc-efi, safeguanJ 
Use tracer Initially. 25 m fixi^, 25 m 

bobber, fungle lane 
Ckith of allegiance 
PJirade field 

1 hr-night visitm; 1 hr— aiming 
technique 

Progression: Individual: 2 men: 3 men- 
team 

b 



Part n. Advanced 



Mi dical spf cialist 

M<io machinegun 

MTl^d* molitions specLilist 



?*^» no days) 
Individual and Specialist Training 



4. Rltllerf'-fll 

5. Con;b.i fives 
Ro.id n^.irch 

7. Physical fitness 
^. Air opi rations 

Patrolling 

Use of spi cial equipment 

ImJlvl^lual night 
Hasty river crossing 



0. 
10. 



II. 

12, 



35 
35 
35 



ir, 

11 



16 



Review intPlllgence-counU r- 
int<>lligence 



13. 

14. Guerrilla tictics 



2 



Task Force divided Into 3 groups for 
5-hr instruction each morning for 
' ^lays (spt^cialists): in afUrnoon ail 
personnel return to platoon for 
training 



Aerial resupply organization of drop 
zone, practical exercLe w/wt run 
Manual -practical exercise 
Stengun. MU, smoke-narc, pengun. 
pam ls, signal mirrors, Ume pencils, 
snap link, scope 

1-hr conference demonstration: 7-hr 
practical exercise H-hr road march) 

VC Identification, Lictlcs. int. Iligence 

gathering 
Harassing operations, attack, retn at 

defense, raid, ambush, linkup, traiklr^ 
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VRBCronC fipB BLAKK . NOT tlWED 



« 



REFERENCES AND NOTES 

CITED RE ranKXCKS AND NOTES 

I. Rosoarch Analysis Cf»rporalion. 'Casp smdv nf i-c . , 

.1. L*S Amy. 1st Sp. cL->l Forcos %th Sr^lr^i^ r , J^' ' ' SECRET 

C. I TGSunlrvR. lar^. n irronrTv i CONnOEXTIAI ' 

. ^hSp..cia^^•orc.^sG^nui ^Slirlo ,^ '^"vl.cr. Instructions .« C„ 

" 1 vSx':'''.T.':r;:: o^^^ co„.„,a„clc.r to corps s.nf.r advisers. 

DKXTIAI '""^ Subst ctor Advisors,' 11 Sep 6<. CONH- 

II' • 5:'^ :?"'T*''<'"''" IS Apr 63. COXFIDENTIAL 

I- rrr' ' ^^^^-^^^or ArMsors.- Jfl Mav 6^ V\C\ x^vtlrT^ 

OVX Effort a D ^trrct niiT^.^^^^^ S«Pr«rt fo. th<. US 

< lul B7. COSnilKXTlAI •'-•-l.>, WrafUtI in iitudy listod abovc««>. 



If 
21. 
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Subject Hours** 



Remarks 



17. Guorrllli-basi. organl/ation W tlim- pnrmits 

and security 4 Breakout -fortification, count.rinu Hi - 

g<'nc<? listening posts /obstTvalion 
posts. i-Viision, preparation of fl<-f(>ns(> 
HHcl fxpi(J:c'nts. field sanitilion. 

18. Raid techniques <> S'^uHty wirnlnR. orttani/ation 

B Search ami st-uure h>rhniquc-s, prarti- 

19. Ambush techniques g pJ^oh?,7*'"''" . 

20. Preparation of equipmi nt I S^fi "' r*!;*'"'* 

^uipmi m 2 Prepare standing operating procc-dun s 

equip. Lay oat, inspect 

"^^^^ 143 (1.5 days)'' 



Wock tt'^iv'*! «7k Instructor presents 2-hr 

rnrmisT;e^^:,t^:;^lTtt t^inT^^^^^ - ^•'^•'•'.v 

DBasi^ on nVj-hr training day. 

PHASE n, HELD TRAIXTNG 
PART I, SMALL-UNIT TACTICAL HELD TRAINING 

2 li^^'^'^T^ operation^estabhsh base, basic patrolling, ambush 

opcration-establish base, raid, ambus hriiiikup, use of 

PART II, TASK FORCE FIELD TRAINING EXERCISE 

1. S-day field training exercise (FTX), minimum 

2. 7.day FTX, average 

3. lO-day FTX, optimum 

R£sum£: 

Phase I, Base Training 

Part I, 10 days 
PsLTi II, 15 days 

Phase n. Field Tr aining 

Rirt I, 5 days 
PSart.n, 7 (5) (10) days 
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REFERENCES AND NOTES 

CITED RE KERKNCKS AND NOTES 



■1. LS Amy. Ist Spc cl.ll Forcos .5tU«:einl r«,„ A ' ' '^^^ SECRET 

. .Sp,.ciaJ Fores Gn>up. \Xno . '""'n.Cion.s ,o Ci! 

^^ P'^f^rn.y ^sp,.c,al Forces Opor.i,i;r.' ra Sc-d 61 

V.i .Tul CO. Manu.il. Staff OrRamzation .ind Procwluro. • FM loi -5 

DENTfAI • ^""^ Subs«.ctor Aflvisors.' IJ Sep 61.. CONR- 

nVN Eff,.rt nt Dis.rict am Prm^^^^^ ^^-^^V Support fo. th.- rs 

1 lul «7. COSnDKNTIAi ^ .,..i-l5.(drafti»d in 8tudy listed above<«>. 



i7 
If 



<V,r ■|.-;i^V.7rrECRET""'""' Ouarteny Period EndlnR .11 Ja„ ,967 
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26 



28 

29, 

no. 

31. 

:I2. 

nn. 
ni. 

.15. 
36. 

37. 

3<i. 

no. 



R.AC-T-47T:? Chap. ir» drscrlbtMt the Special Force lo^jistical svsu m In de tail 
lh^^JcT^L^^^^^ conc.nu.| wUh logistical support from lTs J^r^^^^^ 

• Aviation Wwfc awl Sixicr Tcchnntog\- . 24 May fi", 

• SSSS3f?iJ^^?*V^ ^»*'^'»' Cro..p. Airborne.. *Can,pnisn 
fL-CLALsmED '*'*'°"'"*'~'^ IX.vclopmcnt In Vlctiuun." memo. I Mi? h. 

' ;rr^ if"r~; / • ^''^ CloainK of camps In Support of CIDC Pmeram 

iTTia'yir CoTHDE^^TAr"**" °' ""^^ '^^'^ ""^ •"closures. 

• . R*'g 210-1. 5 May 6S, and subsoqurnt chansesi. 

^T^Tiir'^' r: "fi'* «'>«P«l«on form, to MAC J-324. Kubieet: Tonvcniion 

of CIDC Pvrsonm l to RF Stotun.' un.tot«l, probably alter half of WC", 

• • Intt rv icw with B Co commander. Ph iku. Apr «5T 

irT'n7T".-ir'i: '"''•'^ »«•*•'• w«tf> A Det prrsonw i. PIci Mrof«. Apr R7. 
Slni^^f H T^"'; f""."'"""" Terrorist OrKanlzation In Soulhern Ttoila«l (I'i • 
Sunfoni Ri iiearch Institute. 1 Feb 67. SECRET 'nauana il;. 

US ^•"''i|7; •J,"«'^nce Co^^^^ Thailand. J2. Rept «07400016f;. li, Jan 6fi. SECRf~r 

I'fsjl-TApr"^.'"' SFCo. -Unit DPsipntion and Reporting 

JSirrcVr?. iVt'srCR^T" ^-""-^ 'P™^)' 
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